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In tracing the derivation of Geographical Names, the 

Author has confined himself principally to those of most 
interest to the general reader. 

The volume contains the etymology of about 3000 
names. 

In addition to researches in the principal known Ian- 
goagesy the works of Camden^ Spehnani Selden, Bochart, 
Baxter, Lambarde, Ihre, Wachter, and most of the his- 
tories in the Biitiah Museum, have been consulted. The 
Author is also indebted fbr mndi nseibl information to 
the following works: — Dr. Bosworth's Anglo>Sazon 
Dictionary ; ChalmerB^ Caledonia ; Professor Wilson's 
Glossary of Indian Terms; Shakespear's Hindustani 
Dictionary; The Statistical Account of Scotland; La- 
martiniere's Grande Dictionnaire Geographique et Cri- 
tique; Canes^ Dictionary in Spanishy Arabic, and Latin; 
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Till PREFACE* 

ArmstroDgfs Gaelic Dictionary; and Pryce's Cornish 
Archaeology. 

In derivations from the Oriental languages^ the Anthor 
has deemed it advisable to give not only the Oriental 
character, hut also the Italie equivalents. 

The reader is inyited to compare the Additions and 
OoRBBCTiONB at page 307, et seq,j with the body of the 
work. 

The Index of Grouped Names refers to such as do not 
occur in their alphabetical order^ but are explained inci- 
dentally under other beads. 
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LOCAL ETYMOLOGY. 



AALBORG, a town in Jutland, famous for eels; from Dao* 
aal an eel, borg a town. 

AB, in local names in Eoglaad, is sometimes an abbremtion 
of abbey or abbot, as Abtoiit i.e. abbey-town, or abbot-town. 

AB» AUB, in local names in India, as Ponjalii Doab, is the 
Pen. db water, from Sans, dpak, 

ABAD, in local names in India, is the Pers. dbdd a city, as 
Akbarabadf Aurangabad. It means literally, populous, cultivated* 
as a yiUage or tract of country. In reivenue phrase, abaci denotes 
a Tillage or tract from which rerenns may be levied i in military 
topography^ a place where snpplies may be eipected. (See WUmm.) 

AB£R» a Cdtic prefix of several names of places in Great 
Britain, partScnlarly in Wales. It generally means the month or 
embouchure of a river, whether it falls into a greater river or into 
the sea, and by metaphor a port or harbour ; as Abergavenny, 
Aberdale* Aberdour, Aberdeen, Aberbroath (Arbroath), Aber- 
fraw« Aberystwith, Aberayron, Abergele. The W. and Com. 
aier may come from Heb. kabar, to join together ; Chal. Syr. 
and Eth. id. Boxhom oonoiders aber a Phoenician word. 

ABERDEEN, NEW; named from its sftnatioa near the 
mouth (aber) of the river Dee. 

ABERDEEN, OLD ; formerly and correctly Aberdon, named 
from its situation on the south bank of the Don, near its mouth. 
It is sometimes called Old Machar, from the cathedral of St. 
Machar, part of which has been converted into the parish church, 
and the rest nearfy demolished. 

ABEBDOXJBi eo. Aberdeen ; named from its situation at the 
mouth of the Door. 
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ABERFBAW, named from its utoatioii at the mouth of the 
Fraw. 

ABEROAYENNY {abergan'ny), oo. Monmouth, named fiom 
its sitnation at the confluence of the riTcn Usk and Gavenny, 
See Aber. » 

ABERYSTWYTH, co. Cardigan, named from its situation 
near the outlet (aber) of the Ystwith. It stands on a kind of 
peninsuki between the river Bheidiol and the sea. The Ystwith 
enten the sea about half a mile from the embouchure of the 
Bheidiol, but tfaeie is a traditbn that the sea has here encroaehed 
on the land, and there maj have been Ibrmeilj a town at the 
outlet of the Ystwith. 

ABINGDON, from A. S. abban abbot's, dun a hill. 

ABYSSINIA, Arab. ^Uj^ Aabshdn, Abyssimans,£thiopians ; 

ftom haboiha, to oongregate, coUeet. Bubd^iahm denotes a 
mixed body of men not of one race* 

ACH (ak). Kohl, speaking of Loch Achray, says, " in whose 
name I again found the ach (aqua) which so often occurs in 
names of places in Scotland.'* In the neighbourhood of Loch 
Achray he gives Ach, Acharn, Acho&n, Achirgam, Achepan, 
Aehinvery Aehaltic^ AchnagiUin, Aohenboni, Achnacrieve, Aeh»- 
nellan, Venaehar, Trosaehs, ftc. Here^ however, ach is not a 
prefix in the sense suggested; it is nather the O. 6. ach a 
brook, nor the L. aqua water. It is ibund in composition in at 
least 100 local names in Scotland, and generally means a field, 
from Gael, ach a field {achadh a field, plain, meadow, cornfield). 
In some names it may be acha a mound or bank, or ach, aeha, a 
skirmish. 

AGHAE (oA'ar), the obelisk of, Argyll from Gad. acka a field, 
e&rragh a pillar — the field of the |nllar« 
ACKERMAN, Besssiahia. See Ak and iNnnMAW. 
ACRE. The ruins of Ftolemais or St. Jean d'Acre or 

Acra, from its ancient Hebrew name Acco or Accho. This 
town, among several others mentioned in the Book of Judges as 
being in the tribe of Ashur, was so strong, that that tribe eould 
not drive out the old inhabitants s so that it retained ita name 
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among tbe natiTes, seeing the Arabs stiH call it Akka. The 

name of Ptolemais was since given it from one of the Ptolemies 
of Egypt, and that of Acra probably from its fortifications and 
importance ; whence the knights of St. John of Jerusalem after- 
wards gaTe it that of St. Jean d'Acre. Univ. Mist. See also 
Poeoek. 

ACTON, Middlesex, fiom A. S. 00 an oak, tun a town ; the 

neighbourhood having, in former times, abounded with oak-trees, 
and some land in the parish having, from time immemorial, been 
called Old Oak Common. 
ADEN, Arabia; qn. Arab, 'atUm a permanent dwellmg^ 

also the Garden of Eden. Aden is called in the Per^^ 

Eudaimon, (Gr.) or The Prosperous. 

ADDEKBOUEN, a river in Wilts, so called from ito crooked 
windings* like a snake. (BaUejf.) 

ADRIANOPLi;, Turkey, from the Emperor Adrian or 
Hadrian, by whom it was built ; Gr. iroXic a dty. 

ADUE, a river in Sussex ; qu. Auc. Brit, dwr water. There 
is also a river called the Adour in France. See Du&uif • 

AFF6HANISTAN, the Han or countiy of the Aflghans, who 
daim to be descendants of the Jews of the Babylonish captivity. 

AFRICA. Dr. Hyde derives Africa from Phoen. or Punic 
Havarca, or Avreca, i.e. the Barca, or country of Barca, which 
was one of the most remarkable parts of this continent. Serenius 
says from Gr. av£i;<j>p(xijc without cold, an appellation expressing 
the heat of the climate. Servins and Isidorus say Africa is as 
though i^pnen, sonny, wanned with the son, becanse greatly ex- 
posed thereto ; or from a4>^ixi7y, because void of cold. Cleodenns 
derives it from Afra and Afer, the two sons of Abraha ; Solinns 
and Cedrenus from Afrus, citlier the son of Hercules or of Saturn ; 
others from Ifricus, king of the Arabs ; Suidas, from Africa, the 
ancient name of Carthage; others again from Heb. "ifiH ephor 
dust, because Africa is a sandy country. Leo says from Heb. 
pD pharaka to separate^ tear asunder, because the Nile divides it 
from Asia, and Gades from Europe. Bochart ridicules this, for, 

B 2 
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says lip, neithrr is Africa any more divided from Europe, than 
£uro)>e from Africa, or Asia from either ; and he derives it from 
a Panic word signifying an ear of com, referring it to the fer- 
tility of the eonntry. He says that in the Syr. perae (in Arah. 
pkaraeti) it 4o rub, and peme (in Arab, phtrie) is an ear of oom. 
Warburton also derives Africa IVom a Panic word signifying conit 
applied by the Romans to the northern districts, now called 
Tripoli and Tunis, which constituted their granary. Salmon 
deriyes Africa from a, priv., and piyouj to shiver with cold« 
because it is not cold in Africa. 

AGKORA, Athens ; from Gr. «/opa, a place where men meet 
to traniaet basinest; market, forum, connoO, assembly; firom 
aynpot to collect, assemble^ meet ; allied to Heb. cyer to gather. 

AGniA, Hindustan; corruption of Akhar, i.e. Akbar-&b6d, the 
city of Akbar, which he made his capital. See Abad. 

AK, in names of places, &c., in Turkey, is the Turc. ok white, 

as ok denffit, the Mediterranean Sea ; Ut. the White Sea ; Jk» 
kermoHf Aekerman (Bielograd), a town of Bessarabia. 

ALAND. The Aland Isles, at the entrance of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, in one of which was the fortress of Bomnrsund. The 
word is usually pronounced Aw aland, water-land, from Goth. 
ahwa water (from L. aqua)^ and land. A northern traveller says, 
** the name ' water-land ' is well suited to the place, so intricately 
are land and water, aea and tarn, rock and ishmd, twisted and 
jumbled together.*' See Obland. 

ALAUNA, a town of the Damnii, who andently inhabited a 
tract of country in Scotland. Chalmers derives Alauna from 
Brit. Allan, the river on which it stood, from nl-wen the clear or 
white stream. There is a village in Perth named Allan, and 
Allen is the name of a bog in Ireland, and of a river and of a parish 
-*-St. Allen— in Cornwall. 

ALBAGETE iai6atke^i€\ in Spain, from Arab, al the, and 
ixwwjc* mahoMi plain, level, extended. Canes says, "En el 
reyno de Murcia hay una villa que se llama Albaccte, nombre 
que le impusieron loc Arabes, por lo Uano y entendido del terri* 
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toiio donde esta fundada, y asi io mistno es decir Albacete^ que 
lugar llano, 6 fundado en on terreno llano y extenso." 

ALBION9 the oldest name by which Great Britain was known 
to die Gieeks and Bomans. Albion is usually derived from 
L. aHui white. It is more probably from (he O. Gael. 
an eminence, height, and tmt, in, from tfuii* a country, island — 
•* the high country or island.** Alba, Albainn or Albuin (Corn. 
Alban) is still the only name by which the Highlanders call Scot- 
land. Caesar calls England Britannia ; Pliny Albion ; the whole 
set of islands being called Britannic. '* The name of Albion was 
probably given to England by the Gaels of the opposite coast» 
who eonld not fidl to be struck with the ehalky diib that chai- 
ncterize the nearest part of Kent." {P.Cye.) The Breton bards 
identify Albion with the isle of Alwon, or of Gwion. An old 
Gallic poet calls Britain " Le pays de Mercure," and, says Ville- 
marqu^, it is admitted that the Celtic Uermes was the greatest 
diYinity of the insular Britons. The Rev. Dr. Skinner says 
Al-by-on means the residence beyond the passage of the water, 
which also corroborates the etymology of Dr. Boriase. See 
Barbai-Breis, Chants Fop. de la Bretagne, par TiUemaiqu^ Fnis, 
1846, quoting Myryrian t. i. p. 158 ; Enstate's Com. in Dion, 
p. 566 ; and Agathemerus G^og. ii. c. ix. ; also Grant's Orig. 
of the Gael, and Armstrong, Gael. Diet. 

ALBUFEHA (alboofair'a), the name of several laguues on 
the southern coast of Spain and Portugal* generally supposed to 
be formed by the sea : ftom Arab. thc^ huheira dim. of 
bakr, a great quantity of water, the sea. 

ALBUQUERQUE {alhooker'ke)^ in Spanish Estremadura, from 
L. alba white, hoary, quercus an oak. 

ALCANTARA, in Spanish Estremadura. Under the Romans 
it bore the name of Norba Ceesarea, and was distinguished by a 
beautiful bridge of six arches over the river Tagu^, built in the 
rdgn of Trajan by the celebrated architect Lacer. When the 
Arabs became masters of this part of the peninsula, the name 
was exchanged for Al-Cantarat-al- Self, i.e. the bridge of the sword. 
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of which its present name is an abbreviation — from Arab, al, the 
S^jj koHtarai a bridge. Canes aay^, "£n Toledo bay nn 
famoso puente que le Hainan el paente de Alcantara, y ea lo 
mismo que decir el puente del puente" 

ALCAZAR, or ALC ACER (alJkatha/), ''the name given by 
the Moors to tlieir royal palaces. It is used in Portugal for any 
fortress, castle, or palace. The capital city of the province of 
Asgar, upon tbe coast of Barbary. A Tillage in Portugal, where 
tbe fionona mathematician, Pteter Nnnnes, was bom." . (Fiejfra,) 
From same root as Luxor. 

ALC£8TEB> eo. Warwick, found written Anleester, Alencester, 
Alnacester, Alceter, Awseter, commonly pronounced AuUter and 
Auster, and by some of the inhabitants in Camden's time, 
Ouldcester. It is situated at the confluence of the Arrow 
and Alne, from which last riyer it derives the first part of its 
name. It is a place of great antiquity, and was probably a 
Roman station. Bailey gives also Alncester in Gomberland, 
famous for a synod of English Saxons^ from the river itf&i, whieh 
runs by it ; also Aneaaier (co. Lincoln), fVom An (qn. Aln) and 
Sax. ceastery a castle. Alchester, or Alcester (Oxon), is said to 
be the AHlia Castra of Richard of Cirencester. 

ALCnURCH. See Alton. 

ALCOBA'QA, a town in Portuguese Estremadura, situate 
between the rivers Coa and B^^a, whence, with the addition of 
the Arab, srtide al the, its name— Al-Ooa-B&ga* 

ALDEA {aldayd), in local names in Spain and Portugal, u the 

Sp. and Port, aldea, a village, from Arab, al tbe, iju^ dai *ai 
afield, plain, farm ; "lugarcorto, L. pagus, vicns,*' say others. 

ALENTE JO (alentayko), a province in Portugal, on the 8. side 
of the river Tsgus ; from Port. AUmtSfo ; alim beyond, on the 
farther side, the Tagus. 

ALEPPO (called by the Turks haleb), in Syria. Goliua 

and others deduce this name from the Arab, haleb, a variegated gray 
and white oolour, from the colour of the soil and the buildings. 
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The Arab writers assert that when the patriarch Abraham 
migrated into the land of Canaan, he rested for some time 
on the hill where the castle of Aleppo now stands^ and that 
the name Haleb is derived from the cbcumstance of his dis* 
tribnting milk (Aalab) to the poor of a neigbboaiing village. 
Their fireqaent repetttion of fhe worda Ihraheem MaM, or 
"Abraham haa milked," gave occaaion, it ia laid, to the name 
Haleb, which was conferred on the town afterwards bnOt on thia 
spot. (Rees.) 

ALEUTIAN ISLANDS, called also Aleutan, Aleutic, or 
Aleutsky Islands. A group of islaods in the North Pacific 
Ocean : from«Ru8S. aleut, a bald rock. 

ALEXANDRIA, so called from Alexander the Great, who 
either founded thia dty or one in ito neighbonrhood. See Scan- 

DXROOM. 

ALGAR'VE, a province of Portugal, called also the kingdom 
of Algarva : from Arab, alyarve a level and fruitful countr}', or 
a country lying towards the west. {Vieyra.) The Arab, has 

^^j^ gharbi western, gharb the west. 

ALGEZIRAS (alghetMrat), an ancient town of Andalnsia, 
Here the Moors are said to have made their first landing in Spain, 
and they held this place nearly 700 years. The name is derived 

from Arab, al the, ijiy^- island, peninsula ; the harbour 

being formed by two islands. The Spaniarda have added the Sp. 
plural. 

ALGIERS, found written Argel, from Arab. Aljazira, 

i.e. The Island, to which was formerly added the epithet Al Ghazi, 
The Warlike. The oldest Arabian writers, howerer, call it Jesira 
Beni Hasighsnaii, the IsUnd of the Sons of Bfasigh, whose race, 
it is betierod, at one time extended all oyer North Africa, from 
fhe borders of Egypt to the Canarr Islands. Algiers does not, 
however, appear to be an island. Its shape is that of an irregular 
triangle, of which one side is formed by the sea-coast, and the 
other two run up the decUvity of a steep hill. It may have taken 
its name from the island on which the light-house is built, which 
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AmmianuB Marcellinus calls Insula Mazucana. The Turks write 
jdf^ djazair. 

ALHABiA (idfi^ma), in Grtnada, fi^;»ain, tikes ita name fitnn 
the baths in the neighbourhood ; firom Arab, ai the. hammdmdi, 
pi. of hammdm a bath; hamitn hot water. See Hummums. 

ALHAMBRA, an ancient castle and palace of the Muham- 
madau kings of Granada, built by Muhammad II. about a.d. 
1273. Some derive its name fifom the tribe of Muhammad 
Alhamar, i.e. the Red{ others saj, Muhammad gave it the name 
of Madinat Alhambra, or the Bed City, ftom being built of « 
kind of red clay ! from Arab, al the,^^l ahmar, red. Others 
derive the name from hembera care-free» eone-Maiei. 

ALHUCEN (alhoofihen) a town in Spain; from Arab. 
alhasan, lit. good, beautiful. It here means beautiful, 
or pleasant to the sight: "lugar hermoso 6 agradable 4 la vista." 
Compare It. Belvedere, Fr. Bellerue. 

ALLAHABAD, i.e. the abode of Allah or God, it bemg the 
capital of Agra» the diief abode of (he Brahmms, and much 
resorted to by pilgruns. Allah and abad, q. v. 

ALLAN. See Alavna. 

ALLBMAONE, Fr. for Germany. This name is properly 
applicable to that part of Germany which was inhabited by the 
Alemanni, who are said to take their name from CJelt. dU other, 
man place : one of another place, a Stranger. 

ALLEN. See Ai^^na. 

ALMADSN (aHmadayn), in Cordon. Spain; from Arab. 
^ alma 'aden, the mine. Al fin de la Sierra de Cordoba 
hay uno lugar que se llama Almad^n, nombre que se le impuso 
por estar junto ^ la mina az<%ne [quicksflFer]." See Canm. 

ALMANZA (aWMa), a town in New CastUe, Spain, 
fcmoua for a vietoiy which placed Phifip II. firmly on the throne. 
From Arab, al the, manza foundation, level, plain. 

ALMA Z AN ialmathan% a town in Spain. This name is 
probably synonymous with Almaein, ftom Arab, al the, 
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nutkkean a storehouse, a magazine. The Spanish has almazen, 
almaeSnt ahiM^aeSH, BtoFehonae, warebonae, magasine of military 
or warlike atores. From MaiMjroii oomea alao our word masaime* 

ALMERIA, a maritime city in Ghranada, Spain, from 

almariyyatt i. e. a clear place, a place where a great deal of 
country may be seen. 

ALNWICK (avlniek)» found written Anwick; a town in 
Northumberland, remarkable for the captirity of "WiDiani, and 
for the death of Malcolm III., kinga of Scotland ; from A* 8. 
Eahnmiek, from the rirer Abie and wic village, castle, fte. 

ALP, ALPS, some derive from L. albuSf Gr. a>,<po£, white ; 
others from O. Gael, alb, an eminence, or alb, white, or from 
Grael. ailp, mountain, or ai/p, white ; as being always white with 
snow, aaya Armstrong. The Celts called the high moantama 
Alpes or Olbe. (Cluver,) Another writer 8aye» the name ii sup- 
posed to be derived from Celt, o^, signifjping verdant heighta or 
mountains ; and, amongst the ancient Scythians, the spirit of a 
mountain ; or from L. t^bus, alpus, white with snow. (Lond* 
Encyc.) The Chal. has alban to be white, Syr. alben to whiten, 
Teut. alp a swan. See also laid, in Orig, hb. iii. and Serviut in 
Virg. u'En. lib. iii. 

ALSACE {aUasif), a province of France. In L. it ia found 
written Elisatia, Alisatia, and Alsatia* According to some writers 
ito ancient name waa Elsas, i^. the Country of the Elssssin, 
a tribe who are supposed to have derived their name from the 
river ///, on the banks of which they dwelt. Manage says the 
111, EUus, or lUus was anciently called the Alsa, as appears by 
old title-deeds at Strasburg ; hence Alsa-tia, Alsace. 

ALSATIA, Black friars, London. Sheridan thinka Alsatia 
may have been the habitation of the Ancient Saxona. Qu* A. S. 
EiUd Seasem, Old Saxons. See Alsace* 

ALSTON, in Cornwall. JU-tw in Com. means the high- 
eliffhffl. 

ALTA I. The Altai are a vast ridge of mountains extending, 
in an easterly direction, through a considerable part of Asia, and 
forming a boundary between the Kussian and Chinese dominious. 
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(Pmkerioih) Tooke, i. 121, derives Altai from Tart, alaiait, 
perhape al'U^, lufjti monntain. Altai may, howerer, oome from 
Tore. aMi gold. The Chioeae eall these moimtahia Mnrthan, 
or mountains of gold. 

ALTEN (alt'ti) a town in N. of Norway, situated at the mouth 
of the Alien Elv, or river. 

ALTON, ALVETON, the parish of Alton, Alveton, Alchurch, 
or AlTechurcb, oo. Stafford. Jhe may be another orthography 
of the O. Eng. a/ne (Fr. avney miUi/es A. 8. abr) aa aIde^tree; 
from L. o/mtf. Cowel says, dhetum is the same as tiUneiimt 
which he translates, "a place where alder>trees grow.*' Bailey 
gives alvetum same as alnetum, an alder-grove. Nash says, 
"Doubtless tlie place Alvechurch took its name from the Saxon 
founder of the church here, one ^Ifgyth ; which, with Alfwith, 
Allouitby and the like, were common appellations of our Saxon 
anosstors; that in the most ancient writings Alvechurch waa 
called .Slfgythe Cireea; in Domesday survey, Alvieve Church; 
and in the later recordst, Alviuechurch, Alvieth-church, Alvechurch 
or Allehurch, as it is at this day.*' Alton is a contraction of 
AJveton. 

ALVERTIIOIlPi; CO. York. See Thorpe. 
ALVERTON, a village in Cornwall. M-ver-Um in Com. 
means the high green hill. 

AMAZONIA. AMAZON, S. America. Amaionia was first 
traversed in 1560 by Francisco OreUana, who, commg from Peru, 
saOed down the great river to the Atlantic. Observing companies 
of women in arms on its banks, he called the country Amazonia, 

and the river Amazon. Oricdo and Condamine both speak of these 
Amazon women. When the Abb6 Gilii, who lived in S. America 
many years, asked of the Quaquis, on the borders of the Cuccivere, 
which discharges itself into the Orinoco, the names of the dif- 
ferent tribes in the vicinity of this river, thcj replied that there 
were the Achereoottes, Fayures, Aichiam, and Benano, which 
latter word, in the language of the Quaquis, the Abb6 translates, 
"a nation composed solely of women." 

AMERICA, from Amerigo Vespucci, a Fioreutiue, who, in 
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1497, landed on that part of the continent to the aonth of the 
Equator. The continent wa8» however, first discovered by 
Golnmlras, a Genoese, in 1492. Webster says, <* first disoorered 

by Sebastian Cabot, June 11, o. s., 1498, and by Columbus, or 
Christoval Colon, August 1, in the same year.'* Vespucci's real 
Christiao name was Emmericua (the German St. Emmerich), 
afterwards Italianized into Amerigo. 

AMIENS^ {timieMff) in France, ftom L. ajMamum, from 
ambieniibtiM aquU, beeanse anrrounded by water. (JHet* Nat.) 

AMSTERDAM has iU name fiom the river Amstel, on the 
confluence of which, with an arm of the Zuider Zee, called the 
it is situated, and dam, a dam, bank to confine water. 

ANATOLIA, or NATOLIA, a geographical term now gene- 
rally considered as synonymous in e?ctent with Asia Minor; from 
Gr. avaroXij the east, the part where the son riaes ; ht. a coming 
forth ; the rising of the son or moon ; from ayAfsAAor, dam np, 
TiiXXttr to bring to an end ; mid. to b^ aria^ &c. AMtt^Xij m^ 
be compared with the Fr. Levami and the Arab, tkark, the rising 
of the son, the place where the sun rises, the east. 

ANOONA, Italy, named from its angular shape, from Gr. 
ayxujv angle, corner, valley, anything angular, from ayxij any- 
thing curved ; perhaps from Sans, ak, ag ; to bend. Thus, ok^ 
ag, ay XI), ayitm, anam, Ancona. See also Froeop, Ooth. trar, 
lib. 2, c. 13. 

ANDALUSIA, a province of Spain. Some authors assert that 
Andalusia is a corruption of Vandalosiay i. e. the country of the 
Vandals. R. P. Hardouin says, if this word was derived from 

Vandal, it would have been Vandalia. Others say Spain was first 
peopled by Andalous, son of Japhet. Herbelot says, Andalous 
is the name the Arabs gave to Spain in general, from the name of 
one of its provinces, Andalusia ; that this province was the first 
known to the Moors, and the first conquered by them ; and that it 
is not to be wondered at, that the Arabs, knowing nothing of the 
Vandals, who were ancient in comparison with the Moorq, should 
have imagined that Andaloos was the grandson of Noah ; and that 
Oriental nations believed that Spaiu^was one of the isles which. 
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■ceotdrng to Sacred Writ, were beqaeathed to the poeteritjr of 
Japhet. 

ANDARTON, a village in ComwaU. JM^dior^ In Cocn. 

meaus the oak hill. 

ANDES (an'deez), the geueral name given to the great range 
of mountains which runs along the western side of S. America. 
Considering that in the language of the Incas these mountains 
are called Jmti9, and as they abound in copper and other metals, 
HumboiMt is of opinion that the name is derived from the Femrian 
word ania, signifying copper, and metal in general. 

ANGLESEA, from A. S. Island, Angles of the Angles. - 
It was anciently called Mona, and Anglesea after it was cou(^ucred 
by the English. (Busivorih.) 

ANT, ANTON, a river in Hants. See Southampton. 

ANTARCTIC OCEAN. See Arctic. 

ANTILLES (amiUleeg\ a general name Ibr those islands which 
lie bqrond the fiermndas, towards the Golf of Mezioo. Arm* 
strong says, according to a great antiquary, JniiUe$ means water> 
land, and he derives it from Gael, an water, and tealia land. 
In the language of the natives Antilles may mean water-land, hut 
how the word can be connected with the Gaelic it is difficult to 
conceive. 

ANTWERP (Fr. Anvera, Flem. Antwerpen^ O. G. Antar£^ 
Sp. Enveres, Amb^resy Anveres, and AnTersa s Low L. Antwerpin 
and Handompia. The Germans have called it in L. Jniofpia, 
and the authors of the chronicles write Antwerpha and Andwer" 

putn). Some derive the name from Flem. handt hand, tcerpen to 
throw, hecause Silvias Brubon cut off the hand of the giant 
Antigone (who hved upon the hanks of the Scheldt) and threw it 
into that river I What may have contributed to strengthen the 
story, is a tooth that is shown, greater even than the hand, and 
wei|^iing 60s. ; as also the custom, in certain fttes, of exhibiting 
representatbns of castles with the figure of a giant ; and stiU 
further from the fiict that the arms of the town are a castle and 
two liauds. The most judicious historians, however, agree that 
the true etymology is from the Jb'icm. Aenwerj^t added— not, as 
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to enable the citT 

derived from such sncoe-s^iTe 

came AenvrerpetL, Latinized into 

werpen. (Trans, from Lmmmriimtwm.p 

AFENNIN^ fiat L. 
•IflMd to a pMk criid^ oTAe Al^ 
pe>k of m nil— IMM (See£«nr.; 

APPLEBY, CO. We*ic>:^r«l4r^i, vjciri aiiuu A^itt^.-j 
Apulbv, and called br the TL-^»r^ A-.-iI-iutja^ vimcr pert-t :'* 
present name, with the *^^^^**ir- oi Dam, kg 
derires Aballaba from «i «d < 

The bntorim dMbto 

and ajB there is a plaee of this . m^m^ , 
Liiieofai ; sbo Applebr ^fagna and Pvia ia Lanaer, ^ ; 

Applethwaite, Appleganh, Applecosi, 6aTf^i -jl* TrarrniT- 

APPLEDORE, Kent. " ApoUn^ App*6^^-rt, i>txz JiucAri^ , 
a hartour on the coast '■A Deron : Apajdre Cwlv, A^^i^ eiiaa 
Comb, Isle of Wi^" {BmrnmO,) Fiaa A. 




an apple-toee; <q>/, «p/, spfdc^ 
villa or linage." 

APPLEDRAM, lormerk Ap^^diaiB. «x 
says Apuldram, or Apuldre-ham ii » Stiofi ismt'.^ i^^.-r-y.'-^tr <yf 
its situation, Tiz. a hoose or viQsga catsarj c« ifci Taanji 

He iden to Lj^ wbo, bovrwr, is ipfak?«g A^fMbnr is 
Kent '^Apoldie, villa iaagroC 
Pram seme toot as AmjcMMOU 

ABANJUEZ (arWAMMtf X a tova m Sfowmidtohe 
mpted from L. Ara Joru, die sltar of Jotv. 

ARABIA, aodentij calkd Aiafaali, vbadi 
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Heb. wrub or ereb, aignifyiog the west ; also merchandise, traffic, 
ftc.; others from Jarab, son of Joktan; or frook Arabak, or 
Arbah, a district of Tehama, which was inhabited by Ishmad. 
By the Syrians and many of the Orientals it was called Arabistan. 

Moses styles western Arabia, Arabah, which affords a strong 
presumption that its original uame was derived from its situation. 

{Rees.) The Arab, has *wb, or *arab, ** The Arab natioii," 

peculiarly those who inhabit cities. 

ARARAT, the mountain on which the Ark is said to have 

rested. The name, according to some writers, is properly that 
of a region, not of a mountain. See Moses Chorenensis, Hist. 
Arm. ed. Whiston,. pp. 289 — .'361. This region is nearly in the 
middle of Armenia, between the Araxes and Lake Van, and is still 
called by the Armenians Ararat. It u sometimes used in a 
wider sense foit the whole of Armenia itself. Some derive the 
Heb. tg^^H ararat from Sans, arjawarta^ holy ground. See 
Wahl, Asien, 518, 806, seq. ; Morier, Second Journey, 312; 
Schroeder, Thes. Ling. A.rm. .O.^ ; Ker Porter, Travels, vol. i. 1 78, 
seq. ; Smith & Dwight's Ees. in Armen. vol. ii. 73, and Gesen. 
Tregelles, LonJ. 1846. 

ARBROATH, sometimes Aberbrothwick, more ooraectly A.b0t» 
brothoek, a town in Forlkr, Scotland, named from its sitnation at 
the mouth of the smsll river Brothock* See Abbr. 

ARGHANOEL, Russia, named after Michael the archangel. 

AIICIIKS COURT, an Ecclesiastical Court in England, so 
called from the Church of St. Mnry-Ie-Jiow (de arcubus)» 
whose top is raised of stone pillars, built bow or archwise, 
where it was anciently held. {Blaekst<me.) From L. areu9 
abow, arch, vanlt. Court from A. S. eurt (Arm. eourtf It. 
8p. and Port, eoriei Fr. eour), from Gr. %o^c an enclosure, 
court-yard. 

ARCHIPELAGO, properly the sea which separates Greece 
from Asia Minor, otherwise called the /Egean Sea ; but also 
applied to a sea interspersed with many isles, or a group of isles. 
Some say from 6r« cc^%oc chief, others from Atyaioc .£gean, and 
vcAayoc sea, from or allied to Heb. peUf stream. 
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ARCTIC OCEAN, i.e. the Northern Ocean, whenee the Ant- 
arctic Ocean, i.e. the ocean opposite to the Arctic Ocean — fifom 
6r. apHfttxoe, id., from a^og a bear, also a northern conttdla- 
tion (the Bear). 

AtoENNES (arden'), a tract of country in France and 
Belgium, from the O. Gaul, word arden a wood ; others say from 
ar great, de}i a forest. Manage, quoting Camden, says, "whence 
Arden, now called Woodland, co. Warwick, which was the greatest 
finest in England further, " that in Sweden, pr^s de TOstio- 
gothie, is a forest named Com-Arden." Gnsar calls Ardennes 
Ardnenna; Fortnnatns, Ardenna. 

ABGH, ERGH (which form the last syllable of many local 
names in Lancashire, Westmoreland, and the adjoining parts of 
Yorkshire, as in Strasergh, Mansergh, Sizergh, Frisergh, Britergh, 
Grimsargh), Whitaker derives from Sw. ar/^ ploughed land. 
Ar/ may be from L. arvum a field, literally arable land, from 
4tnm§ ploughed, for wuu8f fix>m ofo to plough. 

ARGYLL, found written Argyle, a county in ScotUnd; tnm 
Gael. Jfpmli said to be contracted firom Jrre'Gmdhel, the 
ftontier of the Gaels ; some say Sttrra^Ghmdheal, the country 
of the West Gael. 

ARLBERG, in Tyrol ; properly Adier's berg, i.e. eagle's 
mountain. See Vorarlberg. 

AKLON, Belgium, said to be the Roman Orolanum. 

ARMENIA. The Greeks derive the name of this tract of 
country firom one Aimenus, who, after accompanying Jason in 
the Argonantic expedition, settled here. Others, tranaforming 
Armenia into Aramia, derive it from Aram, son of Shem, or firom 
a king of Armenia of that name. Bochart thinks Armenia may 
come from Heb. aar mountain, and il/i/ii, the name of a province 
in this country, mentioned by Jeremiah, and placed by that 
prophet between Ararat and Aahcfaenas. This opinion is sup* 
ported by Chaldee interpreters, who on this and a like passage in 
Amos, instead of Mini read Armana, so that Armenia may mean 
the mountain or mountainous part of Mini or Mynias> as Nicdlaa 
of Damascus calls it. "Hie name Mini, Menui, and Mynias, or 
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My)ii9> was at fint pecaliar to one pronncQi but in time bmme 
commoik to the whole eonntij. Jftm or Meimi is snppoeed to 
be deiifed from a Heb. word signifying metal ; Armenia, aeoording 

to Prooopins, abounding with mines. See Moses Choren. Hist. 
Armeu. p. 49; Boch. Phaleg. lib. i. c. 3; Jerem. li. 27; 
Amos, iv, 3 ; Procop. lib. i. De Bell. Pers. 

AEMORICA, the ancient appellation of that part of fVance 
now called Breta^w s from Cdt. «r opon* mor the acn* L e. 
maritime. 

AKRASk a town of Fnmoe— -**a eormption of Origiacam, ita 
ancient name, said to be from Celt, or mouth, embouchure, 
riffui cut, divided, ar river.** 

ARRO, a river in co. Radnor, properly arw, from W. garw 
rough. Bryn Arw is the name of a moimtain in co. Monmouth. 

ARUN, a fiver in Soasez ; qu. W. anoyn very white, bright, 
from prefix or, and pvyn white s or Aran may be an extensbn of 
the Celt. or. See Ayrshi&s. 

ARUNDEL, Sassez. The earliest eonjectaral accounu ascribe 
the name of this place to hirondellff a swallow, which is still the 
arms of the town, though the origin of the bearing is not known. 
Some assert that the celebrated Bevis of Hampton (South), the 
eonqueror of the giant Ascapar^ and heio of aneient romanoea, 
who ia anppoaed to have been keeper of the eastle herc^ had a 
ftvonrite hone^ whidi for its awiftness he not only termed 
Hirondelle, or Orandele in Norman-French, bat also the demesne 
after its name. There is still a tradition among the Norwegians, 
which asserts that their countrymen, in the course of their 
descents on these coasts, established themselves here, and gave 
the name of their own Arendal to this place. The t^bfoasAof^ of 
Arundel eeema simple enoD|^, i.e. Dell of the Aran, on which 
river this town ia aitnated. King Alfred left BrwM§ to hia 
brother Athelm. Bnt aee Tieraey, Hiat Anmdel. See also 
Arun. 

ASCENSION ISLE, one of the African islands in the South 
Atlantic Ocean. It was first discovered in 1501 by Galego, 
a Pbrtngnese navigator, who called it Ilha de Noasa Senhora de 
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Coneeiqio ; Ide of Oor Ladj of Conception. It was seen a 
second time by Albuquerque, on bis Toyai::e to Iiulin in lAO.'i, 
probably ou Ascension Day, whin it roooived its present name. 
{Rees,) There is also anotber isle o( thia name, Ijriog about 
100 leagues £. from the coast of Braiil. 

ASHBT-DE-LA-ZOUOIl, co. Leioester. lu original da 
signation was simply Ashby ; it received the addition '* De-la* 
Zooch" from the Zouches, who were lords of it. Athby, iu 
ancient writings is called Ascebi and Esseby — perhaps the Ay or 
town of the Jaci or Essi. Zouch was formerly written Zuche 
(Low L. Zuchena) and Soueh» which sigtiifics a withered or dij 
atock i from Fr. aoncAe, a corruptbn of G* atoeA* 

ASIA. A name originallj given to Aaia Minor, or aoma part of 
it ; perhaps from the Asses, Ases, or Osses about Mount Taurua. 
Mallet, North. Antiq. i. (M). Qa. Or. afw to dry, make dry, a^a. 
drought, allied to Ilcb. az to burn. Bochart's etymology is 
very reasonable. He says the term Asia was first applied to the 
great peninsula — now commonly caUed Asia Minor— which occu* 
pies a middle place between Europe and Africa, and he derives 
it from the Phoen. m oat, which aignifiea not only half, but 
middle; and he quotes Pliny, who says, "/nae, id ast k 
Gsdibus, iniranti dextrd Afliea ettt ItBvd Europa. Inter has 
Asia est." Also Mela de Asift, lib. i. cap. 2 : '* Media nostrii • 
aequorlbus excipitur." Others derive Asia from Sans, atwa a 
horse. 

AJSSYNT, CO. Sutherland. Aaaynt or Assint ia aaid to be a 
contraction of the Gael, at offtu umte, aignifying "out and in," 
evidently referring to and deacriptive of the general ontlino of 
ihit parish. A glance at the map of Assynt makes it extremely 
probable that this derivation is correct. {Stat. Ace. S(H)t.) 

ASTO, ASTA, ASTI, in names of places iu the liusquc pro- 
vinces of Spain, as in Astobeza, Astorga, and in Sp. names men- 
tioned by Roman writers, as in Aata, Aatige, Aatapa, Astura, 
Aatnrica, ia a corruption of the Basq. Mhot miMO, a rock ^ thna 
Astarpa, a dwellmg at the ibot of a rock ; Aat-ura, the rivar 
Astura, literally rock-water (irrtf water). See Astubias. 

o 
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AS'i'OiiGA, in Spain, corrupted from Asturioa (Augusto) its 
ancient name ; but see Asto. 

ASTRAKHAN, found written Asti»ktn» Aatnetn» and Attra- 
ohan ; name of a prorinoe of the Boinan fimpiTe, and formerly 
of a Khannate— i.e. the dominion or district of a Khan— whieh 
extended northward from the rirer Terek to the sources of the 
Ufa in the Ural Mountains. Astrakhan is also the name of the 
capital of the province. Some assert that this city was built by 
a Tartar king named Astra Khan, who. gave it his name. M« de 
riele« in his Carte d'Asie for his Hist« of Jangis Khan» namea 
this city Hadji Terean or Astraean» and the historians of Jangii 
Khan and Timnr Bee speak of a title giving great privileges* and 
called a terean* 

ASTU'lU AS, a province of Spain lying near the Bay of Biscay ; 
the country inhabited by the Astures, i.e. those who dwelt on 
the banks of the Astura. Silius Italicus says the Astures take 
their name from Astor or Astyr, Memnon*s charioteer I There 
is a Tillage called Astmn, 39 miles S. £. of Borne, at the month 
of a little river of the same name. Strsbo calls it JfnpOQ lemfuc ; 
Pliny, Astora ; Festns, Stars. Lamartini^re thinks the Astmres 
of Spain may have originally dwelt on the banks of this river. 
But see Asto. 

ATCHAFALAYA, a river of the United States, one of the 
western arms of the Mississippi at its delta. The name means 
the ''lost water." (Johutw.) 

ATHENS (Fr. Aihim$, L. Jikenm, 8p. Jietuu, It. Jteney, 
from Chr. Adijvai, Ad^jvij, from A^i^vrj^ AQr^vaia, Minerra or Mlas, 
goddess of Wisdom. At Athens was a tribunal famous for the 
justice and impartiality of its decisions, called Areopagus. Labbe 
derives the name from Apaoc itctyoQ, the hill of Mars. A^c msy 
come from Sans, arah the planet Mars. 

ATH£BSTON£» a market town« eo. Warwick, a cormption of 
Arden's-town, it being sitoated on the oonfines of the great 
forsat* See Ardbh frsa. 

ATLANTIC. This ocean was called Atlanticus, either from 
its washing the coast not far from Mount Atlas, on the western 
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side of Africa, or from its behig the great tea beyond Mount 
Atlas. " AUas is sajed to support the heaTens near where the 
Hesperides are situated. Atlas might possibly haye been the 
founder of the people who possessed the extremest parts of 
Africa about Mount Atlas, which on account of its extraordinary 
height, seemed to prop up heaven, and because it was far in the 
west, where they imagined heaven almost met the earth. This 
mountain mi(;ht have had the name from the first ruler of the 
people." (Cooke, notes on Hesiod.) From L. Atlaniicut, from 
6r. AtKBtmnot, from krXBLg, one who carries burdens ; not sup- 
portmg pain or toil, a, priT., tktiftd, tXam, to bear, endure, sufl^. 

Some of the Arabic lexicons give ^^Jl^) atlas, bare, smooth, 
satin, sphere, &c. 

ATLANTICA or ATLANTIS, an isle mentioned by the 
ancients as situated W. of Cadu^ on the strait of Gibraltar, 
and which they allege to have been sunk and OTsrwhelmed 
by the ocean. Atlas, Atlantis, Atlanticus, Atlantica. See At- 
lantic. 

ATTOCK, a fort and small town in the Panjab. Its name 
signifies obstacle," which is supposed to have been given to it 
under the presumption that no scrupulous Hindoo would pro- 
ceed westward of it. Some assert that the name was given to 
it by the Emperor Akbar, because he here found much difficulty 
in crossing the river. The river itself is at this place frequently 

by the natives called Attock. {^homton.) From Hind. cJ^t 

atdk^ prevention, stop^ hindrance, obstruction, bar, obstacle; 
aiakmd, to be stopped, prevented* 
AU, as a termination of names of places in Germany, is the 

G. aue a pasture, meadow. 

AUDLEY, from A. S. aid, old, leafft a field — the old field. 

AUDLEY END, Essex, takes its name from a magniticent 
palace built there by Thomas Audley, Chancellor of England. 

AUGSBURG ifimgilbwrg) in Bavaria, situated near the junction 
of the rivers Wertach and Lech; called by the Romans Vindo 
and liens; whence the origM city founded by them was named 

c 2 
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Augusta Vindelicorum ; and from Augusta comes the first sylkble 
in Augsburg. Thus, Augusta-burgt Angstbuig^ Augsbnig. 

AUNE, or Atou, name of a river in Devon, and of serenl 
nvers in England. See Aton. 

AURANGABAD, a city in Hindustan ; the city of Aurang- 
zeb. See Abad. 

AUSTIN FRIARS, contraction of Augustine Friars. 

AUSTRALIA, contmction of Austral Asia, i.e. Southern Asia, 
ftom L. autiralU, fnm amier the South. 

AUSTRIA, Latiniied from 6. Oaterreieki Mer Eaatem, 
reieh kingdom ; the Eastern Empire, so called in reference to the 
Western doininions of Charlemagne. " Ostirrichi " {ost-reich or 
bster-reichy the eastern realm) first occurs in a diploma of Otho III. 

AUTUN {otun'). See Dunum. 

AUYERGNE (ovaim'), a provinoe of France ; from Low L. 
Jnemia, said to be firom Celt, or eicellence, iem, contraction 
of baron soldiers, because the Anyergnats were very warlike. 

AVA, capital of Birma. Its natiye name is Angwa, which 
means a fish-pond ; and it is said to have been so called because 
erected where such a pond had formerly been. Angwa was cor- 
rupted by the Hindus and Malays into Awa, and by the Eu- 
ropeans mto Ava. Its official name is Batnapum (Oily of the 
Pearl). The capital is not confined to Ava, but embraces Sagaing 
and Amarapuia ^own of Immortality). 

AVE MARIA LANE. See Paternoster Row. 

AVERNUS, The Lake of, Campania, Italy, so called because 
the vapours that exhaled from it were so poisonous^ that they 
struck dead the birds that fiew over it. The name was not 
peculiar to Italy. One of these ATcmi was near the Temple of 
Minerva at Athens, and another in Syria. ATcmus is firom Or. 
wpyot, a, priy., opic a bird. See Gic, also Lir., Flin. lib. 4 ; 
1^. Mn, lib. iy. 512, vi. 242 ; Lucret. yi. 738 et seq., also 818. 

AVON, found written Aune, Afene, and Atbn ; a river in 
Somerset ; also the name of four other rivers in England ; from 
W» a/on, avon, Arm. a/on, Com. auan, Ir. abhan, Manx am 
a river, from Gael. oMAatfiJi, which Armstrong deriyes from mnA 
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vt&ter, oceaii> oifi water. " Avon " is found in names of plaeea 
in Wales, as Aberavon, S. Wales. See Aber. 

AXHOLM {aa^kome)t co. Lincoln ; from Sax. Eaxanholm, from 
the town Axel, and holm an isle having manj men in it. 
{BaUey») But see IscA. 

AXUNSTEB, from A. S. Easaimimter. See Isca. 

AXMOUTH. See Isca. 

AYLESBURY, co. Backs. The British irame Is said to be 

lost. The Saxons called this city Aeglesburge. In Domesday 
it is mentioned under Eilesberia and Elesberie. Leland writes 
Alesburj, Camden, Ailesburj, which mode of spelling is retained 
in the title of the Marquis of Ailesbury {En^, Eney,)* The 
name is also found written Ailesbnrie and Aylesbnrie. " Ailsbniy 
derived gieat fiune horn Eadbnrg or Bdbnrg and her abter 
Eaditha, two holy virgins, the daughters of FrewaldorPredewall, 
a king or Mercian prince, who was lord of this country." 
(Kennett, Paroch. Antiq.) Speed affirms tliat Aylesbury '* be- 
came much frequented on account of the holiness of St. Edith, 
and that the town was allotted to her for her dowry,** &c. &c. 
Elfleda, Duchess of Merda, daughter of King Alfred, is said to 
haTe induced her brother Edward, called the Elder, to repair 
Edsbury, after the town had been laid waste by the Danes. 
Leland also speaks of " Ellesburowe, in Chiltem Hilles, three 
miles from Alesbury by south." Eadburg, Eadsburg, Eadsbury, 
Ealsbury, Alesbury, Ailsbury, Aylesbury. 

AYRSHIRE. The river Ayr is said to give its name not only 
to the town of Ayr, at whose mouth it stands, but also to the 
paiiah and county. In royal charters* and in all ancient records, 
the name of the burgh is written Are, anbsequently changed to 
Air, and since the end of the last century it has been written Ayr. 
The name of the river may be from Celt, ar clear, " said to be 
sufficiently characteristic of this stream, which, flowing above a 
graYcUy bed, continues clear and limpid through the whole of its 
oovurae. There are other rivers bearing the same name, and 
donhtless having a common etymology, not only in England, 
France and SwitierUnd, but in almost every country in Europe." 
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AZO'R£S» or Western Isles» a series of islands in the N. Atlan- 
tic;* belonging to Portugal, were so ealled from the great number 
of bttwks fonnd there; from Port. afore«« pi. of ofor a hawk. 

AZ'OY, the Sea of, in Bassia, takes its name firom the town of 
AsoTy on the mainland. Aiot is found written Aioph, Asqih* 
Azov, Azacb, Azoif, AssofF, and Asoph. In ancient history there 
were several rivers and towns named respectively Asopie, Asopo, 
Asopus, and Asopa. Josepbus mentions Asoph or Asophon as 
the name of a village in Palestine, near the Jordan. Ortelius, 
referring to Josephas* sa^s that by Asophos is meant the village 
of Asodus. Some assert that the river in Bceotia was so ealled 
on aooonnt of its extreme mnddiness ; others that Asophna» son 
of Neptone, gave his name to this river, 

B. 

BAALBEC, BALBEC. Mr. Francis Ciossley thinks Baalbec 
is the Phcen.-Ir. baal'heaet, i.e. the snn-eircle ; and he says it vras 
no doubt originally one of those vast eireolar earthen embankments 
with upright stones, and an sltar in the centre, such as the 

Phoenicians erected at Amesbury ; at the Giant*s Ring, near 
Belfast ; and at Greenan Mountain, co. Donegal ; and that the 
name of the latter particularly carries us back to remote antiquity : 
Grian, i.e. Grynoeus ; an, i.e. ain a circle. In Arab, it is pro- 
nounced Ba'albak, and was ealled by the Greeks Heliopolis, i.e. 
City of the Sun. Some assert that Baalbec is the Baalath of 
Scripture. 

BABEL, from Arab. JjU bdb bel, the gate or court (city) of 

Bel, or Belus, in allusion to the Tower or Temple of Belus^ 
commonly called Tower of Babel. Some say Babel is for Heb. 
bn^n hUbd confiirion ; hdUHt to mix or confiise. See Babsi^ 

MAMDBL. 

BABELMANDEL, properly Babelmandeb, a strait which 
joins the Red Sea to the Ocean^ called by some Latin geographers 
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Oatimn LuctAs : from Aiab. Bdim 'I wumdab, i.e. the fiuenl gvt^ 
pMflage of mouniing, the gate of tears, from Mb a gate, 

J\ al the, (^jj natiaba to bewail (a death). It reoeiTed ita 

name from the old Andnane, from the danger of the navigituni, 
and the number of ahipwiecks hj which it waa dietingDished ; 

which induced them to consider as dead, and to wear momrning 
for all who had the boldness to hazard the passage through it 
into the Ethiopic Ocean. 

BABYLON, supposed to have stood on the spot where the 
Tower of Babel was built ; from Babel. 

BACH (bak), in names of plaeea in Walea, ia the W. baeA 
small. 

BAGHABACH {baXmk\ on the Rhme, a contraction of 

L. Bacchi ara, the altar of Bacchus, a name conferred upon a 
rock in the bed of the river, usually covered with water, but in 
very dry seasons appearing above the surface. The sight of it is 
hailed with joy by the owner of the vineyard, who r^ards this 
as a sore sign of a fine vintageb ( Jftcrray.) 

BADAJOZ {bad!ahoth)), ''from Aiab. bOtd aue, land of lifr." 
{Vieyra,) Perhaps jjj balad province, city, town, ^Jtu^ *aish 
hfe. 

BADEN (bah'cTn), the name of many places in Germany, &c. 
The word Baden is simply the pL of Q. bad a bath, most of the 
places in question bdng^ oir baring once been, frmons for their 
baths. Badm^Badm is so called to distmguish it from the 

others. 

BAFFA, in Cyprus, corrupted from Gr. Uol^os, a city which 
was sacred to Venus. 

BAGDAD (m Arab, j^jjb b6ghddd). It is said that the city 

of Seleuca (built by Sdencns) was reduced to such a state of 

desolation, as to have nothing remaining on the spot where it 
formerly stood but the cell of a monk called Dad, and a garden 
adjoining, whence it was called Bagdad, i.e. the Garden of Dad. 

cL bdgh in Pers. ia a garden, Baradiae. 
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BAGH, or BAG, in locil 




ft gndnit oidiaid, plintetioB ; as Kndsiya tbe Bftme of m 
gvden ontside the waOs of Delhi 

BAHAR', or BIHAR', capital of a province of the same name 
in Hindustan, and which, though distiuct from, is sometimes 
idmrificd with Bengal ; eomqited from Sans. eiAdr, m Boddhist 
mooftstciy* 

BAKT8CHISERA% a town in the Crimea, hidden in n Yillej. 

The Dame means "the palace of the gardens," from Tore. <4^a&^U 

^plfilc ft gaiden» palaoe. 

BALA, in names of places in Wales and Iidand, means the 

exit of a mcr cot of a lake. (W. and Ir.) 

BALA HISSAR, of the city of Cabul, Affghanistan, sig:nifies 
the upper town or castle, ^^as Bala-Khanen means the upper 
room of the royal palace, which commanded the lower and more 
oxtenaife portion, divided into two hy the Cahol riyer." {Bkiek- 
wood.) The Pers. 6M signifies ahove^ high ; the Arab kia4r is 
ft fortified town, a eastle. 

BALAKLATA (Crimea). The Genoese founded the little 
town at the bottom of the haven, and built the fort ou the 
adjoining cliff. The name is corrupted from It. bella ckUnt 
beautiful qoay ; an appellation which it well deserves. 

BALEARIC ISLES. Majorca and Mmorca were andently 
called Baleares. The most western, being the greatest, was named 
Balearis Major, whence Majorca ; the most eastern, for same 
reason, was called Balearis Minor, whence Minorca. Some derive 
Baleares from Gr. /SaXXcu to throw, because the inhabitants were 
good sliugers. Bochart agrees with Strabo and others, who 
consider the name to be of native ongin, and he derives it from 
Phoen. httol lord, also skilfhl, and yaroh to throw, i.e. skilfal in 
the art of throwing. 

BALKH, one of the capitals of Khurasan, supposed to he the 
ancient Bactra, whence the name may have been corrupted. The 
historians of Persia attribute the foundation of this town to 
Kajuniarath, first king of this country, and say that he named it 
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Balkhe, from balkiden or halgiderit to welcome a friend, because, 
haviiig for a long tune lost his brother, he tt last femid him at 
this plaoe. Baikh io Arab, means "prood." 

BALKAN, from Turc. .,li!l.> bdlkdn, meaning chains of 

mountains in general ; particularly the Balkan, or Mount Usemusy 
which separates Bulgaria from Roumelia. 

BALLANGLEICH, a pathway leading down from the brow of 
the eastle hiD at Stiiluig. The name is Gael.» and signilles 
''the winding pass/* 

BALLY or BAL, BALLTROBE, BALLT8HANN0N. BaUy 
or Bal in local names in Ireland is the Ir. baile a town, village, 
townland — thus, Ballymony, town on the bog ; Ballintra, town 
on the strand ; Balljmore, the great town ; Baliinahinch, town on 
the island ; BaU/robe, Balljshannon, towns on the rivers Bobe 
and Shannon. 

BAL8C0TE {baheu^, Oion. See Cars. 

BALTA LIAiAN', on the European shore of the Bosphorus, 
celebrated for a treaty between the Turks and Russians which 

was signed there. The Turc. ^UjJ liMdn is a port« from Gr. 

BALTIC SEA. This sea has either been named from its 
ha?ing the shape or qipearanoe of a belt, or ftom certain strsits 
or channds snrronnding its isk^ csUed belt§i ss the Greater and 
Lesser Belt on the coast of Denmark. BaOey says, "the sea 

belonging to Baltia, an island in the German Ocean" — from L. 
Balticum (mare), from halteum (A. S. helt^ Sw. 6a/^, Dan. balte) 
a belt, which some derive from the Gael, beilt. 

BALTIMORE^ one of the chief cities in Maryhmd, U.8., 
takes its name fifom Lord Baltimore, who settled the province of 
Ifaiyland in 1(»35. 

BALUCHAR. Under "Bdiu-ekar, or dhfr, land covered by 
a deposit of sand, a sand-bank formed by a deposit of sand from 
the waters of a river," ^Vilson says, " name of a village near 
Murshidabad, perhaps originally so formed from the river " — 

ftom Hind.jjb ^^Um sand (from Sans. bdiMkA),j>. chart chocr^ 

ashoal, baidc 
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BAM, BEAM, found as initials in names of places in England, 
an said to denote that thejr xeoeived their names ffom being 
situated in woody places, or near a grove. The A« 8. beam is a 
tree. See Bampton and Bbamflbbt. 

BAMBERG, a town of Germany, m Franeoma, anciently 
Babenberg, the nnme supposed to have been given to it by Babe, 
(daughter of the Emperor Otho II.), who enlarged it. 

BAMPTON. Many places in England have been so unmed* 
from their elevated situation and being covered with wood, from 
A* 8. beam^luHe ; beam a tree, cAme a hfl). 

BANBURTyQion, means, according to somCi ''high fastness." 
(See BiTRY.) Bailey says, " of Sax. bona manslaughter, hyrigh 
a city, perhaps so called from some great slaughter there." 
Bailey probably refers to the great battle between King Cynric 
and the Britons, a.d. 556 ; but Banbury in Wilts also lays claim 
to b^g the site of the ssme event. Camden says the Saxon 
name of this place was Banesbyrig; in Domesday it is called 
Banesberie. The A. 8. b&na is destruction ; the W. btm is high. 

BANGOR, ibund written Banchor, N. Wales. De Bsrri, 
speaking of the cathedral church of Bangor, says, " it must not 
he confounded with the celebrated college of the same name in 
Flintshire. Bangor (i.e. the college in Caermarthcn) is properly 
called Bangor Deiniol, Bangor Vawr yn Arllechwdh." The 
historian Cressy places the date of its foundation in a.d. 516, and 
adds, ** Bialgo Conan not long after bnilt a city, which for the 
beanty of ito situation he called Jtoii-c^, i^e. the high or con* 
spicuouB choir and in a note De Barri adds, ''When Christianity 
was first establislicd in Britain, it was only in particular societies, 
which went by the appellation of Cor, i.e. circle, society, or con- 
gregation, distinguished after by the names of those teachers who 
established them. When these C^au began to have authority, 
they came to be called by the name of Bangor, from ban high, 
and e^, i.e. the supreme society or college." Somner derives 
the A. 8. BoMorena^rk^ Baneoma-byrig (Bangor) from banc 
a bank, an elevation, chor a choir, and burh or byrig, a burg or 
city. 
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BARBARY, a large tract of country in the N. of Africa, so 

called by the Arabs, and said to be from barr^fjfun an 

iinciiltiTated country, or barrfyyai a desert, bMause it was veiy 
little populated before the Arabs inhabited it* See Lamartinidn^ 

quoting Dapper, p. 116. 

BARBICAN. Pennant says, "the Barbican which I men- 
tioned as originally a Roman specula or watch-tower, lay a little 
to the north of this street (Noble Street). It was an appendage 
to most fortified places. The Saxons gave them the title of 
Bnigh-kenning. They were esteemed so important, that the 
custody was always committed to some man of rank." " There 
was of old a manor-house of the kmg's, called Base-court, or 
Barbican, destroyed in 1251 ; but it was restored, as appears 
above." See Pennant, pp. 12, 331, Lend. 1813. 

BARCELONA, Spain, corrupted from L. BareUuHmit; thus, 
Barcmone, Baroelone, BaroeloDa. Pineda aays, '* anciently 
Bareimdne, a name gt?en it by AmUcar Bareimu** 

BAB'DAWAN, a district and a city in Bengal; from Ptors. 
^Ui^j bardawdn, from Sans, vardhamdna thriving. 

BARDNEY, co. Lincoln, from A. S. trge island, beordana of 
birds. It is found written Beordan^ige* See Bosworth. 

B ABDISET, an idand off the coast of Caemarron, so called ftom 
having been the last retreat of the Welsh bards ; from W. bardd 
a bard, ey from A. S. ig, an isle. 

BARLOW. See Low. 

BARMOUTH, N. Wales ; named from its situation near the 
conflux {aber) of the Maw — usually called Avon Vawr, i. e. the 
Great River — ^from aber maws thus, Aber Maw, Bermaw, Bar- 
mouth. 

BARmGORE. See Naoork. 
BARTON. See Bbrwick. 

BASING, OLD, a town and castle near Basingstoke, Hants ; 
Bailey says, from Sax. basing, a coat of mail, because of the re- 
semblance it has thereto. But see Ing. 

BASINGUALL STREET, a corruption of Basiog-haugh, i. e. 
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the haugh belonging to the Basmg familj. Ilaugh or Aai^ is a 
•mall piece of ground adjoining a house, a small field ; literally 
an incloaed piece of land^ from A. S. Kaga. The 8co. Kattgk ia a 
low-ljrmg meadow. Bailey says, Baaing-hall or Baanahtw Street, 
onoe called Basbgia-hawe, fW>m Sax. basing a cloak, aw€ a hall, 
q. d. a place for cloth of which doaks, &c., are made/' 

BASLE, Basel, Basil, or BAlc, a town in Switzerland, built upon 
the site of the ancient BasUia ; from Gr. (iaa-iXsix queen* 
princess ; also kingdom, sovereignty. The French pronounce it 
bahl i the Qermana ba^l, 

BASQUE PBOVINCE8. The Baaquea call themadm Vii- 
cafnot and BUscoa. Some derive Ba$pte from the Baaq. baaoeo 
a mountaineer, a highlander. Humboldt says from bageoa a 
forest, whence baso-coa, belonging to a forest, pi. Basocoac. The 
Basques have been also called Vasqucs, Vascones, and Vascons* 
The general opinion seems to be that Gascony was peopled, 
towards the end of the aixth century* by a Spanish tribe that 
croaaed the Pyreneea, and took poaeeaaion of NoTcmpopulani. 
Gaacon ia therefore most probably merely another orthography of 
Vaacon. The Gascons, like the Baaqnea, confound the letters v 
and 6, which gave rise to Scaliger*8 pleasantry — " Felices populi 
quibus biberevat civere.*' According to some writers, the Basques 
call themselves Euscaldunac, their country Euscalerria, and their 
language Euscara, or Escuara. Larrnmcndi derives Escuara from 
eteueo free, era mode, or manner. It ia more than probable that 
the only etymological part of Eacuara is etc, and that etc and 
eiMe may be sy nonymona with the flrat ayllable vaBatq^w, Fatf-ue, 
Bitq-ue, and Chte-^ny ; and perhapa with vetc and oic in aome 
names of places, as Vesci, Vescia, Vescovato, and Osca. 

BASSO'UAll, or Basra, Balsorah, Turkey ; in Arab, "a mar- 
gin." It is situated on the Shat-al-Jrab, '* river of the Arabs.'* 
See Johnston. 

BASTIA* chief town of the iaknd of Coraica. Qu. It. basiia 
ximparty trench, fence, from Low L. batium» 

BATAVIA (Betnwe), an iale in HoUand between the Rhine 

and the Waal. The word is thought by many to be contracted 
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from fjat-auwers, " inhabitants of <;()Ocl or fruitful land," from 
baf, let, good, auwe ground, country. It is thought that the 
name is preserved ia part of Gelderland, the Bcfuwe, fruitful 
country, in opposition to Fehtwe, bad land from poie filling 
ddective, &c. (Hist. Dutch Lang, by Tpey.) Othen aay tbis 
isle occQpies part of the coontry of the ancient BataTi or Iniohi 
Batavomm, and that the name Betnwe is dlmred from that of 
Batavia. It seems more reasonable to presume that Betuwe is 
the original of Batavia. 

BATCH, BACII, a termination of local names in England, as 
in Comberbatch and Sandbach (Cheshire), Woodbatch (Salop), 
may be the G. bach a stream* riyniet. The A. 8. beek is still 
common in the northern counties* 

BATH. So called on account of the celebrity of its hot baths, 
from A. S. 6<eM, hatho, a bath (W. hadh^ or bazy 0. D. Sw. and 
Dan. bad), hathian to bathe. "It was called by Antoninus the 
Waters of the Sun (Aquae Solis) ; and from the great concourse of 
diseased people Acemanni Civitas, in A. S. Acmanceaster, i. e. 
the sick folks' town." The Britons named it Badiaa, and the 
Saxons Bathan-cester. 

BATTLE, Sussex. ''Battle Abbey, so called by William the 
Conqueror, in token of a signal victory obtained over Harold, the 
last Danish king ; which was the first step to his reducing the 
whole kingdom to obedience." { Baileij.) 

BAITERSEA. Bailey writes liatersea, " once called Patric's 
Ea, i. e. Patnck'a Isle." According to Lysons it is called in the 
Cominmr^s sunrey Batricesy, and has since been written Bat* 
trichsey. Batters^. Aubrey derivea iu name from St. FsftridL. 
Lambarde says, *« Battersey quasi Boters^ ; because it was near 
the water-side, and was the removing-honse of the archbishops of 
York.'* But, as Lysons observes, to confute so ubsurd an ety- 
mology, it is scarcely necessary to say that the archbishops of 
York had no property in Battersea till the reign of Edward IV. ; 
that Fktricesy in the Saxon is Peter's water" or river ; and as 
the same record which caUs it PMricesy mentions that it was 
gifen to St. F^ter, it might then first asaume that appeUatioo; 
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but this, be owns, it oonjeetare. Petertbam, wbieh is written 
preeisely the same in Domesday, tis., Patrioebam, belonged to 
St. Peter's Abbey, Cbertsey, and retains its original name, a little 

modernized. 

BAVARIA (L.), anciently Boioaria, i. e. the country of the 
Boii, or Boioarii. 

BAYONNE {bayon'), Sp. Bay('>nn, a city in the S. W. of France, 
near the ftontiers of Spain, from Basq. Bayon, from 6atya, Aayeno, 
a port, i.e. a good port. 

BEALACHNAM-BO, Loch Katrine: <nhe pass of cattle." 
(Gael.) 

BEAMFLEET, Bcamfled (Hunts) Bamfleet, Benfled (Essex) ; 
from A. S. Bemn-Jieot ; beam n tree (see Bam)y Jleot an arm of 
the sea, an estuary. See Chron. 897, and Boswortk, 

BEAUMAEIS (bo'morrit), in the Isle of Anglesey ; from Fr« 
beau, fine, and marais a fen or marsh. (fiaiUy,) 

BEAUNE (dene), in Fraoee ; firom Celt. M souroes, na from, 
maou two (Diet, Nat.) : perliaps watered by two streams haying 
their source near the town. Beauue was anciently written Beaulne 
(in L. Pagus lieluisus). 

BEAUVAIS {Jjo'vay)t in France, in L. BelloTacum, from Celt, 
beho valour, gwye man. The inhabitants were anciently re- 
nowned for their courage. {DUU Nat.) 

BECC, BEC, BECK, in names of pUuses, or as a temunatioii 
of names of places, in Enghnd, &c., denotes tbeur situation to be 
near a brook or river ; from A. S. heee a brook, rivnlet, from root 
of Ice. beck^ D. beck, G. bach. Beck is still used in the N. of 
England, particularly in Westmoreland, Cumberland, and north 
Lancashire for a mountain stream, or rivulet. See also Boamwtkf 
and Chr. 1140 ; Jug. p. 3/0, 4. 

BEDDGELERr (beth'gelert), Caernarvon, N. Wales, properly 
Bedd Cdert. Its name, says Carlisle, according to tradition 
implies '< the grave of Celert/' a greyhound which belonged to 
Llywelyn, the last Prince of Wales ; and a large rock is still 
pointed out as the monument of this celebrated dog, being on the 
spot where it was found dead, together with the stag which it had 
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pursued from Caernarvon. In W. 6«e^ is a glETe. For the 
tradition see BmgUjf (£xcara. in N. Wales). 

BEDFOBD, formerly Bedanford, a contraction of Bedicanford, 
from A. S. bedieam to bedike, fortify with a monnd, aod/brd^ id. 
''The fortress of the ford." The hattle between Cothwnlf and 
the Britons, in a.d. 572, is said to have been fought here. 

BEDFORD ROW, Ilolborn, *' took its name from the uses 
to which these lands, and others adjacent, were bequeathed bj 
Sir William Harpur of Bedford ; Tiz., to found a free and per- 
petual school in that, his natiTe place — ^for portioning poor 
maidens ; sopporting poor children ; and maintaining the poor 
with the snrplns; all of them inhabitants of the said town/* 
(Pennant.) 

BEDLAM, a corruption of Bcthlelu'in (tj. v.) ; the name of a 
religious house in London^ afterwards converted into a lunatic 
asylum. 

B££B» in names of places in the Holy Land* is the Heb. nMl 

(Arab. ^ beer) a well ; thns. Beer, name of a city near Jem- 

salem ; Beer-elim, the well of heroes ; Beer-sbebaj the well or 
fountain of an oath (shahnh an oath). 

B££B ALSTON, B££R FERRIS. Beer Alston is a small 
market town in the parish of Beer Ferris, Devon. Bisdon says 
it was given by William the Conqueror to the French fomily of 
ADenson, soon after the conquest, from whom it took its name ; 
and that in the reign of Henry II. this honour, as well as 
Beer Ferrers, erroneously called Bore Tcrris, was held by llenry 
Ferrers ; and Martin Ferrers, the last of that ancient house, was 
put in special trust to defend the sea-coast against the invasion 
of the French in Edward Ill.'s time. (See P. Cye,) Beer may 
come from A. S. heorh a hiU, rampart, citadel, fortification, heap* 
The A. S. has also heora, heairu, a grove, deancr, bearo, a barrow, 
high or hilly place, wood, grove, hill covered with wood. 

BEERSHEBA. See Bekr. 

BEHRING'S STRAITS (written also Beering and Bering). 
Captain Cook, who explored these straits, gave them this name, 
after Behring, an eminent navigator, who first discovered them. 
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BELGIUM. The Belgn were most probably the same people 
as the Yolkes. Stnbo and Titos Li?ius call themVolcBS, Cmur, 
YolgsB, Ansonins, Bolgn, Cicero, Belg^ and in Greek they are 

called OvoXneu, One of their chiefs is named by historians 
indifferently Bolgius and Belgius. Thierry and others assert that 
the Bolg or Fir-bolg were originally from Asia, and that, on 
quitting that continent, they for a long time dwelt on the borders 
of the Euxine, where the Greeks reduced them to servitude. 
From Thrace they emigrated to Ireland, and, having oonqneied 
the inhabitants, remained in the country for some time. They 
were, however,* snhsequently expelled by the inhabitants after a 
bloody battle, when they retired to the Isle of Man and the 
Hebrides, where several names of places still recall their passage. 
The traditions of Ireland also make mention of an emigration 
into that isle of Belgsc (Fir-bolg) from the embouchure of the 
Bhine in Gaul. Fir-Bhoig means the ancient Irish, the ancient 
Belgse. Fir in Irish means men. Keating observes that there 
are still three families in Ireland descended from the Bdgae, 
viz. the Gabhruighe of Connaught, the Fairsigh of Failghe, and 
the Galliuns of Leinster. The Belgse doubtless took their name 
from the Volga or Bolga, on the banks of which they dwelt. (See 
Bulgaria.) Volga, Bolga, Bolgse, Belgee, Belgseum, Belgium. 

BELGRADE, formerly the capital of Servia ; from Illyr, hel 
white, gtad a castle^ town. The Turks call it BeUffrad. In 
SUt. it is Bjdohrad, in G. Griechisch-Weissenburg, and 
Belgrad, and in Hung. Nlmdor-Fej^rvdr, all signifying white 
town. But see Bolgrad and Gorod. 

BEN, in names of places in Scotland, is the Gael, beann, beinn, 
beitme, a hill, mountain, summit, pinnacle. (Ir. beann, W. banu 
and pen, 0. bann high, pinn a summit.) 

BEN LEDI, a river flowing out of Loch Venachoir, Perth ; also 
the name of the most conspicuous mountain in Gallender — said to 
be a contraction of Gael. MnH'le-'JHa, " the hill of God." Some 
think it was named by the Druids, who had a temple on the 
summit of this hill, where the inliabitants in the vicinity assembled 
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for derotioii once a year ; and it is said that this meetiDg oon- 
tinved three days. 

BEN LOMOND denotes, according to some, a bare green hiU ; 
others say it is a contraction of Ben-ioek-lomint ** the hiU of the 

lake full of islands." Ben-more means the great mountain ; 
Benvenue, the small mountain ; Beindeirg, the red mountain ; 
Bencleughs, the rock mountain. The Gael, lorn is bare, naked, 
open or eiposed ; beagan is little (whence Tcnne) ; dearg red ; 
efae^ Meh, stone, pebble^ rock. 

BEN NEVIS, the highest mountain in Britain, eo. Invemesa, 
Scotland. The name Is gienerany derived ftom Gael, hemn 
a mountain, and L. 7iivis of snow. The hotter opinion seems to be 
that Benevis h for Benetis, contracted from heinn-nkamh-hhnthaiSf 
i.e. "the mountain with its summit in the clouds/' or, as in 
Pope's Homer, "cloud-kissing hill." Betnn a hill, nham the 
heavens or clouds ; da^Ama, the part of the human head between 
the forehead and the crown. The name may have come thus : 
Beinn-n^mh-bhathais, Beinnambathais, Bennamvathais, Bemnap 
▼atais, Bennavais, Bennevais, Ben Nevis. 

BENARES, a city of Hindustan, on the Ganges, from Pers. 

Bandris, also Btoiras, from Sans. VaraiM, from the 

two streams Yara and Nasi, as some say. Others derive Benaiea 
from Sans. VaranasM or Karit the splendid. 

BENDER, a town in Russia (formerly in Turkc)), on the 
Dniester. It was anciently called Tcckin or Tcgine. This place 
is rendered famous from the sojourn here of Charles XII., after 
han'ng been defeated by Peter the Great at Pultwa. The name 
is said to signify a tomb, and on that account, and in eonae- 
qnence of the length of the king's absence, many thought him 
dead. Bender in Tore signifies a place of passage, a place 
of commerce upon the frontiers ; port de mer, 6chelle dn 
Levant. 

BENT, CIIOW-BENT. Chowbent is a villarre in Lanca- 
shire ; the name means tlie bent or common of Chow or Chew. 
(See Baines* Hist. Lane.) Bent, a coarse kind of grass 
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growing on hilly ground {lAghtfiot) ; the open field, the phdn 
(S. BougUu), BinUt, Htu, is a msh, juncoe, sciipiu. (Janueeon, 
Sco. Diet.) 

BERDIANSK, in South Russia, named from its situation at 

the mouth of the Berda. 

BEIIE REGIS. See Regis. 

BERGEN, capital of the province of Bergenhuys, Norway. 
The name is found written Beighen and Bjoigin, and in Low L. 
Berga. Pliny calla it Bergio. Some derive the name from G. 
berffen, to hide* oonceaL It ii more piohahly from bery, Dan. 
bierff, a mountain, from being surrounded on the land side by 
seven high mountains. 

BERIA, BERRA, BERIE, BERRY, found in names of places, 
is an O. Eng. word denoting a plain open heath or wide flat 
ehampaign ; as in Mix-berie* Com-berrie, Beria Saneti Edmundi — 
mentioned by Matthew Ptois — which does not refer to the town* 
bat to the adjoining phdn. Cowel says, '*that many flat and 
wide meads, and other open grounds, are still called by the name 
of beries and beri e-fields. So the spacious mead hetween Oxford 
and Isley was in the reign of King Athelstan called Bery, as now 
the largest {)asture-ground in Quarendon* Bucks, is known by the 
name Berry-field. And such, indeed, were the berie meadows* 
which* though Sir H. Spelman interprets them to be the 
demesne meadows* or manor meadows* yet were truly any flat 
open meadows that lay adjoining to any rill or firm.'* See Cowel* 
Law Diet. ; Dufresne, Glos. 

BERKELEY {harkhj), co. Gloucester, from A. S. beorce 
a beech-tree, leag a field ; on account of the number of beech- 
trees originally growing there. 

BERK'HAMPSTEAD* Herts* formerly Berkhamsted. Bailey 
derives Bergamsted in Kent* from Sax. bwrg a fort* iimn ahonse* 
9tedda a place ; but berk may be from A. S. biree birch. 

BERKSHIRE, ''the bare oak shire,** so called from a polled 
(lopped) oak in Windsor Forest, wliero public meetings were held. 
{Brnmpt. p. 801.) It wus written most commonly by the Anglo- 
•SaxoQS Barruc, Bearruc, and Bearwucscire. Bailey writes 
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*'Barlnbire» so called from tbe abundance of box growing theie*" 
From Sax. herroe a wood, and scire sbire. 

BERLIN. Some assert that Albert, sumamed the Bear 
(der Bar), Count of Anhalt, built this city. Werdenhagen 
(de Ileb. Ansea. part 3, c. 23, fol. 338) says that Albert (who 
mis Marg;raTe of Brandenbmrg) only enlarged thia city and anr- 
nranded it witb walla, on wbtcb account it took ita name from 
bim, like Beeniaw, Beerwald, Beernatein, and otber plaoea whicb 
be also bnilt ; and in corroboration it is said tbat it bas for ita 
arms a bear. The later opinion seems to be that the name is 
derived from berle, signifying uncultivated land, in the language 
of the SlaToniau Vends, who were the earliest settlers in this 
part of the country. See Zeyler, Brandenb. Topog.* p. 26 ; 
and Zedler, Lex. 

BEBMONDSET, formerly Bermnndsey, and in tbe Conqneior's 
anrvey Bermnndesye ; from BermutuPt ige, ie. Bermmid'a Isle» 
formerly (says Bailey) famous for an abbey erected by Bermmid, 
either lord or abbot of that place. Bermund from A. S. beran 
to bear, mund peace. 

BERMUDA. The Bermudas, which consist of five small 
islands in tbe Atlantic Ocean, were named from Juan Bermudez, 
tbdr Spanish discoverer. They are also called Somers' Isles, 
from Sir Geo. Somers, who was sbipwiecked there in 1609. 

BERNIGIA, name of a tract of country which formeriy 
reached from the Tyne to the Frith of Forth. Some derive 
the name from Anc. Brit, brynaic/h i-e. mountain land. Bailey 
says 4}. d. the proviuce of Berwick, from Sax. beorn a man-child, 
6r. ytxtj victory, so called from tbe warlike disposition of the 
inhabitants ; but Bernida is more probably from Berenice, from 
6r. fiepviKti one that brings victory, from ^poo to bring, yixij 
victory. 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED {berrick), from A. S. beor, beer, 
or bere, barley, corn, wic a village ; " a com village.'* Bailey 
gives also " Aberwick, i.e. a town at the mouth of a river." in 
Domesday Serwiea is a village. Br. Bosworth derives Barton from 
bear or bere, and Aifi an enclosure, court-yard, corn-farm, grange. 

D 2 
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BESAN'QON, a town of France ; (rom Low L. Vesontio, 
Visontinm, Besantio. Some hifltoriaos have called it GhrysopoUsy 
" the golden city/' See Lamartinihre ; also Piganiol, Deae. de la 

France, t. G, p. 397 ; Chiflet, Vesont. part 1, p. 44. 

BETH, BETHEL, BETHLEHEM. Beth, iu names of places 

in Palestine, is the Heb. tv^ beth (Arab. bayt) a house; 

thus, Beth-el, "house of God/' a very ancient city of the 
Canaanites; Beth-seda, "house of mercy;** Beth-sftida, "place 

of hunting and fishing Bcth-aven (same with Bethel), ** house 
of vanity or idols ;" Beth-leheni, *' house of bread," the birth- 
place of our Saviour, near Jerusalem. 

B£TTWS-Y-CO£D (beHfoot-koid), N. Wales. Bettws is 
frequently found in local names in Wales. Carlisle says hetiw 
is a station or place of moderate temperature, between hill 
and Tale. Others say it appertained at first to a monastery, 
from L. abbatis {abbas, abba f is, an abbot). The W. coed is a 
wood. Bettws Garnion was named from its church, which is 
dedic.ted to St. Germanus, who led on the Britons to the famous 
"Alleluia** victory, obtained over the Saxons at Maes-Garmon, 
near Mold. 

BEYER, a castle in Leicestershire. There are several places 
named Bever in England. There is Bever in the neighbour- 
hood of Colchester. From Fr. belvoir, a fine prospect, bel, and 
voir, from L. videre to see. 

BEYROUT {beeroot') found written Beyrut, Bairout, Berout, 
and Beirut, a town in Syria. Some say from Heb. beroth wells 
(pi. of nMl beer)^ on account of the springs of water there. 
Others say the name originated from the Phoenician deity Baal 
Beerith, "lord of wells.*' Peri^^es tells us it was a Phoenician 
city of great antiquity, and was called B^rytus, or Bery'tus ; 
that Augustus, who made it a colony, called it after liis daughter, 
Colonifi Julia Augusta Felix Berytus ; and that medals were 
afterwards struck in honour of the Roman emperors, bearing the 
legend "Colonia FeUx Berytus." (Plin. v. 20.) 

BUAB, in the names of places in Scotland, is the Gael, bhhrr^ 
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aspirated form of bttrr, bhr, bair (Corn. W. and Arm. bar), top, 
summit, height, or hill ; perhaps from or allied to Heb. bnrhh 
high, O. Pers. aod Chald. bar above. 
BHURTPORE, or BHARATPOOB, Hindustan ; the town 

of Bharata.*' See Poor. 

BICESTER (^bister), O.voii, found writteu Bisettcr aud Bur- 
cbester ; corruption of birincesier, ** Birin's tortress," because 
built, by his advice and assistance, out of the ruins of Alchestcr 
and Chesterton, or because a church was built and endowed by 
him. Birin or Birinus was bishop of Caer Dor, or Dorchester, 
Oxon, about the middle of the seventh century. 

BICETllE {besay'tr), Taris, an hospital, lunatic asyhiin, and 
X penitentiary, formerly called La Grange aux Gueux. It is said 
to take its name from Wiucestrc (Winchester), tVoin occupying 
the site of a country house built in 1290 by John, bishop of Win- 
chester. Thus, Wincestre, Vinoestre, Vioestre, Bioestre^ Bic^re. 
Others say the name is derived from its owner, in the 15th century 
(1410), John, Due de Berry (in L.Z>iMr BituricenaU). See Fauchet, 
Antiq. ; Du Chesne, sur Alain Chartier, p. 817 ; and Menage. 

BID'EFOIID, Devon, has its name from its situation near an 
ancient ford, i.e. " by thefurd** It is built on both sides of the 
river Torridge, near its confluence with the Taw. 

BIGGIN, BYGGYN, a eommon termination of local names in 
the northern counties and in Scotland ; as Newbiggm, Northum- 
berland and Westmoreland ; Dowbiggiu, Lancashire. It means 
a house of a large sise as opposed to a eottage ; a buflding. It 
may come from A. S. hygyan a building ; New-big^iii, the new 
building ; Dow-biggin, the olil buililiiig. Dow is here a corruption 
of *'01d;" thus, old, d'old, d'owd, Dow. lu Scotland 6^^tji 
is sometimes used to designate certain small buildings on the 
banks of rivers, &c., in which night lights are placed to prevent 
vessels from mistaking their course. 

BIJANAGORE, a celebrated city in Hindustan, now decayed 
and deserted, from J ijayanagar, " The City of Triumph,'* 
from Uiud. bijai or vi-jaya, triumph (tVom Sans, vi, aud jaya 
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Tictoiy, from ji to conquer), nagoTt nMffur, a town, city* 
See Naoorb. 

BIL'LERICAT, Essex. In ancient records the name is found 
written Belenca. Its most ancient name is said to have been 

Baleugfl, or Banleuga (in Fr. banlieuy Low L. bannum leuea), 
denoting the territory or precinct round a manor or borongh. 

BILLINGSGATE, or, says Pennant—" to adapt the spelling 
to the conjectures of antiquaries, who go beyond the realms of 
Chaos and old Night — ^Belin's-gate, or the gate of Belinus, king 
of Britain, fellow-adTcntnrer with Brennus, king of the Ganls, at 
the sacking of Rome, 360 years before the Christian sera : and 
the Bell Mawr, who graces the pedigrees of numbers of us 
ancient Britons. For fear of falling on some inglorious name, 
I submit to the etymology, but must confess there does not appear 
any record of a gate at this place. His son Lud was more 
fortunate, for Lndgate preserves his memory to every citizen who 
knows the just Talne of antiquity. 'Gate' here signifies only a 
place where there was a concourse of people — a common quay or 
wharf, where there is a free going in and out of the same.*' 

BILLOCKBY {billo'by). See Kunham. 

BINGLEY, York (in Domesday Bingheleia), a market-town, 
CO. York. The name is said to signify the field of Bing, the 
original proprietor in Saxon times. A. S. Uag a field. 

BIR'BHOOM, a district in Bengal; corrupted from Flfro- 
hhAm, *' the land of heroes." (Sans, vira a hero, bh^i hmd, 
earth, the earth.) 

BIRDTWISLE. See Twistle. 

BIRMINGHAM i found written Bermyngham, Berming^iam ; 
in the Letters Patent of £dw. VI., Brymymcham, and in other 
old writings Bromwycheham. Dagdale says the general opinion 
seems to be that the " appellation Berminff was originally taken 
from some ancient owner or planter there in the Saxons' time." 
Others assert that the original spelling was " Urum-wich-ham," 
(A. S.) i. e. " the broom-place dwelling," in allusion to the natural 
growth of the shrub termed broom on its site ; and, indeed, there 
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arc two places iu the neighbourhood called Broinwich. This 
latter etymology agrees with the rulgar proaooociation, '* Brum' 
miehamJ* See Smith, Hist. W«nr. 

BISCAT.tbeBaj of, which washes the western shore of France 
and the northern shore of Spain, i.e. the Bisesya or IHseaya, one of 
the Basque provinces. Biscay, Basque, and Gascony are merely 
different orthographies of the Sj>. word. Sonic derive Biscaya 
from the Greek, others from an African word. Larrauiendi says 
Biteaya is from Basq. biUbitad foamy, caya a port ; or that 
it means "Let it be a port," from but, and eoya/ But see 
BasauB. 

BIS'HAM, or Bisham Montagae, co. Berks ; oormpted from 
Bnstlefaam, its ancient name ; " Bnstle's ham or dwelling.** 

BLACKHEATH. See Jack Straw's Castle. 

BLACK SEA. ** The reason for callini,' this sea ' Black' may 
have been the frequent recurrence of storms and fogs ; but it 
might also have been the abounding black rocks in the extensive 
coal-fields between the Bosphorus and Heradea." (TiaUf,) More 
probably from the dark appearance which this sea sometimes has 
from the shadows of these rocks. The Turks call the Bkck Sea 
Karah Deogiz ; in Rasa, it is Tshemoe More, in 6. Schwanes 
Meer, iu Fr. La Mer Noire, in Sp. Mar Ndgro, in L. Poutus 
Euxinus, and Pontus, and in Gr. n^vroc and £u£ftvoc* 

BLENHEIM, in Germany. See Hochst. 

BLOUS, BOLOUS, BOL, BOLI, a termination in Oriental 
names of places, as in Isttoibdl (Constantinople), Goel^ll 
(Gallipoli), Tirtbolons (Tripoli), Nahlons (Asia Minor), b a cor- 
ruption of Gr. ffoXic a city. See Stamboul. 

BODEN-SEE {zay). See Bregenz. 

BODMIN, in Cornwall ; Com. " stone-house." Bodmytty the 
"kite's abode;" also "the dwellings on the ridge of a hill." 
{Lkttyd,) Bailey says, ** from W. bod a kite, mm the bank of a 
riTer, hy reason of the great number of kites that frequent it." 

BOHEMIA, L., said to be from Bqfkemum, from Bofet, the 
name of the people. In ancient maps it is named Boiobemum. 
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BOLGK AL), Bessarabia, found written Beloigorod, Bialogorod, 
Bialogrod. autl Biellogrod ; from beloi white, gorod town. But 
see Belgrade, Gorod, and Ackerman. 

BOLSENA (bohai/na), near Aoquapendente, in the Roman 
States ; a oorraption of Vulsiaio, its andent name. "The per- 
fection and elegance of workmanship of many articles lately dis- 
oorered there confirm what writers assert, yis., that Yulsiiiio in 
Phoen. signifies 'the city of the arts*'* "It is called by 
Strabo the capital of Etruria, by Valerius Maximus caput Etrurue, 
and opidenttssima by writers of high authority." 

BOLTON, Lancashire, found written Botltune, Bodeltune; 
from A. 8. boil, Md, bolt, an abod^ dwelling, hall, man»on, 
house; ivn, an enclosure, rillage, &e. CjfmUe boil, a kingly 
dwelling. Hicks translates Wieanbotile, Aula Wicensis. See 
Bosworth, also Whitaker (Craven), Qu. Wolfenbuttel in N. Ger- 
many. 

BOMBAY was first taken possession of by the Portuguese, 
soon after their arrival in India, and called hy them B6m Bahia, 
or " good hay," from the excellence of its harhour. Btfsi, or 
6^ is from L. b«mu» good. 

BOOTH, a frequent adjunct to local names in Lancashire, as 
Hey Bootli, Barrowford Booth, Laund Booth, Wheally <'arr Booth, 
Rawtonstall Booth, Crawshaw Booth, Constable-le-Booth, Oaken- 
head Booth. Camden derives Booth froui D. hoedy a temporary 
house built of boards. It may be from the Dan. bod (toldbod, 
Tolbooth). The W. has bwth, Ir. boiik or both, 6. bude» The 
root of all may be the Heb. beth (Ghal. bith, Arab, bayt) a house. 

BORDEAUX (bordo'), in France, sometimes Bonrdeaux, named 
from its situation an bord des eaux. Some writers sav its name 
is derived from two streams, the Bourde and the Jalle, not far 
from the city, whence L. Burdigala ; but, say others, the Bourde 
discharges itself into the Garonne a quarter of a league above the 
city, and the Jalle more than a league below the city, and it is not 
likely that the Bourde gave its name to a great city watered by 
the Garonne. 

BORMIO, found written Bormeo and Yornieo, a httle town at 
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the foot of Monte Stelvio in Italy. The Germans call Bormio, 
Worms. They are doubtless the same word, but which is the 
original seems doabtfiil. The Germans call Monte Stelvio the 
Woimser Joeh» and also StiUser Jocfa, from the little Tillage 
of Stills, perched up on a height, like a hird*s nest, on the 
lyrolese side of the pass. The G. Yeltlin (Eng. Valteline) is a 
corruption of the It. Val Tellina, one of the four valleys which 
0])en out at Bormio. 

BOUN, BOURN, BOURNE, BURN, and BONE, in names 
of places in England (as in Hoi born, Marylebone, Tyburn, i. e. 
the Old-boum, Marj-le-boum, the ly-bam}, is the A. S. bum a 
brook. The A. S. word is still in use in Scotland. 

BORNEO. A place and kingdom in the island of the same 

name, in the Eastern Archipelago ; from Mai. ^^j^ burni, some- 
times, but incorrectly, bumi. 

BORN'fiOLM, an isUnd in the Baltic, formerly called Buigen- 
daland, or land of Borgondians. Burgenda was first corrupted 
into Bornnff, and then into Bam $ and Umd has been changed 
into Dan. holm, au isle. Thus, Borringholm, Boruholm. ^ec 
Bosworth. 

BOROUGH, another orthography of Burh, 4. v. 

BOBSTAI^ BUBSTAL, found written Buigstal, and Burgstol* 
from A. S. beorg a hill, HtA seat, dwelling ; the names of places 
built on a hfll.*' See Bonowrth, 

BOSPHORUS. Some derive this word from G. ^ouc an ox, 
TtopOQ a ford (Ox-ford) ; from being an ox-passage, a strait over 
which an ox may swim. Others say from , and ^ercti to bear, 
because lo, changed into the form of an ox, was borne over this 
strait. 

BOTANY BAY was discovered by Captain Cook in 1770, and 
received its name from the great variety of herbs which abounded 
on the shore ; from Gr. jSomn} a herb. 

BO TH'AM, in names of plaees in Lancashire, as in Rams- 

botham, now Uatnsbottom, is the O. Eng. word bothnu^ buthnu, 
but/iena, a park where cattle are enclosed and fed. Jiothena is a 
barony, lurdsliip, a slieri£t-wick. See Cowel, 
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BOULOGNE (bothUnf), a sea-port in France, from L. Bouoaia, 
hj dwnge of ii into I. Thiia» fionoua, Ikiogmt BnAogam, Boo- 
logne. 

BOWDEN (hm^dm), a phee in Comivall. Hit name in 

Com. moaiis a sorry fellow, a bad man, a nastj place* It is also 
a family name. 

BOYNE, the name of a river in Ireland, and of several streams 
in Scotland ; from Ir. buume a stream, rapid rirer ; Gael. id. 

BBABANT {brmbfa^), a provinoe of Bdginm, and to take 
its name from Klrios Braboo, <» Bmbon, a Boman, idio dew the 
giant at Antwerp! Brabant was anciently written BradilMBt. 
The Dutch write Brabaud. See Antwerp. 

BRADFORD, WUu, from A. S. Br^dan ford, from brad 
broad, /or</ a ford. 

BRANSCOMB, periiaps from JAraUm** Comb, i.e. Abra- 
ham's little ytSiey or low pieee of groond; thosb Abtaham's 
Comb, Abram's Comb, Bnunaoomb, Bransoomb. 

BRAY, a parish and Tillage near Maidenhead. Berks. Some 
think that the village occupies the site of the Roman station 
Bibracte, from which its present name may have been corrupted. 

BRAY*, the name of a plaoe in Cornwall ; from Com. bnog 
a hill. It is also a family name. 

BRAZIL. ** De brmsa» en P6rt. bram, k canse de la eoolenr 
rongeitre dn hois de teinture que Ton tire de ce pays." (Dki, 
Nat.) The Fort. Diet, does not give braise^ but braca is a live 
coal, burning coal. The Sp. has brasil, brazil wood used hj 
dyers. 

BREADAL6AXE, or Braidalbin, formerly one of the six dis* 
tricts into which Perthshire was divided. It is still popahurlj 
applied to this district, and is retained in the title of the present 
marquis ; from Gael, braidh, for braigh, the top of a moanlaia, 
an upland country, the upper or liigher part of any country 
(as Braigh Raineach, the higli grounds of Rannoch), and Alba, 
Albaintiy Albuin^ the Gael, name for Scotland, also the ancient 
name for England. Chalmers sajs the Scoto-Irish people gave 
to the south part of the Albani eonntry'the name of Braid-Alban, 
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** the upper part of Alban," and to a ridge of moantauii in the 
north, that of Drum-alban, " the ridge of Albeo*" 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE tometiinee Bieoonshir^ ^'eeOed m 
W. Breekimen, ftom Bfechianiia» e prince thet had 24 deng^tefet 
who were all canonized in the Choir of Samtt/* {Bailey.) " From 
a prince of that country of the name of Brychan, who ruled 
over it about a.d. 400. From him this part of the principality 
was called * Land of Brychan,* which in the Britiah language 
at different periods is written Brecbiniauc, BrechiniAW|^ Bre- 
chiniog, and Brecheiniog. Othen anggtst that;, at wnkm (per^ 
haps from emffffn a hillock, or gwryekm a hfiatle) means an 
abrupt steep mountain, Breekemiog way he a cormption of 
wrekinioff, or rather eruyiniog or gwrych'mioy^ full of mountains 
or sharp ridges of hills, resembling the bristles of a hog's 
back. This is said to be confirmed by the neighbouring counties 
being called Mdr-gan-wg» the maritime country; Penfro, the 
head of the valley, or promontory, on the western eKtremi^ 
of the island* Brecknockshire was anciently called Chvth- 
marthrin or Ifadrin, i.e. 'Fox-hill' or *Fos«hold,' heeause 
perhaps formerly infested with that animal ; from garth, a pre- 
cipitous or abrupt eminence ; madrin, an obsolete word for a fox. 
This name was succeeded by Llwynog, or *the inhabitants of 
the bushes,* which was afterwards changed to Cad no (proD« 
eanddo), the only name by which the is at present known 
in Wales." (Jones, Hist. Breckn.) X/myncy mesas also a fox 
in Welsh. See Cabrmarthbm. 

BREGENZ {breg'ntz), a town in Austria, at the east end of 
Lake Constance. It takes its name i'rom a small river which falls 
into this lake near the town. The Konians called Bregenz 
Brigantium and Brigautia, and the lake, Brigautinus Venacus, and 
Potamictts Lacus. Pliny calls it the Lake of Rhsetia. Its former 
German name was Bregenser-see. The modem German, name is 
Boden-see. The town of Constance (u G. Constans, and found 
written Costants and Costnitz), situated on this lake, owes its 
origin to Constantius, father of the Kniperor Constantine the 
Great, who founded it and built a strong fort here to protect 
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the frontier from the Germans. See Strabo, Ptolemy, Piiny, 
Lamariioi^re^ and Zeyler, Sueviie Topog., p. 23. 

BBENDON, a place in Cornwall, from Com. Brahem^Um, 
signifying " the erow*8 hill also a fkmiljr name. 

BRENTFORD, Middlesex, found written Bregenford, Brende- 
ford, and Brciiford ; situated on the spot where the river iireufc 
falls into the Tliames ; Brent, and A. S./ord a ford. 

BRENTWOOD, Essex ; from Burnt-wood. 

BREST, a sea-port of France (Low L. Bretium), Some say 
from Brivaie$ Portut ; others from Celt. bra», bre$, great (port, 
understood). M. de Longnerue (Desc. de la France, part 1, 
p. 94), does not consider it to be an ancient town, and says it has 
only become important since the reunion of Bretagne with the 
crown of France. 

BRIDEWELL, a house of correction for the confinement of 
disorderly persons ; so called from the palace built near St. 
Bride's^ i. e. St. Bridget's well, in London, which was turned into 
a workhouse, (/oktuon,) 

BRIENTZ, BRIENZ {tree^iz), a town and kke in Swltier- 
land ; from Celt, bri a town, and hen embouchure ; " ville dtute 

Tembouchure d'une riviere.'* {Diet. Nat.) 

BRIG'A is often found as a termination of ancient names of 
places and peoples in Spain, &c., as in Augustobriga, Fla?iobriga, 
Juliobriga, Lacobriga, Deobriga, Nertobriga, Segobriga (now 
S^rbe),yeriobriga. Larramendi says it is an old Sp. word, signi- 
fying population, people, land, country, city, from Basq. urigoy 
id. from uri, iri, population, and the termination ffa, denoting 
place, situation ; and he says tliat both the Greeks and the Latins 
have Ln(/a from the same root. (P. 6'yc.) Humboldt thinks 
br^a is not a Basq. word, and says it is found more frequently 
in names of places in Gaul. Astarloa says bri, m% and iin'mean 
peopled places, upon which a learned writer ohserres, that is a 
negative, and that therefore briffa would mean a place without 
inhabitants, or a wild population (whence as some say Sp. 6er- 
gantef Fr. briyante) ; but us briya is alwaysi found a:> a termiua- 
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tion in the name of a town or inhabited place, it must have ac- 
quired a meaning contrary to its previous meaning. 
BRIGHTON; found written Brighthelmston, Brightolmston, 

Brigbtelmestone, Brighthelmestone, Brightelmyston, Bright- 
helymyston, Brightlielmyston, Brighthelmstead. It is said to 
derive its name from Brightlielm, a Saxon bishop, who lived either 
there or in the vicinity, and A. S. tun a town. 

BRISTOL, formerly Bricg-stow, Bric*Btow, Bristow, from A. S« 
6ry€^ a bridge, Uow a place, or std a seat. (BtwmwM.) Some 
assert that its andent name was Caer Brito or Briton, i.e. the 
British city, nigh to and just under the Romto city, or station 
above, at Clifton. Henry of Huntingdon, in IMS, copvinp; from 
Nennius, gives Caer Bristow for Caer Brito. The name is also 
found written Bryghsto, Brightstoe, Bricgstowe, Brigestow, 
Brigston, Bristowe, Brigestou, Bristallum, and in Domesday, 
and in ancient charters of Hen. II. and Hen. III., Bristold, 
Bristou, and Bristow ; and, says Barrett, since by Leland and in 
most of the old manuscripts, Brycghstowe. But the Saxons, who 
seem to have imposed this name of Brycghstowe, i.e. a bright 
illustrious place, we may reasonably presume found it in that 
flourishing condition, or the name could have been applied with 
no sort of propriety, unless we suppose it to be the casual varia* 
tion of Caer Brito, its original name. It might, indeed, have the 
name of Brigston from the Sax. brki^ a bridge, i.e. a town with 
bridges, as Bishop Gibson has derived it, which seems well enough 
calculated for the peninsular rituation of the old town, surrounded 
almost with water, which had great need, and still hath, of bridges, 
to preserve a communication witli different places about it ; 
though the great bridge over the Avon till a later date was not in 
being." 

BRITAIN. Camden thinks that Britain may have its 
name fnm the abundance of tin which it contains, and saya 
that in the Syriac fmratame means *Mand of tin," whence 
Britain, Boehart derives the Gr. fipetatnii) from the Panic 

n"i2 barat anac, the land of tin or lead* Shaw (JIUt. 
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Stqfi^,) says, Dr. Boerhaave, fond of Ghymistry^ sad wiUing to 
do honour to Englandi ftom whence he had reoerred not a few 
guineas, aaserts that m Chal. and Syr. Braekmanae means both 
the kingdom of Jupiter and of tin, which metal the ehjmists 

assigned to the god ; and that Britain may easily be derived 
therefrom." Borlase says it may come from Heb. bara to create, 
which (in conjugation " Pihel") signifies to divide, separate, 
cut ofiP; for the word brith or brit, which means a covenant^ 
might also mean an island, or eountiy separated from the oon- 
tinent, as Britain really is, and long ago was described bj the 
Roman poet *'Et penitiks toto divisos orbe Britannos." Most 
authors derive Briton from W. Mth^ britj divers colours, spotted, 
from the manner in which the ancient Britons used to paint 
their bodies ; and some of them instance the Picts, from L. 
pietus, painted ; but Pict is not from pietua, but from a Gaelic 
word. Shaw, quoting the latter derivation, say^ "other nationa 
as well as the Britons, had Uiia custom of painting or staining 
their skms, for the Arii, Geloni, and Agathyrsi all did so ; and 
yet I nerer heard that any of tiiese words signified paint in any 
of these languages, or that these nations were so called from this 
particular circumstance.*' Bosworth, under Bryt a Briton, gives 
W. brithf brit, of divers colours, spotted ; Heb. I'nn brd, hence 
the pi. Mm, spots, spotted with colours. The A. S. has 
Bryi, Brit, Bret, a Briton (applicable both to Great Britain and 
Bretagne), also Bryten, BryUm, Brytene, Breoten, Bretene, 
Bryttene, for Britain. The Irish call Britain Breatam, and a 
Welshman Breathnach. The Gaels call a Briton Breatunnach, 
and a Welshman Breatfmach. The name Brython is preserved 
among the populations which speak the Armoric dialect. They 
call their country Breizy and themselves Breizaded, or Breisit* 
The Latins called the Britons BritamU and Bretmni* Owen 
(WeUh Diet,) says, "PrytUuH (pryd), eihibitmg presence^ or 
cognizance ; exhibitmg an open or fair aspect ; full of beanty, 
well-seeming, beautiful ; polished or civilized, with respect to 
morals. Ynys Pnjdainy 'the fair island,' * the isle of Britain.* 
Tri enw Ynys Prydain : cyn ei 9yvannezu y Gal Gre ai galwai 
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das menm; gwedi ei fiftel, j Yel Ynys; m gwedi ^uM o 
Brydyn ab Acs Bfawr hi, Tny» PrydjD. The tbree names of 

the isle of Britain : before it was inliabited, the Ilord CMi used 
to call it the water girt Green Plat ; after obtaining it, the Honey 
Island ; and after Prydyn, son of Aez the Great, had obtained 
it, the Isle of Piydjn." (Trioz.) Armstrong {Gae!. Diei,), 
under Breattam, prefera Clark'a derivation from Braitk-ioimt 
the top of the wave, and aajra, to percdve the force of thia, 
one has merely to imagine himself viewing Britain acroas the 
Channel firom the north ooast of France, whence came our Celtic 
ancestors ; that our island from that quarter seems a low dark 
line lying along the surface of the deep ; and that no term could 
have been found more descriptive of that appearance than Braith' 
Unm, or BrMtk-htum (pronounced braitonm or brmiumm)t 
the land on the top of the waves. Others say Bremham ia 
a oormption of BreHim, a high island, from the O. Celt* 
hret high, mil an island. Some derive Britain from Bmtns, a 
fabulous king of it ; others, again, from W. bri hononr, tain a 
river, " being an island exceeding all others in Europe for the 
great and many rivers with which it abounds." One of the 
earliest names of Britain was that of FiUYnys, i. e. Isle of Honey, 
which was no donht given to it by the Qaela. Some think 
F&-Tmf ia another orthpgnphy of Ink-Fai, one of the most 
celebrated snmames of Ireland; bnt Imt-Fal {PhaU or Fait) 
means Isle of Shepherds. Thierry {Hist, dea Gaulois)^ quoting 
O'Connor, Rer. Ilib. Scrip. 1, ii. 25, 4, says, ** Inis-Fail, 
insula fatidica, oil existait la fameuse pierre appelee Lia'Fail, 
si^ge des rois d'Irlnnde." 

BRITTOX, The, a street in Devises. This word is found 
written Za BrUtuehe, La Bruia»eke, and La Bruta», and ia pro- 
bably cormpted £rom 0. Ft, hrttnqwt which Roquefort trans- 
lates a fortress, castle, strong place, parapet. The O. Fr. has also 
hrethhe^ an embattled fortress ; also the public place whence 
proclamations were made ; bretescher^ bretequer, fortifier, gamir 
de cr^neaux. Manage derives breteche from It. berteaca, " qui 
se dit de oette barridre qu'on met d'ordinaiie devant la porta des 
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palais/' and he says the hreteches were made of wood, aud derive: 
hertuea from G. brtt, board, plank, table. Thus, bret, bert 
beriiaeut, beriiaea, beri0§ea. He says, however, that the Fr 
word may have come thus: brei, bretiteui, bretkea, breiedke 
The Norm, has bretagea battlements, and briiMk a fortress witt 
battlements ; the Low L. bretachia. See Menage, Fr. Etymol 
Diet.; Menage, Orig. del. Ling. Ital. ; Bouteiller, Som. Rur 
liv. 1, tit. 3, p. 13 ; Giov. Yallaui, ii. 46, 3, x. 29, 7; Guir 
Britone, de 6e»t. Phil. Ang.; Jal. Antiq. Nav. ii. p. 260; 
Wayleo, Chron. DeTiz. p. 323; Roquefort^ Gloss. Bom.j 
Froissart, Ann. 1390 ; Devises Gas. 16 and 23, Ap. 1857 ; and 
Dufresne. 

BRO, in names of places in Scandinavia, as in Rote-bro, Ore- 
bro, in Sweden, may be the Sw. and Dan. bro ; a bridge. See 
Carisbrokb. 

BBOUGHAM (breu/am), or Burgham, co. Westmoreland; 
the andent Brwaeum* See Camden, Burke, and Lodge* 

BRUSSELS (Flem. Bruxellas). Some derive this name from 
Flem. bntffge senne, bridge on the Senne ; others from brugsely 
hermitage bridge, or from broyseU, a nest of swans, on account 
of the number of these birds found in the adjacent rivers and 
marshesi, or from broueeaUlee bushes, a bushy plaoe^ this plaee 
being formerly surronnded by woods. Some derive braete and 
brauteaiUee from bnuene (whence Sp. brieeot butcher's broom 
or prickly pettigree), from L. ruscus, broom, holm, furze. The 
Ras- Bretons call a boscage bruscoat. 

BRUTON, Somerset ; from the river Brew or Brue, on which 
it is situated, A. S. tun an enclosure, &c. 

BBTNy in names of places in Wales, is the W. bryn a hiU, 
mound. 

BUACHAILLE, Stafib, remarkable for its arched columns of 

basalt ; properly Boo-cha-la, " the herdsman's isle.** 

BUCKINGHAM, from A.S. bucen or becen (sometimes boccen 
and buecen) beechen, ham a village ; so called, says Camden, from 
the number and size of its beech- trees. (Chr, 918.) Bueen or 
beeen is from boe, a beech-tree. Spelman thinks the name may 
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be derived from fmrcetiy bucks or deer. Lvsons gives tlie pre- 
ference to Speltuaa's conjecture, for, says he, although beech 
woods abound in some parts of Buckinghamshire, they are remote 
from the ooanty town (Aroin which, no doabt» the name of the 
county hat been derived) ; and the soil of its neighbourhood is 
not fayonrable to their growth ; that it is well known that charter 
lands were anciently called by the Saxons boch-land, in contra- 
distinction to copyholds, which were called /o/^-land (whence 
Folkingham). That in Domesday and other ancient records tiie 
county town is called Boch'ing'ham, and that many villages of 
•the name of Auckland occur in various parts of the kingdom, all 
€»f whieh are called in old records Boek-Umdt lit. charter-land, 
and that Boeh-ing would be charter meadow, Lipscomb {HUL 
Bucks) prefers 8pelman*s derivation, and says Lysons should 
have shown some reason why the term "book" or ciiarter land 
should have been applied to places where the nature of the 
tenure does not accord with the expression ; or how Buckenham, 
or Bockingham, could have been an appropriate term for a town 
in which the tenures do not appear to have agreed with that 
aignification* That if the town imparta its name to the county, 
and if that town were anciently ntuafted In a forest, where were 
vast herds of deer, where no remarkable feature of the country, 
besides those and the woods they inhabited, presented itself to 
the attention of those who gave it the name, the term boch or 
bucken would be more likely to mean " bucks " in a place wliere 
there were many, than beech trees were there were few. More* 
<»ver, that hoekm bucka^ and ham a hom^ agree perfectly well 
with the site of a town on the border of a river, and a forest, 
of whatever trees that forest might have consisted : and bncks, 
feeding on the border of that forest, or disporting themselves on 
the banks of that river, would suggest an appellation which, in 
the simplicity of an early age, might have been readily adopted, 
as descriptive of situation, so as to entitle the name to be perma- 
nently annexed to the district. Others thwk Buckingham may 
derive its name from Booking, the Saxon possessor of the lands ; 
like Walsingbam, fVom Walsing. 
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BUENOS AYBES (boo-af-nat av^-es), so called on account of 
the salubrity of ihe air; meaning in Sp. good air, fine diroate. 

BUKHOVIHE (booVkowen), a province of Austria. The 
name is said to come from Slav, hukowina, *'the Umd of beeehes.** 

The Slav, bukowina is beech wood, huh a beeeh tree. 

BULGARIA. The Volgnrians were originally Iluns, who 
settled near the Volga. About the cud of the seventh century, 
they made irruptions towards the Danube, and inundated the 
Roman empire. After passing through Moldavia and Wallachia, 
they crossed the Dannbe^ and settled in part of Dacia and Mceaiay 
giving their name to the country, whidi is still called Bulgaria. 
{Voltaire.) Volga, Volgarii, Volgaria, Bolgaria, Bulgaria, 

BUNDELCUND, Uindustan. Sec Kund. 

BUll, in names of places in England, is the A. S. bur a lodge, 
cottngo, dwelling, inner room, storehouse. 

BURBAGH, a Tillage, co. Leicester, said to derive its name 
from burr, a species of thistle for which the Uuid there ia still 
remarkable, and hack a brook. 

BURFORD, Oxon, found mritten Beorgford and Beorhford ; 
Worn A. S. beorh a hill, ford a ford ; "collis ad vadnm," {Lye.) 
But see Bur. 

BURG, BURGH, from A. S. burh or burcg (Dan. Sw. and Ice. 
horg) s primarily a place of defence, whether strong by nature 
or fortified by art, and situated on an eminence ; and then a 
fort, castH ^^y» town, court, palace, &c. Some derive burh, buregt 
from beoryan, borgan, byrgan, to defend, keep safo, fortiiy» 
strengthen ; from Goth, bairgan. Others derive the synonymous 
word, the Fr. bourg, from Low L. biirgus, from Gr. Try^yoc a tower, 
turret, defence. Casaubon says from ^ofyo^^ which in the 
Macedonian and Tbracian dialects was used for vvfr/OQ. Cyrille 
translates iru^yoc 6imf, burgw. The Arab, has 6119 a castle, 
tower, wall, and ^ y burgh a dam, marsh. 

BURGCLERE. Sec Burg and Clere. 

BURGOS, ca[)ital of Old Castile, Spain. It is situated on a 
mountain. Qu. Gr. irv^yoc, or Goth, bairgt a tower, turret^ 
castle, city. See Burg. 
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BURII (whence Borough), from A. S,burh or Ourcg, See Burg. 

CUEI DIHING> a river in Asam. Buri means the Great» 
in contradistinctioii to Ifoa the Little, Dihing. 

BURRAMFOOT£B» a river in Hiodtistan ; from Pers, 
Barahmaputar, from Sans. Brahma-putra, "Brahma's son." 

BURY, from A. S. burff, datiye byriff. See Buro. 

BUXTON (called in Sax. Baddecan, i.e. hot baths), a town in 
Derbyshire; **of A. S. bocce a heech-tree, and town {tun), by 
reason of the plenty of beeches growing there." {BaUey,) 

BUyUKD£E£'» a village on the European shore of the 
Bosphoms; from Tare. buy^k great, i^j derd valley. 

Baron lliibscb, of Oro99thaly chose his title from Buyulcderd. 

BY {be), in names of places in Sweden and Norway, is the 
Sw. by a village, hamlet ; Dan. bij a city, town, boroiigli ; Ice. by 
a habitation, village ; A. S. by^ bye^ a dwelling, habitation. Thus, 
Mosby, Rissby, Soderby, Wisby, &c. The Dan. by is also very fre- 
quently found in local names in England ; particularly in the north. 

BYZANTIUM (Fr. Jlyiaaes), an ancient Greek dty, which 
occupied part of the rite of modem Constantinople, from Gr. 
^vXjxvriov (on coins sometimes Pva-ciyriov) ; said to be derived 
firom Byzas — leader of the Megarian colony — by whom it was Imilt, 
and who is reported to have been son of Neptune j perhaps 
because he was commander of the fleet of this colony. 



CA'ABA, the Temple at Mecca; in Arab. alka*bat, 
so called from its quadrangular form ; al the, kabat a four-cornered 



CABUL {kabool)y Aifghanistan, named from its situation on 
the river CabuL A Scriptural writer, referring to Cabul, in Asia 
Bfinor, says, " Cabul (Heb. dirty), the name which Hiram, king 
of Tyre, gave to the twenty cities of which Solomon made him a 
present : these cities not bemg agreeaUe to Hiram, he gave them 




house (domus quadrata). 
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the name Cabul." Some tnmdate the Heb. kaMU, a barren 
country, *'mie terre sterile, sabloneuae, des86chte» une terre 
booease et bamide, trop chargte d*herbe8.'' Jotephus mjs, 

kadul in riian. means that which does not please. Others think 
/eaOul is for gabul frontier. It seems to correspond to the village 
Xafiu/?iw, mentioned by Josephus. A fortress called J^\^ kdbiil 
is mentioned by Arabian writers in the district of Sided. See 
Gesen. (BobtMon.) 

CADER IDRIS, Wales ; "the chair of Idris." Archdeacon 
Williams thinks Idris was a great astronomer. He says the Arab 
in the East, as well as the Cymro in the West, recognised a great 
astronomer by the name of Idris or Edris ; although the Arab 
would have him to be the patriarch Enoch, the Cymro, a giant, 
whose observatory was the bold mountain called Cader Idris, the 
chair of Idris, and whose name was connected with a locality in 
the holy island of Mona* He says that the Homeric I^^ic is 
applied to a skilful sailor, whose vocation required a knowledge 
of the stars. The W. cader is a fortress, stronghold, chair 
(Gael, cathair, a town, city, fortified city, chair, seat, bench ; 
Com. cadair. Arm. cader and cadoer, a chair). The root of 
these words may be the Phoen. kartha, Chal. and Syr. id., 
•Pun. karta, eartha, eirtha, a town. But see Oudb. 

CADIZ (pronounced in Sp. ka«Fith)t a maritime city in Spain, 
built by the Phoenicians, who called it Gadir or Oaddir, which is 
said to signify "enclosed or hemmed in;" either because the 
island on which it is built was surrounded by the sea, or on 
account of the fortifications with which it was surrounded. The 
Romans afterwards corrupted Gadir into Gades, which the 
Spaniards changed into Cadiz. By some of the ancienta it is called 
Tartessus, and in the old Spanish chroniclers Calls ; hence English 
sailors used formerly to call it Cales. Yallancey says the Aire- 
Coti, or ancient Irish, named Cadiz Cotineusa, i.e. Coti-inse, or 
the island of sheep pasture, whence Gadir, its synonymous name. 
The Phocn. Gadir may, however, be another orthography of the 

Arab. kddir, or kadir, powerful. 
CAEN (Aaw^), in Normandy. Some derive the name of this 
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town from Ctdinas, who, when in ararch of his dnn^hter, 
founded it; others from Cm nUmu^ bectuse it was boiii by 
Julius CSnsar, or bj m maltra-d*hdtel of King Artus, muned 
Csios. Fanchet says Gaen is the same as Qaentorienm ; bnt this 
is a mistake, for the latter was a town of Artois, situated upon 
the Qiianche. Caen was anciently written Cathim, Cathem, 
Cathum, and Catheum, which Lamartini^re says is a word half 
Gaulish and half Saxon, and which Bochart translates '* demeure 
de goerre^" and Huet "demeure des cadettes/* Cathem may 
come from Gael, eaik war, and G. heim a home. Sax. kmm a 
dwefling. Tha$, Cath-heim, Catheim, Ctithem, Cahem, GaCn, 
Caen. Catk may come (rom the same root as (htde, 

CAER {kar)f in names of places in Wales, is the W. ccrer, 
a wall or mound for defence, the walls of a city, a castle, or 
fortress, a walled or fortified town or city. This word is must 
probably of Oriental origin. Manage gives the Bas-Bret. ker^ 
which Bochart derives from the Phcen. mp kvrya^ or Minp kartka. 
Johannes Gains says thai in the Thjau language a city waa called 
cairi that in Heb. Tp iltr is ft wall, and Jb'ria a city ; that in 
like manner the British eotr denotes walls, and a city g;irt with 
walls ; and that the Scythians called a city car. Sec Tzetzes, 
Chil. G. Hist. 224. Geseiiiiis gives ""r, once a wall, e. g. a wall 
of a city, a place fortified with a wall, a fortress ; proper name of 
a fortified city on the borders of the land of Moah, now called 
Kerrek ; Kir-kerest Kir^eretk, the wall of bricks, or«the brick 
fortress; and many names of cities b^inning with Atr; thus, 

Kir-jath, &c. The Arab, has L i kar yat a city (urbs, pagus, 

villa), hard to entertain a guest, to seek hospitality. 

CA£BMARTU£N, S. Wales, formerly Caer Merdin, "Merlin's 
town;** from W. caer castle, city, and Merdint or Merdkin. 
It is said that Merlin, the magician, lived here. Jones {HiMt, 
Breekn.) thinks Caermarthen may be firom Chtrth-marthrin, or 
Madriu. See Brecknockshire. 

CAERNARVON, N. Wales. The Roman Segontium, situated 
about half a mile south of Caernarvon, from being opposite to 
Mona, or Anglesea, was called Caer yu Arvon, i.e. the stronghold 
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in the countfy opposite to Mona ; which appellaUoo was after- 
wards tnaoMhmd to the present town of CaenunToa. Some 
remains of Segontinm, which the Welsh call Caer Segont, i.e. the 
fort of the river Sciont, and Caer Custeint, the fort of ConstanttDe* 
are still visible. (P. Cyc.) The Welsh eall Anglesea 8!r Yon 
or Von, which has bee n corrupted from Mon or Mona. Tbus^ 
Men, Von, Arvon, Cacr-yn-Arvon, Caernarvon, 

CAFIRISTAN, a country lying on the other side of the 
Hindoo Koosh ; the stan or country of the C6firs. See 
Caffbaria and Stan. 

CAFFRARIA or KAFFRARIA, a large district of 8. 
Africa, so called from being inhabited by a people called the 
Caffers, Cafres, or Kaffirs. The name was given to them by tlie 
Arabs, who look upon them as infidels ; from Arab. kdfir an 
infidel, one who denies the dognu» of the Muhammadan religbn ; 
from hafr a Tillage. A Kaffir is literally one who lives in a 
hnt, r4j);u t from civilization ; therefore one who does not acknow- 
ledge tlie religion of Muhammad. The words "pagan" and 
** heathen'* have been formed upon the same principle. 

CAGLI ARI (ioZ-ye-a/e), chief town in the island of S«r«linin • 
corrupted firom L. Caralis ; thus, Caralis* Carali, Calari, Cagiari, 
Cagliari. 

CAIRO {kyro)y the metropolis of Egypt ; from Arab. 
i^feU!\ alkdhirahy "the victorious." It was named by Jawhar, 
general to the first Fatimite khalif of Egypt, who ordered the 
foundations to be laid (a.d. 968) when the planet Mars (to 
which the Arabian astronomers give the epithet kdhir, or " the 
conqueror") was in the ascendant. {Riehardwn!) Others say 
Jawhar named it Alkahirah, because he had subjected Egypt. 
This, however, agrees with the time chosen by bim for laying the 
foundations. 

CAITU'NESS, in Scotland. Chalmers says Caithness is for 
Catti-ness, from the Catti or Gatini who inhabited the extremity ; 
of N. Britain ; and that the Catti may derive their name fbm eat 
or catait the Brit, name of the weapon with which they fought ; 
and that Catini may have meant •* club-men." See Ntss. 
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CALA, CAL, GALA, or GAL, in or nt the termination of 
names of sea-port towns noted tor good liarbunrs (as in Calais, 
Jbuel* Burdicala or Burdigala, Portucal or Portugal), is considered 
by some to be the Gael, c^a, caiadh, a harbour, fortp shore, feny. 
The Low L. has eala. It. eala, a lee shore, a bay ; Sp. eaia, a 
bay ; Tent* HUe and kielU ; Ir. eale, 

CALAHORRA, a cit/ of Old Castile, Spain ; from Arab. 

kalafharrat ; kal 'at a castle, fort (especially ou the top of 
a moimtain), al the, harrai a stony place. In like manner 
Calatrava, from Arab. Aa/ 'aturdb^ from kaVat, al and Cj-*Jy iurdO, 
land, ground, earth. 

CALAIS. Some derive Calais from Celt. (Gael.) cd/a, ealadh, 
a barbonr, port, shore, ferry. In Norm, however, Galeys is used 
for both Calais and France {Gutll. de Galey*, Wm. de Waleys; 
OttUes, Galeysy Wales, Welsh), and in Low L. Calais is called 
Caletum and Calesium. See Cala and Gaul. 

CALATKAYA, a city of New Castile, Spain. See Cala- 

HORRA. 

CALCUTTA, capital of Bengal ; « from Cutta, a temple dedi- 
cated by the Hind^ to Caly, goddess of time, which was situated 
between the villages of Chuttamitty and Gobbdpore.*' The Sans. 

K&H "is the name of a popular goddess, wife of Sirs, named 
from her black complexion." [Jfi/so/i.) Kuli, /culi^ is u small 
house, cottage, hut ; in Bengal any large buihlinu;. 

CALEDONIA, the ancient name of Scotland. Some derive 
Caledonia from Anc. Brit. Calyddon, " the country of forests 
others from Cael, Celts, <fifii a hill— "the Celts of the hill 
country." Camden says kaled is hard, pi. kaledwn, i. e. people 
hardy, rough, uncivilized, as northern nations in general are. 
Dr. Macpherson informs us that in 13rit. and Gael, in or r/n is 
a country, and that by joining together haled and in, cnnie h alcdint 
signifying a rough mountainous country ; ^vhit'h (as suuii- assert) 
has been changed by historians into Caledin, Calidon, and Caledon. 
The most reasonable derivation is that from the Gael. CoHidaoine, 
" men of the woods,** from coil/, eoUle (Arm. caU, Corn, ktlii. 
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Tr. enill), a wood, tfaoime, pi. of dmne, a man. Caledon in ancient 

writings is spoken of only as a dmsion of Scotland ; Caledonia 
was latterly applied by the Romans to the whole of Scotland. 
{Camden.) Chalmers slates that in early ages an extensive forest 
ipread over the interior and western parta of the conntrj on the 
W. aide of the Forth and Clyde, to which the British colonists 
gave the deaeriptive name of Ce/yd!i6ii,- lit. "corerts," and 
generally denoting a woody region ; and that the large tribe who 
then inhabited a great portion of the forest Celyddon, were con- 
sequently called Celyddoui and Ceiyddoniaid ; " the people of the 
coverts." 

CALICUT, a sea-port town in Malabar. The name of the 
place ia properly Colicodu. Br. Hamilton (Buchanan) gives the 
following account of the origin of the name. When Chemman 
Permal, the first monardi of Malabar, had divided that country 

among his nobles, and had no principality remaining to bestow 
on tlie ancestor of the Tamuri, he gave that chief his sword, with 
all the territory in which a cock, crowing at a small temple in the 
town, could be heard. This formed the original dominiona of the 
Tamuri, and was called Colicodu, or the cock-crowing. 

CAULANDERy a parish in Scotland. The name is generally 
SQpposed to be derived from Gael, eattadh a ferry, and trMd a 
street, way ; " the way leading to the ferry over the Teath, a little 
below where the present bridge stands.** 

CALVARY, a hill outside Jerusalem, where Christ was cruci- 
fied ; so called from the skulls of dead men found there. Fr. 
Calvaire, It. Calvdrio. Literally, a place of skulls ; from L. 
Calearia, ht. the skull ; from ealva a skull, or scalp, the head ; 
from eaivu9 bald. 

CAM'BBAT, or CAMBRAI, in France (in L. Cameracum 
Nerviorum, Cameracum, Urbs Cameracensis). Some assert that 
this town was built by an ancient duke of Cimbrin and Denmark 
named Cambro or Cambre, who walled it in and named it after 
himself ; others think it was named Cambrai from the number of 
caverns (in O. Gaul. Cmnbrei) and subterranean places found 
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both ia the town and id its environs, where the original inhabi- 
tants were wont to pat their goods in sal^tj. 

CAMBRIA, another name for Wales. Cimbria cones fttnn 
Low L. Cambri (L. Cimbri), from Anc. Brit. Cymri, Cymry^ 
Kymbriy called hj the Greeks Ki|Xju,£p(oi. The Kymri are by some 
considered to have been the first Celtic race that inhabited Britain. 
The better opinion seems to be that the Gauls, or Gaels, were the 
first settlers. The Kjrmri are said to have come from Jutland in 
Denmark. Some authors assert that this Cekic race sncientlj 
inhabited the eoontry now called the Crimea (q. ▼.). Lemon 
derives Cymbri from Celt, kjfm a monntain, bro region. Owen 
thinks the more probable deriTation is fW>m 6nr, that which has 
existence, a womb, and the pn fix cym. lie says Cymbru in 
W. means the plnce of existence or country, and that Cymro 
is the aniversal appellation by which the Welsh call themselves 
and every other people of the same race and language whetesoever 
sitoate. 

CAMBRIDGE is said to take its name from the modem ap- 
pellation of the river Cam, on which it is situated ; and it is 
asserted that the ancient name of that river was the Granta, which 

is still retained above Cambridge ; and that there still exists a 
village not far from Cambridge called Grantchester, anciently 
Grauta-ceaster. Cambridge is said to have been built on the site 
of the Roman Granta, and to have been anciently called Granta- 
biyege, Grantebryege, Grantanbry^, Grantebrige, Grantabric^ 
Granthebrige, Grantebryge, Granatebrigge, Grantabrycg, and in 
Domesday Grentebrige. Cleland (Fbea6.) says Cambridge is only 
a contraction of Cantalbureich, from cant head, al a school or 
college, bureich or reich a borough or bury ; ** the head precinct 
of a college," or *• principal college borough and he says there 
are many reasons to believe that Cantalbury, Cambray, or Cam- 
bridge existed in the state of a head collegiate borough for ages 
before the Roman invasion. There is a Cambridge on the Severn, 
in Gloucestershire, which was anciently called Cwatbricge, Cant- 
bricge, Quantebridge, and Quatbrig. ( See Sjmner and Boiworih .) 
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If Cam were the original name of the river, it might come from 
W. cam crooked, i.e. a river full of windiogs. Some derive grant 
in Grantebrige, from A. S. ffnm, a fen. The Welsh call Cam- 
bridge CaersfraumL 

CAMBRIDGE, Cornwall, in Com. means a crooked bridge. 

CANAAN, the land of Canaan, was named after Canaan, 
Noah's grandson, by whom it Avas peopled, and who died there. 
See Gcu. xii, 6, 7, xiii. 14, et scq. Canaan iu Heb. means a 
merchant, a trader. 

CANADA. Sir John Barrow says, ** When the Portuguese, 
under Gaspar Cortereal, first ascended the St. Lawrence, they 
beUered it to be the strait of which they were in search, and 
through which a passage might be discovered into the Indian Sea ; 
but on arriving at the point whence they could clearly ascertain 
that it was not a strait, but a river, they, with all the emphasis of 
disappointed hopes, exclaimed repeatedly, ' Canada !' " (Here 
nothing) — ^words which were remembered and repeated by the 
natiTCS on seeiug Europeans arrive in 1534, who naturally con- 
jectured that the word they heard employed so often must denote 
the name of the country. This derivation would be from Port, 
en here, ndda nothmg — Canada. Father Hennipin, confirming 
this early visit of the Portuguese, says that, finding nothing to 
gratify their desire for gold, they called the country El Capo de 
Nada, " Cape Nothing.'* Others assert that it was named after 
a M. Cane, a French nobleman. "The more generally receiTed 
derivation, which is supported by the analogy of other names, is 
etthsr that given by Charleroix from the Iroguis, kannata, 'a 
coUeetion of hots,' or, by other writers, from two Indian words, 
kan or can, u iiiouth, ada a country, "the mouth of the country;" 
originally aitplicd perhaps lo the river St. Lawrence, and mistaken 
for the name of the province of Canada." 

CANTABRIA, in ancient geography, the name of a country on 
the coast of Spain, now comprehended by the provinces of Biscay, 
Alava, and Gnipuscoa. The Ahh% D'llharci says the people of 
this country derive thdr name, Cantabri, by which they were 
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kuown to the Romans, from KJuuUor-ber, sigjiiifjuig sweet un^n. 

But see Kent. 

CANTERBURY, under the Saxoo Hcptaieby, «m the prindpia 
place in the kingdom of Kent, and at the time of the Norman 
Conquest it slill p o mi a eJ a castle. The Britons called it Cacr 
Cant, and in A. 8. it is (band written Cant-vanhbjrig, -burghe, 
-buruh, and Cant-warae-burg. The name was afterwards changed 
to Cantuaria and Canterburv. The Kentish men were called 

m 

Caut-waras. Wara is the A. S. irarv, which in composition 
means people, inhabitants, from veer a man (Ersc^/asr, W. ^ipr, 
L. 9tr), from Sans. viro. See Kcnt and Burb. 

CANTON from Chin. Kwmg'twgt properly the prorince of 
Canton, bnt applied by Europeans to the town itself. Its real 
name is Kwang*cbow fbo-ching ; or Sang-ching, the proTincial 
city," or metropolis ot the empire. Kicany meaus large, great, 
wide, extensive, tutig^ east. 

CAPEL, in local names in Wales is the W. cope/ a chapel. 

CAPRI (cap'ree), an island in the Tuscan sea, formerly Captem^ 
80 named from having once being famous for its wild goats. 
Capra, Caprea, Caprea^ Capri. Capra is both L. and Etruse. 
for a she-goat. 

CAPUA, Italy. VirgU {JEn, lib. x., 145) derives Capua 
from a leader named Capys ; Strabo (lib. v.) from aimt a head, 
because Capua is the head, i.e. the chief city of Campania. 

CARDIGAN, from Caredigion, i.e. the territory of Caredi«r, 
the first king of this district, who was succeeded by a long line of 
princes. Or, " of eaer and W. dlecan, ' dean's town.* " (An/ey.) 

CAR6ILL, a parish in Perthshire, said to be from Celt, catr 
a fortress, town, &c., cil a jdace of worship. 

CARISBROOK CASTLE, Isle of M ight. Lelaud, speaking 
of Newport, says, "There is also, fast by, an old castle which 
the Britons called Caerbro, because it stoade upon the sea \ for 
hro with theim signified sestuarium." " I take it to be the same 
that is now called Caresbroke," says Lambarde. This castle, 
however, is at some distance from the sea, but Newport stands on 
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a river which falls into the sea at Cowes. " Between Yarmouth* 
and the Needles, the site of two other forts is known, and the 
points on which they stood hear the names of Care^** Sconce, and 
Worsley's Tower ; hut no vestige of them exists." (Hut* L qf 
Wight,) It is possible that '* Carisbrook " may have heen cor- 
mpted from its Sax. name, Wiht-gara-burh, *'the castle of 
the men of Wight." See Osbornb, Pembrokeshire, and 
Kent. 

CARLISL£, CO. Cumherland, from W. caer a town \ and 
lateU i or from Car Lualid, from W. lugh a tower, gwaU a 
tranish ; i.e« a fort nigh a trench ; for there is a Roman trench to 
be seen just by the dty to this day. (BmY«y.) Luel is said to 
be a Sax. corruption of Luguvallum, a Roman station mentioned 
in the Itinerary of Antoninus. 

CAKLSRUIIE, or KARLSRUHE (karU'roo-a), capital of 
the Grand Duchy of Baden, from G. Karl's-ruhe, " Charles* 
rest." It owes its origin to the Margrave Charles of Baden, who 
first bnilt a hunting seat on this spot. 

0ARL8TADT, or KARLSTADT, in the Anstrian pnmnoe of 
Agram (Hung. L. C(troloitadium, Slav. Karlovecz), may have its 
name from the fortress constructed there in 1579 by the Arch- 
duke Karl uf Syria. 

CARMEL, Mount, in Syria. According to some writers 
Carmel in Heb. means "the vine of God," and is constantly used 
to signify a fruitful spot, or any place planted with trees s and this 
mount espedally, we are told, was very fertQe, partieularly on the 
top. Mr. Sandys says that when cultivated it abounds with 
olives, Tines, and a variety of plants and herbs, both medicinal and 
aromatic. (See also Hierom. Loc. Hebr. ; Bochart, Hieroz. part L, 
lib. ii. c. 48 ; Josh. xix. 26.) Others say Carmel means a gartlt n, 
orchard, and is formed from the noun D"i2 kerem, a vineyard, and 
that the termination el has only a diminutive force. 

CARNAC, a village or small town in Bretagne in France, 
remarkable for the remains of an extensive Celtic monnmen(» 
having some resemblance to that at Stonehenge. Some assert 
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that in the Breton language Carnac mMna " field of flesh." 
Ducange translates it a burial place, cemetery. The name is 
most piobablj derived from the Gael, eamach aboondiDg In 
cairns, from earm,- eaimt emm (Com. W. and Ir. cam), a heap 
of stones loosely thrown together. 

CARNOCH, the name of a parish, and of a Tillage, and of 
other places in Fifeshirc. There is also Camock House in 
Lanark, and Camock Castle and Camock Water in Stirling. 
Some say Camock means a village or collectibn of houses adjoining 
a small hill, from Gael, earn, emm, a roonomental heap of stones, 
a bsnrow, a cairn, and eiioe, eturie, a hilloek, little hiU, knoll, 
eminence. *' The enoet were the andent scenet of religious cere- 
monies, and, in process of time, of f^ivity among the Gael ; 
hence cnoc-aireachd signifies merry-making." (Armstrong.) fiut 
see Carnac. 

CARPENTARIA, the Gulf of, in the N. coast of Australia, 
discovered and surveyed by the Dutch General Carpenter, after 
whom it was named. 

CARPETANIA, Spam, the L. form of the Basq. gara^, 

signifying the place at the foot of the hills* 

CARR, in names of places in Lincolnshire, as in Morton-Carr, 
near Gainsborough, Ilaxcy-Carr, Star-Carr, Axholm-Carr, is said 
to mean a woody, moist, or boggy gi ound, a wood in a boggy 
place ; from Dan. eorr a pool. " The soil (Isle of Axholme) 
by the water, be fenny and morische and lul of carrea." (Leland, 
Ituk. voL i. 39, 40. See also Whitaker, Hist. Craven, 421.) 
The A. 8. earr is a rock ; north country, earreek. 

CARRICK, CARRICKFERGTTS, &c. Carrick in local names 
in Ireland is the Ir. carraig or craig, a rock, also a castle built on 
or near a rock ; as Carrickfergus, castle of Fergus ; Carrick*on- 
Shannon, Carrick -on-Suir, castle on the Shannon, &c. 

CARRON, a river in Scotland which fiOls into the Forth, near 
Falkirk ; a corruption of GaeL camnii, contraction of earHmhaiim, 
firom ear bending, twisting, tortuous, windings umKabm a river. 
Chalmers says ear, earra, and emmn, mean winding water, and 
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that there are several winding streama in N. Britain named Carron 
See Avon. 

CARSHALTON (eatehawtam). The name of this pariah was 
anciently written Anlton, i,e. Old Town. About the reign oi 

King John it assumed the name of Kersaulton ; it was afterwards 
varied in the records to Kersalton, Carsalton, Crcsalton, and 
Kresalton. It has now for nearly two centuries been uniformly 
written Carshalton. (LyMom.) 

CARTHAG£. Some say Una was first calied Utica» or 
the aneienty and that when Dido arrired there she called it Carta- 
hadath, or Carthadt, the new city, which the Greeks conyeited 
into Kapx'f,^^^^, nnd the Romans into Carthago. Among the more 
ancient Uomans, however, the name of this city (derived from the 
Carthaginians themselves) was Cataco, as appears from the 
Columna Rostrata of Duilius. (Beet.) The Phoen. kartha. 
Pun. karta^ eartha^ means a city. 

GARY, or CARET, a river in Somerset ; qn. W. garw rough. 
See Tahrow. 

CASPIAN SEA, an inland sea of W. Asia. Strabo derives 
the name from the Caspii, who inhahited its south coast. 

CASSEL, the name of many places iu Germany ; from O. dr. 
eaeteU a castle, from L. catteflum, id. ; lit. any fortified place, 
dim. of eaetnmt ^ stronghold, fortress^ camp ; lit. a large hut, 
from caea, perhqis firom Sans, vdnu Thns, Hatt, nasa, quasa, 
caaa, castra, and castmm, casteUam, oastdl, Cassel. See Chss- 
TER, from same root. 

CASSITERIDES (Gr.), whither the Phccnicians fromGades 
(Cadiz), and the Romans after them, went for tin.*' The 
Cassiterides are supposed to have been either the Scillj Islands 
or the peninaula of Cornwall* From Gr. xamttpot (mentioned 
in Homer), tin, or perhaps pewter, whidi some derive ftom the 
Sans. kMra* Bochart says " Jonathan has koMtira s the HieroL 
interpres k{$tara ; the Arabs hasdir ; that in some authors kaf* 
titerion is used for stannum, and that Buxtorf translates yasteron 
as orichalcum, which is the same as (See Herodotus, 

iii. 115; Strabo^ iii. 175.) 
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CASTILE, a proyince of Spiun, was so named from the 
nannenMia forts erected by Alfooto I. for its defence ; from L. 
eatiMm a castle. See Chbstbr and Cabsbim 

CATALONIA* a large profinoe of Spain, from Sp. Caialmiit, 
formerly Catalonia, said to be cormpted from GothalaniOy from 
Cfothi &nd Alauni, two peoples who iiivatkd the castera parts uf 
Spain after the breaking up of the Western Empire. 

CATMOSS, the Vale of, co. BuUand ; firom Celt, coet wiaes, 
a wooded plain. {Camden.) 

CAUCASUS. In Persia tbey call hish mountains and 
some think Gaocasns may come from IToA-itq/; i.e. Mount Kaf ; 
but it must be remarked that this people do not know the 
Caucasus except under the name Elbrouz. Pliny says tlie name 
is of Scvthian oriirin, and that Krau-kasus means ** white moun- 
tain/' A French writer observes that at all eveuts it i:i certain 
that the primitiTe word from which Caucasus has been corrupted, 
expresses in general the idea of a mountiin ; that the Armenians 
haTe continued to call this chain Kankas or Kaykas ; the 
Georgians lal-Bous, the Ture. for crinidre de glace, or ledi-ial- 
bouz, les sept crini^res de glace. In Georgia they also frequently 
call it Themi. See Bescherellc, Diet, de G^oy.t Paris, 18.) 7. 

CAYENNE (Aa-en'), a city and province in Guyana or Guiana, 
America, from which its name may have been corrupted. 

C£FN, in local names in Wales, is the W. eefk (ceea) the 
back, upper side, a ridg^ ceeyii o ifer, a ridge of land, a long 
extended mountain ; a goitle rising hill. 

CERIGO, an island on the coast of Laconia, in Peloponnesus ; 
corrupted from Gr. Ku9>;/;a ( Cythera.) It was especially sacred 
to Venus, who was on that account called Ku5e/:£/a, Kl'Stj/jij. 

CERllEG, in local names in Wales, is the W. carreg a stone. 
CERRIG Y DRUIDION {kerng^e-drideon), a village in N. 
Wales. The name in W. means the rock of the Druids. See 
Cbrrig. 

CETLON, an island in the B. Indies, lying off the Coromandel 

coast, and by some considered to be the finest and liefest in the 
world i from Port. Selan, some say Ceil&o, a corruption of Sinbala- 
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dwipa (and so called in the Singhalese annals), i.e. the island of 
lions. Sant. iinka. Hind, tuiffk, a lion s Sana, dwipan an island. 
" In Sans, writings it is called LMmka, i.e. holy or resplendent, 
The Aral»s named it Serendib^ a corruption of the genuine name. 
It has heen called Hebenaro, ^thefSertile island;' Eclam, ^tbe 
insular kingdom ;* and Tenessirim, * the place of delight.* To 
the Greeks and Romans it was known under the name of 

Taprobane and Salioe." In Mai. it is now written ^jLxa UUtn. 

Sinha* Sinhala, Singala, Singale8e» Cingalese. 
CHALLOCK, or CHALK, in Kent, corrupted from A. S. 

cealc-hythcy i.e. chalk-hithe. See Chr., 785. 

CHANCERY LANE. "The same street hath since been 
called Chancery Lane, by reason that King Edw. III. annexed 
the House of Converts (between the Old Temple and the New) 
by patent to the office of Gustos Botulorum^ or Master of the 
BoUs." {Stow.) " This Chanodlor'a Lane* now called Chancery 
Lane." (Stnjpe.) 

CHANDERI, or CHANDELI, a district in Hindustan, so 
named from Chandel, a tribe of Rajputs who claim to be of the 
Somabansi, or lunar race ; perhaps from Sans, chandra the moon, 
Pers. chdnd, Chanderi is also the name of a place on the left 
bank of the river Betwa. See Wilton, 

CHABIN6 CB0S8. Here stood formerly the riUage of 
Charing^ and a cross erected by Edward I. to commemorate hia 
beloved Queen Eleanor. The cross occupied the last spot on 
which her body rested in its progress to sepulture in Westminster 
Abbey. Some contend that Charing was so called from having 
been the resting place of his Majesty's ch^re reine (dear queen) ! 

CHARLESTON^ United States; "Charles's Town named 
after Charles II« 

CHABMOUTH, Dorset, sitnated at the mouth of the river 
Char. 

CHARTERHOUSE, London, a corruption of Chartreuse ; 
name of a celebrated Carthusian monastery suppressed at the 
Reformation, and which formerly existed on this spot. The 
name is derived from a still more celebrated monastery called 
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Chartrensej in the Alps of I>aaphi]iy» where the Carthusian order 
is said to have been first instituted. It was perhaps originsUy 
founded hj a ehartre or letters patent, from L. ckarto paper* 
everything written on paper ; from 6r. xapnjc* The It. CertSta, 

G. Karthaus, and Carthusian are synonymous. 

CHARYBDIS, a dangerous whirlpool in the Strait of Messina, 
Sicily, and nearly opposite to Scylla, on the coast of Italy ; (L.) 
from 6r. %apu/3^ic ^ abyss« from %aa; (obs.) to stand open, 
be empty, gape, and foifi^sw, to engulph or absorb with a noise, 
to suck down ; foifiS^c Uie gush, the rush of water (a word formed 
by sound). Bochart derives it from Fdn. khor^obdan, *' the hole 
of perdition." 

CHELMSFORD, Essex, named from its situation near the 
ancient ford of the Chelmer. Chelmer*s-ford, Chelmesford, 

Chelmsford. 

CHELSEA. In the most andent records (Chart. Edw. the 
Confessor) the name of this place is written Ceslchylle. This is 
not satisfactory to Lysons, because there is neither chalk nor hill 

in the parish. In Domesday it is written Cercehede and Chelched ; 
in deeds in the time of Edward II. Chelchey. The most common 
way of spelling the name for centuries after the Conquest was 
Chelcheth or Chelchith. In the 16th century it began to be 
written Chelsey, and the modern way of spelling the name is only 
about a century old. Skinner derives the name from shelves of 
sand, and ey, or eo, land situate near water ; but he admits that 
it is written in ancient records Cealchyth, in A. S. chalky haven. 
Newcourt derives it from ceald or cele^ cold, hyth heath. Norden 
says it was called Chelsea from the nature of the place, whose 
strand is like the chesel {ceosel or ceaol) which the sea casteth 
up of sand and pebble-stones, thereof called Cheselsey, briefly 
Chelsea, as is Chelsey in Sussex ; and Lysons says this latter 
etymology is best supported by fiu^. Others derive the name 
from A. S. eeolu^e — eeol a ship, small bark, vessd, ^ an island. 
Somner says, ^ insularis olim et navibns aceommodata, nt nomen 
significat." See Lysons^ Skinner; Newcourt, Repert. vol. 1, 
p. 583 i Norden, Spec. Brit. p. 17. 
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CHELTENHAM, co. Gloucester, the dwelling (A. S. ham) on 
the Cbilt s » riTulet which rani past the town iQd fall* into the 
Severn. 

CHELVINTON. Some derite tbia name from A. S. eed(f 
a calf, iun an enclosure, garden, village, town. 

CUEIIBOUIIG {share'boorg), found written Chierisburgh, 
a sea-port in France. The name is said to be a contraction of 
Ctetaria burgust '^Ceesar's town.'* See Guillaume dc Jumiege, 
Ut. 1 ; Hist, des Normands, chap. 7 ; Jaq, La Vie de Gaofirojr 
de Bel, Gomto d'Anjou, and Mhrn^e, 

CHERRY, a tennination of local names in the East Indiea, is 
the Tam. and Mai. ehSri a town, village, hamlet (Pers.^jj akar 

a city), as Pondicherry, originally Puducheri, a new village or 
town ; Paraichcri, a village of Pariahs. See Wilson. 

CH£RSON£S£, a tract of kmd of any indefinite extent, nearly 
surrounded by water, but united to a larger tract by a neck of 
land, or isthmus ; a peninsnla. There are many so called among 
the ancients, and five were more celebrated than the rest ; but the 
word is especially applied to the Thracian Chersonese, extending 
along the Hellespont. Jutland is the Cimbric Chersonese ; the 
Crimea, the Tauric Chersouese, i. e. the peninsula inhabited by 
the Tauri, a people of European Sarmatia. From 6r. x^pv^fi^v^, 
Att. from x<^oc, x^P^^^» IkoA, continent, mjo'dc island, 

peninsnla. 

CHERTSEY, from A. S. Ceortei-ig, " Cerot's island." 

CHESHIRE, contraction of Chcstershire. See Chester. 

CHESTER, from A. S. ceaster, cester^ from L. castrum. 
« The names of all places ending in caster, cester, and Chester 
were probably sites of a castrumt i«e. a fortress built by the 
Romans. The Saxon word is burg** (Baswortk.) Castrum, 
says Riddle, **is literally a large hut; then in military science 
a fort, redoubt, intrenchment ; hence a stronghold, fortress ; 
pi. several intrenchments or redoubts lying in a quadrangular 
form ; hence a camp. The Roman army pitched a camp 
after each march; hence castra with numerals for a day's 
march." Among many names of places ending in Chester, &g,, we 
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have Chichester, Dorchester, Ilohester, Manehesler, Winchester, 
Lancaster, GHoncester, Worcester. See Casbbl and Bicbtri, 

GHETNE, CHETNET (Ukihne), in local name^, as in Chejne 
Walk, Chelsea ; Chejney Court, Winchester, are corrupted from 

the Fr. chSne an oak. In the Norman times the Bishop's Court 
at Winclie?>ter was held under an oak tree. 

CUICHESTER, formerly Cissa-ceaster, "the fortress of Cissa.'* 
** Cissa succeeded his father in the government of the South- 
Saxon tenritoiy. He fixed the seat of his government on the 
site of Begnnm, and gave hoCh the origin and name to Cissan* 
eeaster, Chichester." (Horsfidd, Sassex.) See CesmR. 

CHIDLEY, Devon, ** from A. S. eid a contention, ley a lock, 
or ler/e a field ; i.e. a ground about which controversies arise, the 
right of possession thereof being disputable." (Bailey.) 

CHINA, from Chin. ekimff'k¥fo, i.e. the middle nation ; ehung 
middle, kwo, Jbve, a general name for a state or nation, a kingdom, 
an empire. A name," saya Morrison, claimed for Arahia hj 
some of the Bf ohamedan ^mters in China." This word may have 
come through the Bers. or Arab. Tht Bnddhists write Che-^na ; 

the Persians ^jj^ chin. Others say China derives its name from 

that of the dynasty of Tain. The natiTCS sometimes call it 
Tanff'^ham, ''Hills of Tang," the name of one of their most 
celebrated dynasties. China was known to the ancients under 

the name of Sins and Seres. 

CHINAB, a river in Hindustan. Chinab, Chcnanb, or 
Chunaub is said to be a corruption of its former Saiis. name, 
Chandra^6Jk^€i, " garden of the moon," and to have been so called 
because it proceeds from a small lake of that name ; but that 
the Sans, name was not adopted by the followers of Alexander, 
because it sounded like Sandaro-pha^fOB, i.e. Alexander-eater. 
(3iandra-baga, Chandraba, Chaodrab, Chanrab, Chanab^ Chinab. 

CHIPPING. From A. S. eeapian, to bargain, chaffer, trade, 
comes ceap, a bargain, sale, business, price, cattle, saleable com- 
modities, whence Cheapside, London, also Chepstow, Monmouth ; 
Le. a place for sale, a market. From ceap comes ceaping buying, 

merchandise^ and then ekippu^ ; as Chipping Bamet, Herts; 

w 2 
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Chipping Norton, Oxon ; Chipping Ongar, Essex ; Chipping 
Sodbui7> Gloucester; Chipping Warden, Northampton ; Chipping 
Wycomb. From ecaping come C€apmg4mi^ Cyppenhamt and 
Chippenham, Wilts ; lit. market-abode or place. In Hke numner 

firom Sw. hop, to purchase, comes kvpiiiff a borough, market. 
This word is found in ninny names of places in Scandinavia, 
particularly in Sweden ; as Koping, Jonkoping, Lidkripinir, Lin- 
kopinp:, INInlmkdping:, Norrkiiping, Nykoping, Soderkoping, &c. 

CUIRBUBY, Salop, found written Cyric-byrig, Cereburih, 
and C y rebniy , " the churcb city from A. S. ctrce, arc, cync, 
a church, and hirg. See Botwarth, also Chr. 91d, Ing. 

CHIRK, a Tillage, co. Denbigh, N. Wales ; perhaps a cor- 
ruption of Ceiriog, name of the river on which it stands. " Chirk 
Castle, situated about a mile from this village, was erected upon 
the site of a more ancient fortress called Castell Crogen." 

CHISWICK, (chiz'ick). This parish is not found in Domes* 
day, but it is mentioned in various ancient records by the names 
of Ceswyck, Cheswyck, and Cheswick. There is a tradition that 
mthin the last hundred years a yery considerable mart or fair for 
cheese was annually held in the field called the Great Downs, 
nearly opposite the Duke of Devonshire's ; and if so, we here 
possess the most probable derivation of the name of the village, 
which in all the more ancient writings is spelt Cheiewick or C'Ae«- 
wich. (Faulkner, Hist. Brentford, &c.) 

CHIUSI {it&^se), in Tuscany, a corruption of its ancient name, 
QuBium. 

CHIVERTON, Cornwall, in Com. means « a bouse in the 
green lay." Some derive it from Chi-uar-ton, " a house upon 
the hill.*' Todn, formerly t6n, is "lay ground ;" ton a hill. 

CHRISTIAN I A, capital of Norway. It formerly bore a 
different name ; it has its present appellation from Christian IV., 
by whom it was rebuilt. 

CHUBNfi, or CHURN, a river in Gloucestershiie. It was 
called by the Romans Conn. Qu. W. ekufym rapid, cym pretty ; 
or it may be another orthography of Carron. 

CILLY, a Tcry ancient town situated between Gratz and 
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Laibach, in Austria. It was founded by the Emperor Claudius, 
who called it CelUia, whence its present name has been cormpted. 

CINQUE PORTS (mnk). Hastings, Dorer, Hythe, Romney, 
Sandwich, are called the Cbciue (i.e. the five) Ports ; firom Fr. 
einq five, from L. quinque, Gr. xtvxa. Dor. for irfivr*, from 
S&ns. pancha. See Port. 

CINTAIL {kin- tale), a parish in Scotland ; from Gael, ceann* 
fail, more correctly eemm ant'Sml, the boundary of the sea." 

CIRCASSIA. «<Pomponius Mela calls the Circassians Sar- 
gadens ; by the Turks they are called Tcherkes, or Kerkes ; hy 

the ancients Za<;tcn^, and 'Inhabitants of the Mountains;* 
which agrees with tlie ilenominatiDn Peny-darjui, which sonic 
Oriental geographers give this jieoplo ; lit. 'the tive mountains' — 
the number certain for the number uncertain.'* The Turks write 
Tdter^^tMoh for Circassia, also TcherkedUc» CherAkiak means 
place of pastniages» a prairie. Other writers say these people are 
called Tseherkes^ Twherkeasi, and Tscherkessians hy the Rus- 
sians, and that the name is of Tartar origin, compounded of 
tseher a road, kesmek to cut off. " They call themselves Adeches 
or Adekhes, a name denoting a mountain ravine on the sea ; but 
their neighbours, the Nogai Tartars, cull them Tcherkesses« 
which well expresses the ferocity of their disposition, being 
derived from ttkerk to cut off, ket the head, whence their 
European name.*' {Malte Bnm.) 

CIHENCESTER (locally 9ufeit€r), co. Gloucester. The 
name is found written Cjrren-oeaster and Cym-ceaster. It was a 
military station of the Uonians, who called it Corinium or Cornn- 
vium, antl Coriu Castra. Ptolemy writes Corinium ; liichard of 
Cirencester, Corinum ; Antonius, Durocornovium. It takes its 
name from its situation on the river Churne, Churn (Corio), which 
enters the Thames at Cricklade. See Chxstbr and Cbvrnib. 

CIYITA YECCHIA (ehimiah vei^ke-^) the name of several 
cities, but particularly of one in Italy, and one in Malta, lit. 
" the old dty ;*' from It. vecchia old, civith a city, from L. ehiias 
from civis a citizen. 
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CLAPHAM. Thw parish, in aU probabUity, leodTed its appel- 
lation fnm one of its proprietors. Osgpd Clappa was tbe name of 
the Danish lord at whose daugbtei^s marriage-feast in Lambeth 
HAfdicanate died. In Domesday, howefer, this place is called 

Clopehain. i^Lysojia.) 

CLARE, a parish, co. Galway, Ireland, takes its name iroia 
the river Clare, which runs through it. 

CLA V£BING, a parish in fissex. The name is said to be 
from A. S. el^ra riolets, ing a meadow or pasture. 

CLAWDD OFFA, in Wales. A dike thrown up in the fifth 
eentury by Offa, King of Mercia, to prevent the incnrsions of the 
Welsh, and to form tlieir boundary. The name signifies "Offa's 
dike." (W. clawdd a ditch.) 

CLAYHAMGER, or CLAYHONGER, Suffolk, from A. 8. 
elagkaiHgre; so called from its clayey situation. (Chr. 1016.) 

CLERE {kUer). This affix signifies a royal residence or epi- 
scopal palace in the north of Hampshire. Kingsdere was a royal de- 
mesne in the reign of Queen Ehzabeth ; at Burgclere, the bishops 
of Winchester resided ; and from Ilighclere William of W^ykeham 
dated his will. Or it may be the name of tbe Cornish saint, 
St. Cleere. {N. ^ Q.) Qu. A. S. cleric, elerc, clere ; L. clerieM* 

CLEBKENWELL, found written ChrkenweU, means either 
" Churke's well," or the Oerks' well." The pump near Clerk- 
enwell Green bears the following inscription A.D. 1800. 
Willm. Bound, Joseph Bird, Churchwardens. For the better 
accommodation of the neighbourhood, this pump was removed to 
the spot where it now stands. The spring by which it is supplied 
is situate 4 feet eastward, and round it, as history informs qs» 
the parish derks of London in remote ages annually performed 
sacred pUys. That custom caused it to be denommated Clerks* 
Well, from which this parish deri?ed its name. The water was 
greatly esteemed by the jirior and brethren of the Order of St» 
John of Jerusalem, aud the Benedictiue nuns in the neighbour- 
hood." 

CLEVELAND, in Yorkshire ; q. d. Cliff Lane, by reason of 
its being steep, and almost impassable with eli£fb and rocks. 
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(Bailey,) In like manner Gleres (whence Ann of Cleves), capital 
of the dnehy of that name in Prussia, was so called firom*heing 

built upon threu little hills ; from L. cUvus a rising ground, height, 
hill. 

CLIFFORD'S INN, Fleet Street, derives its name from the 
Barons Clifford^ ancestors of the Earls of Cumberland, who had » 
residence there many years sinoe. (Herberi,) 

CLIST, formerly Oyst, a river in Devonshire; whence the 
names of places called Bishop dist, Honiton Clist, and Clist- 
haydon. 

CLOGHER, a bishop's see in Armagh, Ireland, takes its name 
from a small town in the bnrony of Clogher* co. Tyrone, which is 
said to have been so called from a golden stone (Ir. eloeh a stone, 
oir golden), formerly oonsnlted there by the Dmids for oracular 
answers* 

CLON is a very common prefix of local names in Ireland, as in 
Clontarf, &c. Cluain, cluaine, cluainna, occur less frequently. In 
Ir. cluaine is a plain, lawn, a remote or retired situation. Qu. 

CLOUGH or CLEUGH. (Aluf), in Lancashire, and in some other 
northern counties, means a straight narrow hollow between high 
steep hanks ; from A. S. dovgh^ a deft or fissnre in the steep as- 
oent or descent of a hill. Cleueh in Scotland, has the like mean- 
ing ; it sometimes signifies a rugged precipice. 

CLUN13UR Y, CO. Salop, named from its situation on the river 
Clun. See Bu&G. 

CLYDE, a river in Scotland. Chalmers derives it from W. 
Clujfd, from Ano. Brit, dpd, warm, sheltered. 

COBLENTZ was called by the Romans Confloentes, Aom its 
situation at the confluence of the Rhine and Moselle. Conflu- 
entes. Confluents, Cofluents, Cobluents, Coblents, Coblcntz. 

COCUIN CHINA, that part of Eastern Asia which commonly 
goes by the name of " India without the Ganges." The present 
name is not, it is said, known to the natives, and was given to it 
by the Portuguese, who, on thdr arrival, finding it was called 
Koe'ehm or Cochin, in order to distinguish it from Cochin on 
the coast of Malabar, added China, calling it, as it were. Cochin 
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of China. Perhaps by Koe^hen is meant Keaau-che, by ivbich 
name (sometimes abbfenated to eke) it was known in the time 
of Han. In tlie classics it is called Nan-keaon. The natiTes 

distinguish it by the name Dfing-trong, ** the interior or central 
country," and they call Tonkin, Diuig-ngoii, "the exterior 
country.'' They also call Cochin China, Nuoc Anam, " kingdom 
of peace of the sonth from C. Chin, nuoe kingdom, an peace, 
rest, nam the sonth. Hamilton derives Cochin in Bfakbar from 
eaehlhi a morass. ^ 

COCKERMOUTH, in Cumberland, named from its situation 
near the mouth of the Cocker. It would appear by the map to 
be at some distance from the mouth of this river, but it is pos- 
sible the Umd may have gained upon the water along this part of 
the coast. " Its name is derived from its position on the river 
Cocker, at the point of its confluence with the Derwent. The 
Cocker flows from Bnttermere Water, and, after passing through 
Cnimmock Water, divides the town of Cockermouth into two 
equal parts, which communicate with a stone bridge." (P. Cyc.) 

COED {ko id)t in local names in Wales, is the W. coed a 
wood ; as Bettws-y-Coed. 

COIMBATOBE, for Kayambatwr. See Orb. 

COLCHESTER, formerly Cok-ceaster, *<a fortress on the 
river Coin." (A. S. eeaeter fortress.) 

COLD HARBOUR, a not unfrequent local nauu, as Cold 
Harbour Lane, Camberwell. Sir Rich. Colt llare says, he always 
found the term '* Cold Harbour " in the vicinity of ft Roman road. 
From Anc. Brit, col a hill, arbhar an army i also a military sta- 
tion. Owen {W. Diet,) gives eol-arbhar. But see Gent. Msg. 
Dec. 1844. p. 612. 

C0LLEY8T0WN. "Queen Elizabeth granted Castletown, 
otherwise Young CuUcystown, &c , in King's County, Ireland, to 
Robert Colley, Esq., on 3d Feb., 1.562, which on his decease 
without issue, were granted to Sir Thomas Moore, ancestor of the 
Earl of CbarleviUe." {Lodge, vol. in. p. 58. See also Gent. 
Mag. vol. zi. for Jan. 1839, p. 78.) 

COLLUMPTON (koUumfton), found written Columpton, 
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Cdambton, CaUompton, CuUamptoD ; a town in Oevony situated 
on the Calm or Colombia tributaij of the Ek— whence its 
name. 

COLMKILL or Ikolmkill, the island lona, one of the 
Hebrides, near Mull ; contracted from Columbkill, i.e. Columba 
eella. {Bosworth.) 

COLNBEOOK (Bucks). Brook may here be a oomiption of 
bridge, " Colebrook, so called from the mer Cole» beeanse it is 
here parted into four cnrrents^ but is joined by fonr bridges." 
{Bailey,) 

COLNES {Jioanes), the name of four contiguous parishes in 
Essex, receiving tlieir ijeneral appellation from the river Colne, 
which flows through them. Earl's Colne, Engaine (Gain's) Colae» 
Wake's Cohie» White Colne. Colne is the name of seTeral rivers 
in England. Qu. W. eid narrow^ strait, confined ; eutm, nar- 
rowness, &c. 

COLNEY HATCH {kony). See Hatch. 

COLOGNE, on the Khine, was anciently called Civitas Ubio- 
rum. Agrippina, mother of Nero, who was born here, sent 
hither a colony of Romans, and gave it her own name, calling it 
iSohnui Agrippina, from the former of which it has its present 
name. (6. Kodn^ KUn, Coeln, QUn, pron. Mn,) 

COLUMBIA, a dbtrict of the United States, named after 
Columbus. 

COL'YTON, or CuUitou, a town in Devon, on the little river 
Coly, a feeder of the Axe. 

COMB, COMBE, COOMBE, CUMBER^ in local names in 
England — as in Combe St. Nicholas (Somerset), Ilfracombe, 
Aloomb, Boscomb, Chilcomb, Combhill, Combe St. Nicholas 
(Cnmberland) - is the A. S. eomb a low place enclosed with hills, 
a valley (Anc. Brit. Aum or cittim, W. cwm, Low L. comha and 
cumba terrce). Sometimes the name of the owner is annexed, as in 
Comb Basset, Comb Raleigh. Sometimes b is changed into as in 
Compton (q. t.). Charles Nodier, (Conies chomes, "La. Combe 
de rhomme mort," Paris, 1856), gives the following note on this 
word: — "Combe est un mot trte Fran^sis, qm ligufie nne 
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YiUte 6ttmU et oourte, oreuste entre deux monUigne^ et oh, 
rindnstrw des homines est panreniie k introdcdre <{iielq^e eultare. 
II ii*y a pas un village dans (out le royaome o& cette expression 
ne soit parfaitement intelligible ; mais on Ta omise dans le Die- 
tionnaire, parce qu'il n'y a point de comhe aux Tuileries, aux 
ChampsElysdes, etau Luxembourg." Comhemtvy liea Frencli word, 
but, if so, it has been either borrowed from the Saxon or the Celtic. 

COMPTON, from A. S. com^, W. ewm, a deU» tun an enelo- 
8ure» Tillage. 

CONDA, in local names in India, may be the Td. komda a 

hill ; a cluster of a few huts apart from the main Tillage* 

CONSTANCE, a town and lake. See Bregknz. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 'Uhe city of Constantine Gr. 
iroXic a city. 

CONWAY, properly Coowy, a river in N. Wabs, called by 
the Eomans ConoTium. Dr. Poghe transUtes Conwy *' The Dart 
stream others derive it from Cyn-wy, i.e. chief water. From 

Conwy comes Aberconwy, " the efflux of the Conwy," in Caer- 
narvon. The Romans called it Abereonovium. See Aber. 

CONZ (kotitz), a village between TreTes and Luxemburg! 
near the mouth of the Saar. It has its name from the Emperor 
Constantine, who is said to have had a summer palace here, traces 
of which are still visible. 

COP, COPE, in loeal names in England, as in Horeop, Warcop ; 
also Moldcop, Cheshire, means a hillock, mound ; from A. S. cop 
the head. 

COPENUAQEN, from Dan. Kdben-havn, i.e. "the mer- 
chants' haven or port." The Swedes call it Kopenhamn. 

COBDILLERAS (kordil-ymf'ai.) The Andes or Cordilleras, 
are a chain of mountains in S. America. From Sp. eordUUra, » 
chain or ridge of monntrins. 

CORDO'VA, a city of Spain. Bochart writes Corduba, which 
he derives from Phcen. chardobaal^ meaning " his fear is Baal." 
The Phoenicians doubtless founded Cordova, but they called it 
Kartabah, which may be from karta-Baal, i.e. city of Baal. 
See Cabtbaos. 
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CORK, IreUmd^ formerly Cotkan ; from the Ir. eormwA amoor« 
a marsh, having been originally built on a low marshy Island. 

CORNANT, in local names in Wales, isthe W. cornant a brook, 
rill, small ravine ; from car a point, nant a hollow formed hy water, 
ravine, mountain torrent, brook. 

CORNWALL. It is said that the original British name was 
Cemywt i.e. a horn, or promontoij. The name is supposed by Dr. 
Borlase to have been changed, by the intercourse of the natives with 
the Romans, Into Gomnbia, which Itretamed until the Saxons im- 
posed the name of Weales on the Britons, driven by them west of 
the Severn and Dee, calling their country in Latin Waliia ; after 
which, tindiog the Britons had retreated not only into Wales, but 
into the more western extremities of the island, the Latinists 
changed Comubia into Comwallia— a name not only expressive of 
the many natural promontories of the country, but also implying 
that the inhabitants were Britons of the same nation and descent as 
those of Wales — and from Comwallia comes Cornwall. Others 
seem to think that Cornwall was named after Cornouailles, a canton 
of France, in Bretagne. Lamartini^re says Cornouailles, in L . Comu 
Gallia, means *'point of France^" and that it was so called because, 
jutting out into the ocean in the form of a peninsula, it makes a sort 
of '*hom of Gaul" (Comu Gallin), as Longuerue expresses it. He 
says that Comu Gallite accords with ComfmaiUea only, and that 
Cornwall was most probably so called because it has a point which 
juts out and resembles somewhat the canton of Cornouailles. 

COROMANDEL COAST. That part of the eastern coast of 
India which forms the shore of the Bay of Bengal ; originally 
Choramandel, or rather Cholamandal, i.e. the country of the 
Chola, an andent dynasty of this part of India. (Hind. mrnkdoJl, 
mandul, a circle, orbit, district, province, country.) 

C011SC0M13E, in W. Corscwiii, Qu. W. cora a bog, fen, cwm 
(A. S. comb) a valley. 

CORSICA, an island in the Mediterranean, belonging to France. 
In the time of the Romans, two cobnies were founded there ; 
the one by Marius, the other by SyUa. The inhabitanto were then 
called Corsi. Bochart says the Carthaginians called this island 
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Corsis, which he deriret from Pliccn. ''W^m chorsi, a woody p]ace« 
because this was the most woody of all the islands in that quarter. 
See Bocharty Qeog. Sacr. Dion* Perieg., t. 458 ; and Theophr. 
lib. T. c. 9* 

COR'WEN, N. Wales, said to mean «*the white choir;" from 

W. c6r choir, given white, fair. Gorwen uiLaus extremely 
white or fair, white topped, for yorwyn i gor very, gwyn white, 
fair, pleasant. 

COTBk COT, COTT, found as a compound in local names in 
England, as jn Northcote, Southcote, Westcote, Balscote (perhaps 
for Belet*s Cote), Cottbgton, Cotsmore, Cotswold, is either the 

A. S. cota, cyta, a cot, cottage, den, cave, or the Brit. coednvrooA. 

COTSWOLD, a district in Gloucestershire. Rudder {Hist. 
Glost. p. 21) derives the name of the noble champaign country, 
which runs through the county, and abounds in yerdant plains, 
downs, oom-fields, parks, woods,"^&c., from the Brit, eoec^a wood, 
and A. S. vmid a wood $ others deriye Cotswold from A. S. cota, 
cyta, a cot, cottage, den, cave, and wold a place without wood. 
The late Michael Jones considered the latter etymology as better 
descri])tive of the higher district of the Cotswold division of 
Gloucestershire ; somewhat resembling the South Downs and 
Salisbury Plain, though more enclosed and denuded of wood. 
Cowel translates Cotuwold, **seTeral sheep-cotes and sheep 
feeding on hills;" eotkmd, eot-oetkhnd, land held by a cottager, 
whether in soocage or viUenage ; eoieUw a small cottage. See 

COTB. 

COTTA, in local names in Hindustan, may be the Hind, 

kot or Aoia (in some dialects, cote, koik, kotta, and iottai,) a fort, 
stronghold, a fortified residenoe of a samindar, the wall of a fort. 
COURTRAIorCOURTRAY(Aoo/^ra3^), in W. Flanders (Flem. 

Kortryk). In the time of the Romans it was called Cortoriacum or 
Corturiacum. Laiiiartiniere says it is a very ancient town. "Il est 
fait mention dessoiduts ou cavaliers nommez Cortoriacenses, dans la 
notice de Tempi re ecritc il y a environ treize cents ans. St. Ouen 
(dans la vie de St. £loy) fait mention des peuples Corturiacenses, 
dont St. Moy ^t pastenr, aiassi bien que des Flamands et des 
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Gaulois. II est fait mention plusieurs fois dans Ics capitulaires 
du pajs de Court ray, Pagus Curtriciaut" The etymology does 
not appear to be settled. See also Longoerae* Dese. de la Fnuice, 
part 2, p. 60. 

GOUTANCE {kooiawnc^), a town in Normandy, said to hafe 
been bnilt by the Emperor Constantios Chloros, father of Con* 
stantine the Great, and who called it after his own name, Con- 
atantia ; whence, by corruption, its present name. 

COVENT GARDEN, a corruption of Convent Garden. 

COVENTRY, CO. Warwick, "from A. S. CofantreoSiom Civenfy 
the ancient name of a little river which runs past the town, and ree 
or ire a river." (Somner,) Others assert that the name, like 
Covent Garden, is derived from ^'Convent Garden,** from a spadons 
convent, founded, says LeUmd, by King Canute, and destroyed by 
the traitor Edric in 1016. It is certain that hi the reign of Edward 
the Confessor, in 1044, Earl Leofric, a powerful lord of the large 
territory of iVIercia, with his wite, the Lady Godiva, founded at 
Coventry a magnificent Benedictine monastery. (See P. Cyc») 
Dugdale says ire is a Brit, word having the same import as viUa 
in Latin. 

CRACOW (Mko), in Poland; Pol. KraAow, G. Krakaui 
said to take its name from Cracos, Dnke of Poland, by whom it 

was built in 1700. Krak is the name of the Polish Cadmus, who 
slew the dragon in a cave at the rock called Wavel. 

CRAIG, in local names in Wales, is the W. craig (Sco. andlr. 
id., Gael, creag, Corn, karaky Arm. garrecg) a rock. 

CRAY. The Grays, vis., St. Mary's, St. Paul's* Foot's, and 
North Cray and Crayford, in Kent, take thdr name fhmi the 
river Cray, which flows near them. As this part of the county 
is said to abound with chalk, the river may have received its name 
from that circumstance ; from Fr. craye or craie, from L. creia 
chalk, lit. Cretan earth. 

CRAYFORD, Kent, found written Creccanford, Crecganford, 
Creacanford, Creganford; "ford of the river Cree or Craye." 
See Cray. 

CBEDnON, anciently written Chridiatone, CridiaUnw Cri. 
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detOD, a town in Devon, near the junction of the brook Yeo with 
the liTer Greedy, a feeder of the Ex ; whenee iti name, (A. S. tun 
an endoiare.) The ooUoqnlal designation of this pUuse is Kirton. 
GREED LANE, Ludgate Hill. See PATBRNosrsR Row. 

GRICKLADE, Wilts, found written Creccagclade, Cregcladc, 
Criccelade, Criklade, and Creeklade. Some say this place was 
originally called Greeklade, from a famous school which the Greek 
philosophers bstituted there, and that the University of Oxford was 
formed by an emigration of professors and students from this town. 
Others write Crecceglade^ which they derive from A. S. 
a broolc, ladian to empty ; it being situated near the junction 
with the Thames of two small streams, the Cliura and the Key. 
Again, others derive the name from the Brit, ceriywlady abound- 
ing in stones. Near Cricklade is the source of the Thiunes. 

GRIMEA. The Grimea derives its name from Ktfikfupiw, the 
aneient name of a small town in ijpia peninsula. In more modem 
times, Kimmerion or Kimmeris has been designated Eski Griim, 
and Crim Staroi, or Old Grim, and Is now called Leukopolis. 
See Cambria. 

CROATIA takes its name from the Croats, a trihe of the 
Wends, from Bohemia, who in a.d. 640 settled here. The ancient 
name of this people was Horwather, Hrowathes, or Ghrobates, of 
whidi the modem name is a corraption. Groatia is called by the 
inhabitants Horwath Orszag ; and by the Turks Khervat Mem- 
leketi. The Germans call the Croats, Croaten and Crabateu. 

CRONSTADT {krdn-atat), from G. krone a crown, stadt a 
town, city. 

CROYDON. In Domesday and in records of later date, 
this place is called Groindene, and in A. S. GrogdoM, It is 
also fonnd written Gradiden, Graydiden, Grondon, and Groidon. 
Some derive the name from A. S. erone sheep, dene a valley*^ 

valley for sheep. This derivation, says Garrow, appears to be 
established by tlie situation of the old town, in tlic opening of 
a rich and beautiful vale, and, as Camden observes, lying 
under the hills ; and this vale, skirting the bottom of Ranstead 
DownSy extends some miles up the country, having the hills for- 
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wuAj covcnd villi 
to the Doviif. OdMB 
titjr of chaft OB it» 

desGiiptioii it to be feoi vaBcr Lndoa tkai Osfilm, 

derive the name from Ft. ^cj€ or er^a, ehaTk., ai*i ^v-,* a 
hill — " a town near a chai>-hsu."' la L».T:iar cc ^riis fcpfjosizvxiy 
some refer to the TiBages of Foot's Cnf, St. >l^'t Crxr, sad 
Cimyfoid. in Ksaiv sad asl §m hmm Cssfion ; oli «C vhick bme 
been named ftieas tte anr Cbi^, 
of the eomilj abonding with 

CBUTaU'KU FRIARS, s pbec v ^ Ckr of LoadoB, m 
called from a conrent of Cra«iciL»eti Fmn rcrrjeriT sniUtA ihtnt. 
*' From Fr. frh-es crouet, Le. iron u^a&d wi:r* a crci^ ' 
{BaUey.) Crouch b an O. En^. word for a esosi^ 6oai L. 
enm^dt. The fieatival iihsiind " — - Cothofas the 14th 
of September mhoBov of the Bdjf Om% van caDed Ckonch 
Mass. 

CUFA {ktxy-fa), a towa 01 AiJidc TMbiT, veer B^dad. Hie 
Cufic characters, which prevailed anMmg the Arabians for about 300 
years, were named from tiiis (dace, whoe thej are said to hare 
been invented ; from Amb. Km/a, whkh 
heap of led sand, or gnvcl miied with 

CUMBKRIiAXP, horn A. 8. camMWid, «n hmd of 
valleys;" cooa a iralie^, Umi id. Others sav Cnnbcfland 
is **theIandof the Cmn'on," i. e. the Kymbri or K\Tnri, who 
remained there lor a kxig tune after the rest of Eu^snd was 
conquered. 

CURASAO or CUKAZAO (iwWao), an isle in the Caribbean 
See, belonging to the Dutch, who took it from the Spaniards in 
1632. The eateemed liqoeiDV cara^oa* ia ao called from bcii^ 
made here. The name of tins ide msj be of natire origin, or it 

may hsTC been christened by the Spaniards. The curassow is a 
genus of gtdlinaceous birds in S. America and Mexico. AVhen 
the Spaniards took possession of this islet it was possibly the 
haunt of theae fairds» vhoae name may have fefarence to their 
peculiar aj» 
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CWM, in local names in Wales, is the W. cum a hoUow, a 
shelter, a place between hills, a dingle^ or deep Talley. 

CTIOIER (pi. cymmerau), found in names of places in Wales, 
means the confluence of waters, and is synonymous with the 

Cymric aber and the Gael, inver (q. v.), compounded of cyd with, 
and ber or me/*, one of the most ancient names for water, seas, 
lakes. (Arch. jrUliams.) 

CYPRUS^ in the Mediterranean. Some derive this name from 
Gr. x^tnrroc hidden, ** this island being often hidden by the waves 
from the eye of the sailor ;*' others from Cyrus, who founded here 
the city of Aphrodosia ; but it was known by the name of Cyprus 
in Homer's time, i.e. GOO years before the birth of Cyrus.** 
Festus says the ancients called it iErosa, '* full of brass," because 
it abounded with this metal; and some say this is why the 
Greeks called it Kuifpot copper. Kimt/mc, however, seems rather 
to have been named ftom Cypms, whence it was brought. The 
Greeks called this metal %aXxoc wnrptoc, i. e. Cyprian brass, brass 
of Cyprus, The most probable derivation is that from the name 
of a shrub callcil by the Greeks xuirpoc, with which the island 
abounded. With the flower of this shrub the ancient inhabitants 
made a very sweet oil, greatly recommended by Pliny, and the 
shrub itself is now used by the Arabs and Turks to dye the 
nails, ftc., being called by the former hanna, and by the ktter 
kanna. See also Ptol. lib. ii. c. 7, lib. e. 31, and Cellar. Geog. 
Ant. t. 2. 

CZERNAWODA {shernavo'da)^ on the Danube. This name 
means "black water," from Ulyr. c«m black, voda (Pol. tooda^ 
Russ. fxtda) water. Voda may come from the root of Dur 
(q. v.), 

D. 

DAGH, in local names m Turkey, as in Maden Dagh, Emineh 
Dagh, i.e. the Hsemus or Balkan mountains, is the Turc. 
^IL tdgh, a mountain. 
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DALECABLIA, or the Dales^ in Sweden, consists chiefly of 
the two grett river basma, and nmneroaa amall brancfaea of the 
Tcsteidal nd Oateidal (W. and E. Dal) riven^ which vnita near 
FtaUon and there form the DaL The word Daleeailia ia noi 

known in Scandinavia. The Swedes call it Dalene {d&hlena\ " the 
valleys the raen call themselves Dahlkull, the women DahlkuUa. 
The Sw. kuU means brood, batch (Sans, hila, family, race, tribe). 

DALMATIA» a province of Austria, on the Gulf of Venioe. 
Cafanet tnnahtea Dalmatia ** deecttM hunpa»" fnm Gr* foXoc a 
lamp, fMenua vain, hot doea not give any reaaon. Strabo 
(lib. viL 6), atatea that the Dalmatiana were in the habit <if making 
a division of thdr fields every eighth year ; hence, says Dr. 
Webster, perhaps the name ; from deal and madh. lie probably 
refers to the Gael, dealatch, to separate, part, and madh (now 
flM^A) a plain. Others derive the name from the Dalmatine, a 
nan diatrict betwem Sabcnioo and Seotdooa. (P. Qre.) Ae- 
cording to Strabo and Appian, Dahnatia waa named after the 
Dalmatea, who inhabited the city of Dehnininm or Delmiom. It 
is often named Delmatia upon ancient medals and marbles, and 
by Latin writers. Greek authors, with the exception of Pol^ bius, 
call it Dalmatia. 

DAMASCUS^ a etty in Syria ; L. id., Gr. Ao/xaoxoc- Bryant 
aajaDnmaacrmcnna'Hhe city of the prince." InArah.aA«yMiaa 
prince, a diief; the Fefa.dkai8ignite breath, air, aooit, pleaaore, 

society, hot, &c.; but in Arab. Damascus is written ^ .*. ^ > (/am- 

9hak, The Arab, damu is a soft sandy place ; dawuuh, heat, 
thirat ; damoM, a place nnder groond, a cavc^ cavern. Calmet 
writea it in Hebb DowtetcAeck, and givea aevend very improbable 
etymologies not worth iqieating. Thia dtj ia now kwaDy called 
ShAm or rather AaVahim, or Aah'ahiniah. Dr. Herbelot aaya aome 
Eastern geographers deriveSA<f»ifrom a wart, because the country is 
studded over with a number of small hillocks, resembling those 
excrescences. Richardson says that black moles on the face have 
ever been considered in the East as extremely beantifuJ, and that 
ctrcnmataneea fnlly aa whinukal have often given namea to placea. 



The Arab, aldn ia a Uadt apoL 
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DANUB£; G. Donau, Hung. Duna, Turc. Tunah, L. Danu* 
Mm. Bailtj lays the Roniaiisiimy bate oaUedtlntT^ 
** from Teat, dmmm, fin, those treee bang pUmted eloog its 
banks whieh is absurd. Webster thmks the Celt, dan, dimi, bold, 

strong, vehement, impetuous, may be the root of both Danube and 
Don. Armstrong gives tlie Gael, thn water (Ann. id.), ** hence the 
Celtic name for the Danuhe, Donau ; or Dona may be don'Ow the 
deep water, from Arm. don (Gael. domhomM)t amh^ or 

ivater ; mk and bh being silent in these words." See Don. 

D ARIEL, a pass in the vaQey of the Terek, on the road to TSflis. 
The name is said to be derived from two Tartar words, signif^-iug 

narrow way." Qu. Turc. dAr narrow, y6l vr&y. 

DARTFORD, Kent, " the ford of the river Darwent, Darent, or 
Dart." See Dartmouth. 

DARTMOOR^ co. Devon, " the moor in which the river Dart 
rises.'* 

DARTMOUTH, Kent, from A. 8. Iktrmitihwmih, Deria- 
nmHUm, month of the river Dmranta, Deorwent, Derwent» Darwent, 

Darent, or Dart. See Derweth*. 

DAUnilNY, an ancient province of France. Dauphiny was 
originally part of the country of the AUobrogcs, who were subdued 
by the Romans about 100 years B. C. Upon the declension of 
the Roman eminre it fell under the dominion of the Goths» and 
other barbarous nation*, but in the reign of Rodolph the Slothftd, 
the counts of Albon made themselves masters of it, and thdr suc- 
cessors reigned there under the title of Daupbins of Tienne. In 
Ki l.i, Humbert, Dauphin of Vienne, transferred his dominions to 
Charles, Duke of Noruiaudy, grandson to Philip de Valois, upon 
condition that the eldest son of the king of France should always 
bear the title and arma of Dauphin of Vienne. " The title of Dau- 
phin is said to have originated in the circumstanoe of one of the 
counts of Albon, who reigned about the 9th century, having 
caused a dolphin to be painted on bis shield, as an emblem of the 
mildness of his reign, these animals being reputed by the an- 
cients as friendly to man ; and about the middle of the 12th cen- 
tury it became a name of dignity, and was annexed to the pro- 
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PEUM, ffiiKlMiwi TUtcitjiiHMtobetlielodraiiiisiriui 
0r iBdnqmt of ffindn bistorj. The modern town wstibaiided in 

1631, SImIi Jdian, one of tiie most powerfal of the Mongol 

eTOperors, and named after him, bv the Persians, Shah- Jehan -pur, 
or Shah-Jehan-abad. Its present name is found written Deli* 

DdU. «Dd Mifi. TheiiiitifescdIit^«>dairordUir(IMIb^^ 
•ninhsHtaiitof DiTH). ElBott thinks the name majhedenredfiroin 

Jjb J dahal, a quicksand or quagmire, " the ground on which 

the citjr waa boiU bciBg 80 looie and nmoiind thaltcntfina oonld 
nol be filed in it.** JloiU/ cornea from d&kmtnm, to shak^ tremble, 

fear. The Hind. (Sans.) dihli is a threshold. 

DEN, DEN A, DENNA, DENES. Den. a termination of local 
namea in Kngiand, capeeiall/ in the woodj parta of Kent, aa 
Te n t c idea, BiddeDden, denotea a ritoation in a plain or TaDej, or 
near woods ; from A. S. den^ dene, denn, a plain. Tale, dale, yallej. 

Den was also formerly used to signify liberty for ships or res- 
sels to run aground or come on shore. Edward I. granted this 
priyilege to the barons of the Cinque Forts. Dena, denna, is a 
little portion of woody gnmnd, conunonly called a eoppice. Cowel 
trandatea dena terra *'a hollow place between two hilla." At 
Tannonth, an eitennve aandj tract of ground at the month of the 
rirer Tare, extending along the sea-coast, is ealled the Denes. 

DENMARK. Some derive this name from Dan, a prmee 
whom the traditions assert to be its founder, b.c. 1100, and 
Tent, wtarek a plain. Others, with more reason, say Denmark is 
the wmrdk or boundaiy of the Ikmet. 

DEPTFOBD, Kent, formerly Depeford, i.e. deep ford. 
<«This town in anneient writinga is called West-Grenwiche, for 
difference of the other, which in snch like is written East- 
Grenwiche, and now commonly Grenewiche.** (Lambarde.) 

DERBEND, a strong fortress on the Caspian Sea, formerly 
the boundary of the Persian and Turkish empires in that quarter. 
It now belongs to Russia. *' In its walls are two large gates, 
throagh'whieh the road passes, and which may be ahnt at plea- 
sore ; hence the name of the town, i.e. ' the shut-up gates,' from 
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■Ml ^fli, ^ic^. Hurt ^tlift linr) U « coa 

tractioQ of Dareat. Darweu:, or Derwent. 

DEVIZES, WUts, was called in aucieul records, DiriMK Dt 
Vks, Divisb, &c. ; probahlv from a suppoaitioil that it h^d hwtt 
difUed between the IdDg and the bislMpt of SiOi^ 
cdb k the Yiee. The first divter of ineorpontkm th^ 
Empfcet MatOde, grantm^ to her burj;issos IV Diviais ** |V«^ 
dom of toll throughout all Euglaud aud the porta qS the wtu 
(P. Cyc.) 

DEVLI (dev'ie), situated between KaiMviyth and Kanimm, 
k Aaiatie Torkej. It ia iiippoaed to aUud on tha »itf of 
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Derbe, according to Hierocles, called Delbia, whence its present 
name. 

DEVONSHIR£» found written in A. S. Defenascire, Defan- 
sdre, DeAiaaoyre, Ileueneaire, DaueneMyre, DeTeiuuMjre, Denia* 
scyre, Devensch jre ; tfae people being caUed Defenasy Denas. 
The earliest aaoertained inhabitaBta were the Danmonn, Diini- 

nonii, or Dumnnnnn (the Aovftrovm of Ptolemy). The Comkh 
Britons called tlie country Dunan, the Welsh Deuffneynt which 
Camden translates " deep valleys." The W. Jwfn is deep, 
nant (pi. neint, nentydd) a hollow formed by water, a rarine, 
mountain torrent, brook. Deuffneynt, Defenant-scire» Defenaacire, 
Devensehyre, Deronehire. 

DHUN, aspirated form of the Gael. Dun (q. t.). 

DIARBEKR, on the Tigris, properly Diy&r-bakr, " the tents 

or dwellings of Bakr from Arab. jb j diydr, pi, of dar a house, 
dwellingi habitation, dty, tribe, camp ; Jj baiar, name of an Ara- 
bian tribe. 

DIEPPE (de-ep^, a seaport in Normandy. Bochart dertres 
this name from Eng. deej), and says that Dicppedale, situated in 
a valley below the town of Rouan (Eouen), is from Eng. deep dale, 

DIH (dee), in names of places in Hindustan, is sometimes 
the Pers. » j dih, deh, a village ; comprehending, says WHson, 

not only the actual village, but the lands belonging to it. 

DIN'AS, DIN, in local names in Wales, is the W. dinoM, din, 
a city. But see Dun, Dunum. 

DISS, Norfolk. Some derive this name from A. S. cft'ce* dim, 
standing water, pool, ditch. The A. S. die is a dike, mound, 
bank. Somner says, *' a ditch, trench, moat.'* 

DNIEPER (}ie-per)y a river in Russia. Some derive Dnieper 
from don-icper, the upper river j and Dniester from don-iester, 
the lower river. See Don. 

DNIESTER (nees-ter), a river in Russia. See DniepekI 

DCXAB, the country lying between the- Ganges and Jamuna; 
also the districts between the rivers of the Punjab, as the Jalan- 
dharapDoab, between the Satlaj, and the Beah, &c. ; lit. a tract 
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of kmd Ijing belnuui two wiwen, whaA, dlir nmning for mmm 

distance, unite; from Hiod. w^jj d<j-ufj or f/f-ult, from du two» 
and db water, by metonjmj a rirer, (WtUtm.) 

DOB&UTSCHA {dobroofskm) , ptft of Bolgtiia, lying bdwMD 
the Dannbe and the Black Sea; from Tare. Dohufi^ abo 
Bpfimtk, bj Bome demed from the naa^e of a Tutar raee hy 
which it was peopled (Geoir. Univ. Brux. 1839.) Tlic namr m 
probably of Slavonic orij.nii l)ohra in Slav, iiirans *' pooil,*' 
whence Dobra (Agatbopolis), a town in Poland, and Dobra in Linn> 
gary and Transylvania ; Dobre in Poland, Dobra a rirer rising in 
Uljnia, Dobra Venedik, a town of Dalmataa, Dobravita a bnig in 
Moravia, Dobrawiti and Dobra Woda, two bnrga in Bobeoiiaf 
and Dobraichka or Dobnuka, a town in the tame kingdom \ 
also Debrecxin or Debreczyn, a town in Hungary ; perhapi 
from dobroczyn^ a good trade, commerce, "eiae gutc b&nd- 
lung." 

DODABALLA, or DODA BALLAPOHE, a town in Mysor*, 
India. " The name b said to signify BaUapore the Great, to dit- 
tingniab it from Chika BaUapore, or Balli|iore the Less," about 
14 miles N.E. of it. Dodda ap])ear8 to be Kamita. The Sans. 

hala means strength. See Pour 

DOLBADARN {dol' badern), near Lianbcris, N. Wales; named 
after a British saint. 

DOMINICA, one of the W. India IsUndSySO named from having 
been diaoorered bj Colambns on a Sunday. (8p. dmmUika 
Sonday.) 

DON, the name of several rivers; vis., in Russia, Prance, 

England, and Scotland. Some derive the name from Celt, don 
water; others from dhu or dhuut dark ; and th(y say that the 
Don or Doun in Scotland, from running through a soft deep 
bog near its head* receives a blacky mo8sy*tinge^ which it retains 
during the whole of its course. The Don in Russia was called by 
the Greeks and Latins Tanais, 

DONCASTER is said to have been a Roman station, and, 
according to some .luthors, was the iileiitical spot where the 
Maxima C%sarieu&is commenced. In some itineraries it is 
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denominated Dano and Danum. Nennius and the Notitia call it 
Caer Daun ; the Saxons, Dona-cercen and Donceaster ; the Scots, 
Donecastle ; and In the first charter, granted by Richard I., it is 
sfyled Baneoeftstre. It was probably named from its sitoatioa on 
the riyer Don or Dun. (Don and eeaaier,) See CHSSTBa. 

DORCHESTER^ in Cornwall, signifies ''a fortress by the 
water." (Corn.) For Dorchester, co. Dorset, see Dorset- 
shire. 

DORDOGNE {dordoan ), a department iu the S. of France, 
named from its principal river, the Dardogne, which is said to 
deriTO its name ftom two mountain torrents^ the Dor and the 
Dogn^ which, springing from the gorges of the Mont d*Or, in 
Poy-de-Ddme, unite near the village of Bains, and form the 
Dordogne. Others discard this deriyation, saying that this river 
has only one source. Ausonius gives the name of Duranius both 
to the mountain (le Mont d'Or) and to the river. Gregory of 
Tours calls the river Dorononia ; Eguihard writes Dornonia, and 
Aimon, Dordonia. See also Figaniol, DeMsr. de la France, t* 5» 
p* 308 ; and LamarHnUre* 

DORDRECHT (dorfrekt), by contraction, Dort, in Westphalia. 
Ancient writers call it Thur and Dur, which they derive from the 
name of the founder. Others say Dort is the name of a river — now 
covered with the waters of the sea — which has inundated all the 
iipijz;]ibouring country, and that this river fell into the Merwe, where 
the Meuse joins the Rhine ; and that as eridence thereof, there 
is still a place called Dortsmunde, i.e. mouth of the Dort." 
Drecht or treM^ like the F^. trajet, is corrupted ftom L. 
trajeeitu a ford, lit. a passing over ; so that the name means 
•* Ford of the Dort." Others say that in L. Dortmunde was 
called Tremouia or Trotmonia. 

DORNOCH, a town and parish, co. Sutherland, is said to be 
from Gael, dam-eieh, a horse's foot or hoof. The writer in the 
8iati$Heal Account of Scotland relates a tradition, which, he 
says, is countenanced by the horse-shoe still retained in the arms 
of the burgh. 

DORSETSHIRE. This part of England, in the earliest 
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DRESDEN {dradn). Bome ^am tfab mamt ftnm ik^ fiBii»> 
WeiMiuh ^rvir<2»B, to be iiHoknl, tx> ^EBve ; or&n tnasiaier- 
mod Dresden is tberefbre ■i4»jwrd tt> moan tatker* fuiuuBs 
feny-place. In aDcieiit i liw i i —Lt> the me is found x 
Dresoem, Drasen, Dradin, Bresdzu. and Dmdooacb. 
Allg. Emcyk* Von Erscb, &c. 

DREUX {dreu), a town in Francv, Eure-el-Lv 
kaown to the Romans bj the name of Durocas'^ 
subjiequently contracted into Drocs and Dreu\ 

DROGHEDA (dro'heda), called bv old wrii 
CO. Loutb, Ireland. The name in Irish ti 
ford/' 
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DROITWICH, CO. Worcester, is mentioned in Domesday, oo 
aoooimt of the tax then demed from its iilt springs. TbiB tax 
Is said to have been originally imposed on the Britons by the 
Romans, who made salt a part of their soldicf^s sahurinm, or salaiy. 

A charter was granted to this borough by King John. From 
Fr. droit, a fee, a privilege, a right ; and wich, from A. S. wic a 
Tillage, &c. 

DBONTHEIM (dnnU'hime), Norw. Tkrwdhjem, formerly 
the capital of Norway. It was also the roysl residence and seat 
of the government. From Ban. iknme throne^ ^'em home. 

DBOOO, in names of places in Hindustan, is the Hind. (Sans.) 

i,^J\j durga, vernacularly Jurg, doorg^ a fort, hill fort. 

DBOTNINGHOLM (hotM), an ishind of the Malar Lake, 
near Stockholm. The name means "queen's ide,'* from Sw« 
drotiming qneen, Mim island. 

DRURT LANE, London ; *< so called," says Stow, <*ibr that 

there is a house belonging to the family of the Druries." 

DSIIURUK-SU {tshoorooksoo)^ a rivulet which runs through 
the town of Baktscbiserai, in the Crimea. Lathe language of the 
country, it signifies ** fetid water." 

DUBLIN. Some derive the name of this dty from Ir. d^h- 
Imn, the "bhujk pool," from iIk, duhht bhick» /mii, a pond, pool, 
any standing water; ••hence," says Chalmers, "Dublin and 
many other names of places in Ireland." The Irish used to call it 
BaUy-ath-cliath, '*the town on the ford of the hurdles." It is 
called in ancient records Difehn, Dyflen, and Dyflin ; and a town 
is supposed to haye stood on the site of the present city, and is 
mentioned by Ptolemy under ••Ebbma," about a.d. 140. 

DU'^LEEK, CO. Meath, where the first ecclesiastical stone 
building is said to haye been erected ; from Ir. dainMaff, a 
church built of stone ; daimh a church, liag a stone. 

DUMBARTON, or DUNBARTON, on the Frith of Clyde, 
Scotland. Some derive this name from the same root as Dun- 
bar ; others say it is a cormption of Dun-Briton, •' the fort of 
the Britons." It was also formerly called Aldud or Alduid. 
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In Acts of Parliament, the name is more frequently Dnnbretane, 
Dunbertane, Dunbartan. 

DUMFRIES' {freez), a town in Scotland, from Gael, dun a 
fortified hill, preas shrubs or brushwood. 

DUN, DUNUM. Dun, in names of places in Great Britain, is 
the Anc. Brit, dun a height, Gael dun^ duin, a fort, fortress, town, 
fortified hill, a hill ; W. dinas, din. Com. Arm. and A. S. dum 
and tun. The Basq. has dun an eminence. Plat, rfw, O. G. 
dun a city, D. duin, O. Dan. dynemCy Fries, dune, Ihutmm, 
dinium, in many names of towns in Old Gaul and in Britain, is 
the L. form of the Celt, dun, din ; thus, Etrodunum (Amtma), 
Noriodunum (Noyon), Augustodunum (Autnn), Melodinm 
(Melun), Lugdunum (Lyons), according to Plutarch "rarea hilL* 
Carrodunum (Cracow), &c., &c.; all situated on ristng grcmads. 
Bochart derives the Celt, din, dinas, from Arab, mudimm, the 
primar}- meaning of which is " a city.** Others say the Cdt- fm, 
din, tun, dun, are from dunadh, to shut up, to hedge or efioBf, 
and the A . S. tun, from tynan to enclose. Tun vaaaa fit. a e*- 
closure, and dun a hill, but perhaps the original mnamg of boA 
was an entrenchment, lit. that which surrounds ; axid dim^ dirnm, 
dun, tun, tune, ton, town, are doubtless only different ortkognf^MS 
of the same word. Fosbroke says the andent din ordzmmt, m die 
words import, were the alarm-posts in which the inlidbkaMU «< a 
district assembled in time of inrasion ; an erexit thtX ■ ■■^I^t*^ ike 
construction of a proper and secure receptacle for that ^nry/vt 
absolutely requisite. See also Tux. 

DUN -A, or DWINA, a rirer in Ro« Some derire rt fr'im 
the same root as Don. 



DUN BAR or DUMB 
stronghold on a sun 
See Bh.\r. 



land ; "a fort«w 

y.) and 



DUNBLAN 



corrupted 
a hill, t 
plea^ 



tl 
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DUNDALK {dwndawk), a town, co. Loath, Ireland. Qa. 
Ir* dun a fortified town, bill, fortress, dtj ; dale fire. AUard 
writes Dondslke, and it is supposed to be the Dandalgan of the 
Irish Ossiaiue poems, and to have been the residence of the hero 

CncbuUin. 

DUNDEE, on the Firth of Tay, in Scotland. In the annals of 
Boethius, it is called Alectum. The ancient Gael, name, still 
used by the Highlanders, is aU-lee, signifying beantifuL" The 
Latin writers call it Taodnnum. In several ancient records it is 
styled Dond^ Dondie, and Donnm Dei, and fonnd written Dun« 
deagb. The name is ssid to be contracted from the Gael. Dhun- 
tatha "hill of the Tay." 

DUNFERMLINE, a parish in Fifeshire, said to be from Celt. 
dun, a heap, hill, tower, castle ; faire a walk or guard ; linne a 
pool, pond, waterfall; or loin a little streamer rirulet; <'the fort 
or castle which commands the pool or stream,** or shortly, " the 
watch-tower of or npon the stream.** Others say Jhrn-fiaT'linne, 
*'the castle npon the crooked or curved pool or winding stream" 
{fiar, crooked, winding). The name is locally pronounced dumfer* 
line and dumfarline. 

DUNKELD, found written Dunkelden, situated on the left bank 
of the Tay, in Scotland. Some derive Dunkeld from Gael, dim- 
kaled^ « the rough, mountainous country" (c?imahiIl,iteMhard, 
tan oonntry),firom '*dunMedin 'the hill or stronghold of Kaledin,' 
not farre from Calidon Castell, otherwise called Dnnkeld." Dr. 
Buchanan derives Dunkeld from Gael, dunchalden '* the hill of the 
hazels upon which Dr. Macpherson remarks that Dunkeld is 
surrounded on all sides by hills, and that as hazel-trees grow on 
almost every hill in Scotland, dunchalden might apply to every 
place in that country where there was a hill covered with hazel- 
trees ; that there is no such word as ealden (chalden) in (be Gaelic, 
that the Gael, for a hazel-tree is ealliuinn ; and that, therefore, 
according to Dr. Buchanan, the proper derivation should liave 
been dun-challtuinn and not dun-chalden. 

DUNKIRK owes its origin and name to a chapel built upon 
the dunes or sandhills ; from Flem. dun, and kerk a church. 

DUNMOW, Essex ; in records found written Dunmawc Dun- 
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maw, Dunmage, Duomai^ Dimmore» and in DomMday Dom- 
maw ; irom Celt, dim a bill, nufgui a town ; or from A. 8. dun 
aliill; mow a heap; "this phu» being ritnated on a grafeUy 
hill of considerable height." Bailey says, ''from Sax. dunan 

a hill, mawan to muw, it being a fruitful bill that yields a great 
crop to the mowers ! " 

DUNSTABLE, formerly Dimstaple, co. B( dford. Monkisb 
legends say that this town took its name from Dun or Donning, 
a noted robber in the reign of Henry but it was moat probably 
called Dunstaple» from its market or «/apl9 on the dmmm. Duna or 
duHum, a hill or down, frequently oeenrs in the ehronicles of Dnn- 
staple, in the description of lauds in this neighbourhood as either 
infra or sniper dunum. 

DUR, DURUM. Dur, in local names is the Gael, rfur, duir^ 
W. dwr. It. dur. Arm. cfour and ctoMor, Com. douTt yi§Ut, from Gr. 
viwp, vieBfot, id., from vw to make wet, rain ; or from Sans, uda, 
und, whence L. udo, also wula, wave; Slar. vodat Pol. 100^ 
water. Ditmm, in ancient names of places sitnated by the seaside 
or near rivers, is the L. form of the Celtic word. Thus, BatSTO- 
durum (Holland); Boidurum, and Scrviodurum, both on the 
Danube ; Lactodurum, i.e. Bedford ; Durocortorum, chief town 
of the Rhenii, in Gallia Belgica, now Rheims. It is also found 
in names of rirers, as the Dtirios or Douro in Spain; Dur, 
the Dingle riTcr, in Ireland; the Adonr (L. Atnr, Atnms) 
in France; the Adar» in England, &c. Armstrong gives also 
names of places in Enboea and Macedon. 

DUB AZZO ( duradzo), in A Ibania, the ancient Dy rrhachium. See 
Dur, Durum. 

DURIIAiVf, found written Dunholm, Dunbelm, and Durem ; 
from A. S. iA^ahill, kolm water, an island ; or from dear awild beast, 
Mam a homci, dwelling. {Bonoortk,) The neighbourhood may have 
been anciently infested with wild boars. Others say the county of 
Durham, and parts of the adjacent counties, were anciently called by 
the Saxons Deira or Deora, and by tlie BriLi^h Dewyr, fVom being 
inhabited by a tribe called the Deiri, and that from deora comes 
first Deor-ham, and then Durham. 

DUSSELDORF, a town in Rhenish Prussia. It is situated 
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at the jnnetioii of the imaU mer DoshI with the Bhioe ; whence 
its name. (O. dSpi/ a. Tillage.) 

DYFFRYN, in local namei in Wale8» is ihe W. di^fryn, 
a Tallej, vale. 

DY'SART, a parish in Fifeshire. The name is said to be of 
(Taelic origin, and to signify ** the temple of the Most High.'* 
Qu. Gael. JHa God, ard high, loftj, exalted, an eminenoe, a hill. 



E. 

EARL'S COLNE (Jkone), Essex, so called from its ancient 
proprietorsy the De Veres, earls of Oxford. It was also formerly 
ealled Colne Monachomm, from the prioiy founded here, and 
Colne St. Andrew* from the saint to idiieh that instttation and 
the chnreh were dedicated ; and being the largest of these 
parishes (the Colnes), it has been called the Great Colne. In 
Domesday it is written Coles. (Wright, Hist. Essex.) See 
Colnes. 

£BRO> a riTer in Spain, from Basq. »6at-ero, a foamy nrer, or 
vriero, a warm river. See Ibbria. 

EDEN, a river in Ken^ also another in Westmoreland. 
Chalmers derives it from Ane. Brit, eddain, a gliding stream ; and 
says that the Ituna of Ptolemy and Richard is the Solway, and 
has its name from the said root. 

EDINBUKGH. The earhest mention of Edinburgh (Edin) 
has been detected by Mr. David Macphersoo, in the Annales 
Ultonienses, a MS. in the British Museum, under a.d. 637. 
In 960 Edmtoun is mentioned in an old MS. quoted by Camden, 
as bemg evacuated by the Saxons, snd abandoned to Indulf, king of 
the Scots. In a charter of Alexander I. it is called Edenesburg; 
in one of David I. Edwynesburg ; in the Chron. of Melrose 
Edenburc and Edinburgh ; by Simon of Durham, Edwinesburch ; 
in the Chron. of Lanercost, Edwynesburgh ; by Hemingford, 
Edenshuig ; in the Polychronicon of Higden, Edenburg ; by 
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Knighton, Edynsborg and Edenesburgh ; by the prior of Loch- 
leven, Edynburch, Edjnbrowch, Maydyn Castlo, and the Sorrowful 
Hill. It is called by the Highlanders Dun £diii« and by the 
Welsh Myned Agned and Cter Agned* " maiden casU^" which 
some think may in ooiim of tinM ha^e been softened into Jned, 
and then inreiied iaioBden — a conjecture which was first suggested 
by the Edinburgh Reviewers, and appears in some degree sap- 
ported by the L. Aneda. Others derive its name from Edwin, 
a Saxon monarch ; but the most probable etymology is from the 
Gael, edin, the steep face of a rock* a compound which occurs 
in Edenbelly, Edinmoie, and other local appellations. When the 
Saxons acquired possession of the fortress* Dun Edin of course 
became Edinburgh, tiie former bebg stiU retained by the High- 
landers. (JB^.) The word Edin is not found in Gaelic. 
Armstrong gives eudann, a face, brow, foreliead, front ; and 
Eudainut Edinburgh, lit. Edinton. The writer in the Statistical 
Account of Scotland, says, the most ancient name given to 
Edinburgh Castle, according to Boethins, is Coat elk Myned Jgtud, 
* the fortress of the hill of Agnes;' and the hill itself, Ifynytf 
Agned eoUnre gonum, 'the hiU Agned, nigh the fortress,* 
Simon of Durham, writing in the year 854, mentions this fortress 
under the name of Edwinesburch, or the castle of Edwin ; and 
it was probably so called after Edwin, prince of Northumber- 
land, who flourished in 626, about which period the fortress was 
perhaps built. King David I., in his charter of foundation of 
the Abbey of Holyrood (1128), recognises Edinburgh as Burgo 
meo de Sdwmeebmrg** 

EDMONTON, near London ; q. d. Edmund's Town, probably 
King Edmund's. (Baiiet/.) 

EGLWYS, in local names in Wales, is the W. eglwys, a church. 

EGYPT, from L. ^gyptus^ from Gr. Aiywrroc. The Greek 
name is said to have arisen irom the Egyptians worshipping the he- 
goat, or from the country aboundiog in fat goats $ or firom Aiyoirroc, 
the name of the river Nile, which may have been appKed to the 
region through which it flowed (see JSTom. Od. ziv. ver. 758) ; or 
the name may indicate the excessive heat of the climate, or the 
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▼icinity of water or of a mer. (A«o Aiyuvrov rou Ust^^ou, 6 ya 
NffiXoc ^fvnfw Aiyvmc maiXufn^ caynM^t fyeu uytitroc) ^api 
rw tpcty^p, if wyvtrm nfiwmvf ^cupttue It novc Mcyl^Mvc- 
H lift f tuyac itwvot %x^iv — H ayyvm^c xoi ouymmc* (»i 
fT'yi^loyjra ro.' k^t-m tj ray f'oraju^ &c.» &c.) Mrs. Himiltoii Grtj 
Etnir.) says, Egypt took its name from Esryptus (other- 
wise Barneses II., Sesostris, or Setlios), so called from his com- 
panitiTdj £ur oomplexioii ; and that ifypt in the Coptic signifiea 
a fidr penon. Then ia» howerer, no such a word aa in 
cHher of tbe E^tian diakcta. WiUdnaoii (^^» viiL 1, p. 8), 
quoting MaiieflMH aaya E^ypt took ifta name from SeHioaia, also 
called EgTptns, brother of Annaia. It ia more than probable 
that AtyvTtroQ is a corruption of CJoptus, the chief city of the 
Thebaid. Tattam says Coptus is written kophitSs on ancient 
coins of Trajan and Hadrian. Maciinj derives Coptua from aa 
ancient king named Kobt. Others aaj Coptna, or rather 
Coptoa, b ftom gi^iUh goarded, ibrtified ; hot thera la no anch 
woid aa ffwpim m the Eg^tian. Tbe Sana, haa Sftg^ hidden, 
concealed, preserved. In Egypt A<yvrroc is not need. The 
natives call their country Xi;ai. "Nee alio nomine -^gyptus 
appellatur in sacris Uteris et aliis libris ^gyptiacb.*' (Schalk.) 
See alao Aaiat. Bea. ill, 304, 335 ; Gaiaford* £ty. mag. ; and 
▼ooi Nils. 

EHKEm]tElTSTEIN(oreiiirvAfMie). Old German writers 
on the Bhine state that thia fertreaa waa at first named IrmsteiB, 

and then Hennannstein, after Hermann Hillin, archbishop of 
Treves, who rebuilt it in 1153, but that in 1160, the works being 
completed on a more extensive scal^ the archbishop, on account 
of their noble breadth and spaciousness, gave them the name of 
£hienbreit8tein« *' the broad atone of honour.*' The Rhdnischer 
Antiqnarins^ however, aaja that Archbishop Hillin ciBed it 
a# jMEhienhreitstem, and anbseqnentlj Hennannstein, after his 
own name. There seems still some doubt about the name, for 
the same old authority states that the castle was also called 
Erenberti Saxum^ which he gives as the L. for Ehrenbreitstein. 
(AT* ^ Q.) The word ehrMp in namea of anch fortnsies as 
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EhreubieitoteiD, is not uncommon. Theie is the Ehrenbeig^r 
Klause near Reutte, ia N. Tyrol. 

EISENACH {^Mmtak)f a town in S«n-Weim«r. The name it 
Ibond written Eiiiennech end Yiennech. end in L. Isenaeim, 
*'From eiien (O. G. eysen) iron, aeh water (a brook), on aeoonnt 
of the mines of iron in the neighbourhood, and of the water 
which faciHtates the means of purifying and preparing it ;" but 
more probably named from a brook whose waters were impreg- 
nated with iron. Others think the name may come from the idol 
Lns — worshipped by the ancient Germans^ftom whom the 
Fagan traditions saj that one of their kings» "Sustus,*' had 
learnt the art of preparing and forging iron ; in memory of whidi 
this metal has been named in their language ei/sen or yaen^ 
words not very different from the name Isis I See Zeiler» 
Thuring. 

ELBE {db)t a river in Germany, found written Elh ; in Bohem. 
Lahe ; in Low L. Mbia, Fabritius derives Elbe from Tent, 
{elf) eleven, from its eleven sonroes ; others from L. AlbU^ its 
name at the time of Augustas. (See Slrabo, lib. vii.) But AlbU 

is doubtless merely the L. form of its original name. 

ELBING, a town in Poland, situated on a river of the same 
name. The Sax. ing is a pasture, meadow ; and the river may 
have been anciently called the Elb, whence Elbing, *' the meadow 
or pasture through which the £lb flows.'* The Elbe itself rises 
in Sflesia* See Elbb. 

ELBINGERODE {—gheroad'), found written Eilingeroda, 
Elbigeroda, Elveriugeroda, EiUngerode, Eilgerode, and Eiligerode; 
a town in the Hartz, said to be named from Count Eiligem or 
Ilgern von Hohnsteia. See Bode. 

ELGIN (dj^Ayii), a town and parish in Scotland, anciently Elgyn 
orHelgyn; said to takeita name from Helgy» general of the army of 
ffigurd, the Norwegian Earl of Orkney, who conquered Csithness, 
Ross, and Moray, about the beginning of the tenth century. It is 
related that this general built a town in the southern part of 
Moray, which was most probably Elgin, that town being situated 
about eight miles S. E. of Burghead, where the Norwegians 

u 
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had a small fort and harbour for their shipping. See Stat. Acc. 
Scot., also Kerum Oread, and Hist, Thorn. Torfeo* 

ELSINORE, more correctly Heking-or, a town in Denmark, 
oppoaite to Helnng-borg^ in Sweden* The Danea eall the Sonndat 
Elsinore Ore-Snnd i the Sw. flr it gntfel, a grttrelly place. See 
HsLgnrOFORS. 

ELV, ELF, in Norway and Sweden, is the Dan. elv, Sw. elf, a 
river ; as the Alien Elv, the Namsen Elv, the Dal Elv, &c. 

ELY, CO. Cambridge, probably from Or. eXoc a marsh, or W. 
Miff a willow, ** because it, as other fenny places do, aboundeth 
with wOlows." {Bmiey.y Lambarde aaya, « EIpe (JnguOktria 
InnUa, Lei.; JBU9, Fdyd.; SIfft, Bedse; et JSI^^,.8a»»i), an 
iale staodinge in that parte of the realme which waa some time 
East Angle, which toke the name, as Beda and Leland say, of Eles ; 
as Grafton and suche, harping much upon the stringe of men's 
names, afiirme of Uelius, a kinge of England, and as Polydore 
reaaonablie (thoughe peradTenture beside trouthe) conjectnrethei, 
of $Kx, which is a fenne or mtriahe in Gteke." 

EMD£N or EBfBDEN (emltPn), a town in Hanorer, named 
from ita situation on the riTor Ems. The town called by authors 
of the middle ages Emetha or Embda, and anciently Amisia, was on 
the left or opposite bank, and has been distinguished as Webster 
Emden. The river Ems is found written Emesa, Emese, Amaais, 
Amasus, and Amasia. 

EMMERICH {emfMerik), a town on the Bhin^ in Pmssi^ in 
L. found written Emmericom, Embficam, Emcrica, Embriea, and 
Embriciimia; said to derive ita name ftom Count Bmbiie or 
Emeric. See Alting Germ., Inf. Notit., part 2, 48. 

ENGAINE COLNE (kone), Essex, sometimes for brevity 
called Gain's Colne, and in Domesday, Little Colne, takes its 
name from the Engaine family, its ancient lords. 

ENGLAND, from A.S. SngMandp Umd of the Englea or An- 
a German tribe who came over from Anglen, in Sleawick» 
and settled in Britain. In O. Sax. enff, inff, is a. meadow or 
plain, a level country (Goth, toinga), 

ENNISKILLEN, co. Fermanagh, Ireland. See In, Inn. 
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EPERIES, (apa'reez), in Hungary, from Hung, eperjea, from 
eper a strawbeRy, with which fruit it probably does, or dad, abound. 
In L. itb aocordinglj eftUed FragopoUt and £pefewiiiiiii» and in 
the SloYak dialect, PreMora. 

EPIRUS^adittrictofGieee^ extending along the AdriatieScfti 
from 6r. Hvsi^oc, the main land, oontinant; a priv., 'fsipAc, 
end, boundary J extremity. 

EPPING, Essex, found written Eppinges, is supposed to take 
ila name from a manor, identical, some think, with Tippeudea^ 
mentioned in the Confiessor's charter. Wright aajs thia may be 
beat aacertained hyrefeienoe to the land-metea (boundariea), 
which he aeooidingly giTca. Seealao Moiant, Hiat. Eaaes. 

EPSOM, anciently Ebba-hame, ie. Ebba'a home, or place, so 
called, it is said, from Ebba, a queen of this county. The name 
was afterwards changed to Ebbisham, or Ebsham. Toland, who 
lived at Woodcote in the reign of Queen Anne, says that Ebba 
waa wife of the first Christian king. Camden states her to have 
been of rajal blood« and daughter of £thelfired» and that aboot 
the year 630!, ^ had andi a character for aanctlty that ahe waa 
canonized, and had aeveral chnrehea dedicated to her. 

EREBUS, the infernal regions ; Lat. Erebus, Gr. E/?£0oc, a 
region below the earth, not so low as Hades ; lit. darkness, place 
of darkness, from or allied to Heb. oreb, night. Tzetzes says, 
it is rightly observed that darkness was over all, till the sky was 
illumined by the aun and the atara ; Chaoa therefore brought forth 
Darkneaa and Night; and» saya Le Cleic^ before anything 
appeared, all waa hereb or erho, darkneaa or night. 

ERIVAN, a town in Georgia, formerly belonging to Armenia. 
A writer in the Asiatic Journal says erevan is an Armenian word 
signifying " discovered," or " they appear/' as from thia quarter 
Noah saw the higheat part of Ararat ascending above the watera 
of the deluge, in accordance with Geneaia viii. 5. 

EBN, EBNI^ in local namea^ ia the A. 8. (Dan.offM^ 
Friea. eamei Ice. ar, am), a place, aeeret place, habitation, 
house, cottage ; thus, Ame, Mintern, and Pimpern, Dorset; 
Chiltern and Pottem, Wilts ; Crewkerne, Somerset. Cowel saya 
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'<£niiii«iiitameUuidioly situaUoDy from Sax. em, locus secretna." 
It may be sometimes the Brit, a dirision* pieninsula. 

ERROL, a pariab in Scotland. In old reoorda it is found written 
Anroll and Erroll. Its most ancient name was Anoll, said to be 

derived from Gael. ear-uiU eastern landmark {ear, east, eastward), 
** a designation this place might very naturally receive from persons 
entering this part of Scotland by sailing up the estuary of the Tay.*' 

£R2;£R0UM {enroom), Asiatic Turkey ; Qu. Arab ^\ orr, 
earth, conntry, region $ roum> a word used by the Arabs 
and others to designate both the Romans and the Greeks. This 
name is found written Erserum and Arzroum. 

EBZGEBERGE {arytzgabeer^ga), in Saxony; a chain of moun- 
tains abounding in mines of gold> silver, copper, &c.; from erf, 
ore, brass, ^e^eiye a chain of mountains. 

ESCURIAL (etMreal), Madrid, said to be the most coetly 
palace in Spain. The Sp. eeeori&l is a place where a mine of 
metal has been exhausted, a place where the eacdria or dross of 
metals is thrown away. Xo^iov, corium, ex-coriare, escori£r, es- 
c6ria, escoridl, Escurial. 

£SE, a river in Scotland. See Isca. 

ESSEX. See Middlbsbz. 

ETHIOPIA, from L. Ethiopia, from Gr. Aidiofio, theoountiy 
inhabited by the Aithopcs, or Ethiopians, from Atdiotf/, ottoci an 
Ethiopian, lit. burnt in the face ; from aiflw to burn, vo^ the 
countenance, face. " Ethiopia received its name from the colour 
of its inhabitants, and meant * the land of the sun-burnt coun- 
tenances."* {Warburton.) "The ancients gave the name of 
Ethiopia to erery countiy whose inhabitanta were Y^iMH^** {Wright^ 

'ETIHA, Mount, (It.) from L. ^ituh found written .fithna, and 
Ethna. Bochart says from Phoen. h^imm attuna a furnace, 
chimney, or from eetuna obscurity. 

ETON, Bucks, named from its low watery character; from 
A. S. {T, ea, water, and ton, tun, town, dwelling. (SMwortA.) 

ETTRICK, a parish in Scotland, takes its name from the river 
which runs through it. 4n a charter of Alexander II. to the 
monks of Kelso, Ettrick is frequently called Ettric and Ethyric. 
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The name, aays a late writer, is of doubtful origin. In the lan- 
guage of the British aborigines, ed signified a conenty and tenig 
mud, both names diaracteristic of this rirer when its waters are 
raised and agitated by the mountain torrents. Mr. James Hogg 

says, in old deeds and charters it is first found written Altcrick, 
then Atterick, and finally Etterick; Alterick signifying '*the rising 
stream," or "stream of the rapid ascent." The Gael, eitre 
is a trench or fonow, eUrick a blustering noia^ and eUndk a 
ditch. 

EU, a town near Dieppe^ in Nomiandy. The name is cor- 
rupted from Auga, Augum, Aucum, Oca, or Alga, which this pUioe 

was called by the Romans. Huet says it is situated in the middle of 
prairies, and he derives au(/a, &c., from G. aw, awe, a meadow. 
By some English authors the name was formerly written Ou, 

£UPHBAT£S, a river in Asia ; from Gr. Eu^garrji, possibly 
lirom ev^pouyw to gladden, in allnsbn to the benefidai efifocta of 
its inundations. Its water is of a Tery pleasant taste; hence 

its Arab, name, cu!^ furdi, sweet water. In Heb. it is written 
JTiQ phrath ; also rriQM. 

EUBOPE. Some derive this name from 6r. f Dpvc broad, and 
tt^ countenance^*' broad-fiiced." Lemon thinks it b "a con- 
traction of * terra Euro oppotita* i.e. a region opposite to the 
East, which Europe properly signifies.'* Others say Europe was 
named from Europa {Evpwtt^) daughter, of Agenor. 

** tua MctuB orbis Domina duoet."— (£for.) 

See Horace, Carm. lib. iii., ode 27, lines 57 and 75, and notes 
by Dacier ; also Plin. lib. ii. cap. 90. Bocbart says Europe was 
called by the Carthaginians MfiM 1in WMi^ppa (say khmr-oppii^ i.e. 
white countenance^ because the Europeans surpass the Africans in 
the whiteness of the fiice ; on which account it was also called 
*• sister of Cadmus," as though a virgin with a white face. 

EUXINE, the ancient name for the Black Sea. Its most 
ancient name was A^£ivoc, inhospitable, which was alterwards 
changed to £u£fim, hospitable. 
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EVESHAM (f'wwi), co. Worcester, formerly Evenliani, namid 
after one Eoves Egwins, a shepherd, afterwards bishop of "Wor- 
cester. It was anciently called Eathome and Heathfi^ld. 
(Bailey.) Eoves-ham, Everaham, Evesham. 

£VR£UX (m/ivii), a towo in Normandy. In the foarth cen- 
tiny it waa named Civitaa Ebinoricoram or Ebroioorom* after^ 
wards Ebroiev, and rabsequently oormpted into Bvrenz. See 
Yore. 

EXETER, ill A. S. Eaxan- Exan- and Exe-ceaater, See IsCA. 
£XMOUTH» in A. S. Eaxan-muth. See Isca. 



F. 

FALAISE, ( — aze) n town in Normandy, has its name from the 
falaises or rocks upon which it is built, or with which it is surround- 
ed. Manage tellt ua that in Normandy and Picardy, the hills which 
ran along the sea*ehore« and alao the little heaps of anow formed 
by the wind, are called faHaku, and that in Tooraineb and par- 
ticularly at Ambcnse, fine sand is called by this name. The 
Norm. hMfalaue, lit. a bank or hill by the sespside ; faleie^ 
faliaet sands, rocks, cUffs ; from O. G. fah, a rock. Mod. G. 
feUtfeUen, Coke {Litt»^ fol. 5, b), gives falesia and falazia, Fr. 
falaizcy a bank, hill, or down by the sea-side ; Cowel {Law 
Dict,),/alena, a great rock. See also Tumeb^, liv. xxi., eh. 23 $ 
Had* de Valois, Not. Gall. ; Lipseins* GU»s. Allem. Let. 44 ; 
Bomrgoenlleb Antiq. Norm. ; Joe. ScaL snr Ut* iii. de Yvmm, 
de Bus. 

FALKIRK, CO, Stirling, Scotland, a place of some note in the 
eleventh century. Some derive this name from L. vallum, a 
trench, bulwark, rampart with palisades, and Sax. ore a church, 
because the church stsods on or near the line of the ancient ivall 
of AntoninQS. The Ujiwn is siippoaed to haye been at one time 
denominated Eodesbra^ or the church on the brow/' ^s deacrip- 
tire of its situation* In the GteU it is csDed JB^ftak bkriM, 
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** the fallen church," and sometimes Fglais bhrec, ** the spotted 
charcli." The latter name has been translated Vario SaceUo, 
■nd as BQeh appean in cfaaiteia of a oompiiativeljr Meent dati^ 
and is supposed to hare arisen either from theeelonr of the tUmea 
used in the hnilding, or from the diffinfnt Idnda of ardutectonol 
whieh it was composed. {Stat, Aee. Scot) 

FALMOUTH, in Cornwall; "mouth of the Fal." Pryoa 
translates the Corn./a^, a prince, "the prince's river." 

FAM£NNE (/amen'), a fertile district near Namiur, in Bel- 
gpun. Lamarche being its capital. It was named Hiam its anoient 
tnhahitsnts, the Phmmaniu, mentioned bj CiMsr* 

FARNHAMi Sorre7» found written Feoniham sad Fesnihaai i 
from A. S. /earn fem, kam a habitation. 

FARRINGDON, or FABNDON, Berks, found written f eani- 
don and Feam-dun ; from A. 8. /earn fern, dun a hill. 

FARRINGDON STREET. " Farringdon Ward* both within 
and without* take their muBS from William Faringdon* a gold* 
smith, who waa aldennsn of these wards, and one of the sberiflb 
of London in 1 28 1 (Stow.) 

FAYAL, the most western island of the Azores, in the 
Atlantic, received its name from the number of beech-trees 
growing in it. From/oya a beech-tree, from L^/a^ut, from Gr. 
4>ijyoc, id. 

FENCHUBCH 8TAEET took that nama of a fmnp or 
moofiah gimmd, ao made faj mesas of this bonis (Langboum) 
whidi passed through it ; and, theiafiiM, mitil this daj, in the 

Guildhall of this city, that ward is called hj the name of Lang- 
bourne or Fennieabout ; yet others be of opuiion tlmt it took 
that name of /oenum, that is, hay, sold here, as Grass Street 
(Gtaoediorch Street) took the name of grass or herbs there sold." 
(Stow, p; 76.) 

FEBNSIL Tlia Tyrolese word for ^'g^aeier,'' aa the Hoch 
Joch Fener. The Btfma word is kimf k O. it is glettektr 

(glacies). 

FEROE, or FAROE ISLES (/m-o), in the Northern Ocean, 
from Dan. /oar sheep, ibr whidi they were originally fiunoas. 
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FETTER LANE. "Then is Fewter Lane, which stretcheth 
south into Fleet Street* by the east end of St. Dunstan's Church* 
and is so caUed iji/ewien (or idle people) lying there* as in a 
way leading to gardens ; bnt the same is now of latter yean on 
both sides buflt through with many fair honaes/' (Stow* p. 145.) 

Feuterer, fewterer, a dog-keeper, he who lets them loose in a 
chase." {Bailey.) 

FIDLER'S REACH, near Greenhithc, on the Thames, is said 
to take its name ftom the circumstance of three fiddlers having 
been drowned there. (CogMmt*) Among seamen* a reach is the 
diatance between two pomta on the banka of a fiver* in which the 
enrrent flows in a straight oonrse. 

FIELD. The fields in Norway are the vast plateaux of the 
different ranges of mountains; as the Fille Field, the Dovre 
Field (Dan.). 

FINISTERRE (Jinistait^, in France, also Finistierra in the 
Feninsula» firom L. Jlm» terra, equivalent to Land's find in 
English* Fentire (pm-Hr) in Walea and Comwan* and Kintire 
(cMnii-f Ire) in Scotland. 

FINLAND, ** the land of the Finns." The first mention of 
this people as Finns occurs in Tacitus, who says the Fenni ought 
to he ranked among the Germans. Ptolemy calls them the 
Phinni. They are supposed to he of Asiatic origin. Fimimark 
meana the march or boundary of the Fma, 

FINSBURT. <*This tract ptfoorfields] was in the manor of 
Finsbniy* or rather Fenabury* and in the days of the historian 
i^ts Stephen was an arrant fen." (Pennant.) See Buro. 

FIORD in local names in Norway and Sweden, as the 
Hardanger Fiiird, the Sogne Fiord, means a creek, bay, or 
inlet formed by an arm of the sea; from Dan.ySord^ Qw./jSrd, 
See Firth. 

FIRTH* m local names in the north of Britam* as the Firth 
of Forth* Firth of Clyda* ia a narrow passage of the sea* a strait* 

the opening of a river into the sea* an estuary, a bay ; from A. S. 
firthyfyrth (Gael, and Sco. /irth, Ir, frith, l>&n. Jiord, bay, gulf, 
Sw« JUard, Ice. fwrd^er), from L. /return, a sea or the waves of 
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a sea ; lit. the water that beats ap the ibori^ cspeciallj ttnuto ; 
a strait, a channel, aoond, from Gr. (Smv to Haw. Macphenon 
renden Firth of Forth «*firthofthewood," adding that Uandie 
writeri tianahite it Mrinafiord ; but this, sajs Jamieson, would 
seem rather to mean " the dark tirth." 

FLAMBOROUGH HIL\D, co. York, a high cliff or head- 
land, on which beacon fires were formerly kindled. It is still the 
site of a modem lighthooae. From A. 8. FUamburgi horn 
flam a iame^ bwg a hiU, tower, citjr. <'For naiinen gha it 
the fignre of a Uanng star, or die from Flaanhnrgh, inDenmarfc» 
in imitation of which oar Ounah aneetton hnilt it, and gare it 
the same name." {Bailey.) 

FLANDERS. (Fr. Flandre, D. Vlaander ; and Vlaamtng a 
Fleming.) Some deriye Fleming " from Sax. fywdrng, or fyma, 
an exile or banished man, beeaose the Flemii^ wm often foroed 
to change their h a h i t a tio na, and go into neig^ibonring coontries, on 
aeooont of the innndatioDa of the aea." Fhmders maj be the 
country of the Flemingers. Thos, Fkmingers, neminden^ Fla- 
minders, Flaminders-land, Flanders. 

FLEET, in local names in England, is the A. S.Jleot (Plat. 
Jleet a small riTer, G. JtetAe a channel), a place where vessels 
float, a bej, goif, arm of the aea, the month of a river ; fiom 
Jteot-am, to float, awim; perhapa indireelly from Sana, pfa, to 
swim, flenoe, Northfleet, Sonthfleet, Kent; Ftarflect, Essex ; 
Fleet Street, Fleet Ditch, &c. 

FLEKKEFIORD (Jekkafeord), a town in Norway. The 
Dan. fiekke is a borough, hamlet, little towa. See Run ham 
and Fiord. 

FLINT, the eo. town of Flintshire, N. Walea. Pennant la- 
marks that this town had an earfy origin, and shhongh not men- 
tioned in Domesdaj, that the name ia Saxon* and that the spot 

was so calkd anterior to the Conquest ; bnt as the country pro- 
duces none of those accompaiiiinents of chalky strata deuomiiiated 
flintSy he is at a loss for the deriTation. Upon which a later 
writer observes that when Flint waa made one of the four N. 
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Wallian counties, in the time of £dw, I., the statutes were pio« 
mii]gated in barbtroni Latin, and the oonnfy was in scmie in- 
atanoes calkd Comitatna de Flint, which waa piobahly a transla- 
tion, or Tarious mode of expressing in writing Comitatns de SilicI, 

or the silicions territory ; chert, which the ancients designated 
both by the name of silex as well as petrosilex, being a pre- 
dominant feature in the geology of this district. He suggests 
also that it may be the Brit, ffiwyn, a shred, a severed part ; a 
name the independent Britona would naturaUy give it, aflter the 
inhabitanta had snbmitfted to the Boman yoke ; which from his* 
torie documents they appear to have done long prior to the other 
subdued parts of Cambria. 

FLORENCE ; It. Firenze, formerly Fiorenza, L. Florentia. 
According to some authors, this city derires its name from 
Florino, who built it, and died here. Others say fVom Jbtentia, it 
being situated near the river Amo; and they add the testimony 
of FUny. Othersi again, immJIormHa mJSormUiat ton It./orw 
a ilower, because In this place and in the neighbourhood grew 
many flowers, " fieri e gigli [flowers and lilies], si come fosse in 
fior edificata, cioh con molte delizie." Borghini and Manage 
agree with the latter etymology. In this city is the celebrated 
Academia della Crusca, which waa instituted for purifying and 
perfecting the Tuscan language; ''to refine i^ and^ as it were, to 
•epavate it iirom the eruBeo or bran." '< i! lii coa\ detta dal 
oemere che ia della ftrma delle Seritture, il piii bel fior oogliendone, 
e la crusca ribbuttando. (Focab, della CrMca.) It has for its 
device a sieve, and for its motto, "II piu bel fior ne coglie,'* 

It gathers the finest flower thereof." In the hail or apartment 
where the academy meets, everything bears allusion to the name 
and device. The seata are in form of a baker's baakel ; their 
hacka like a oom-ahoTd, the coshions of gray satin in form of 
sacks or wallets ; and the branches, where the lights are placed, 
likewise resemble sacks." (jMaconis.) Mduage, alluding to the 
device and motto, says, ** Mais, comme les denominations se sent 
ordinaircment it potiori, il semble qu*elle devoit plustost se faire 
appder TAcadtoie de la Fleur que T Academic du Son" Ue 
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then were no words iu the language then qidken in France but 
/rtmki*e m /hmeUe, acoorduig to the different dialects, and that 
/rank signified both free, powerful, and rich. Bncange enlaiges 

on the words /rancuSf franchinttf flraneia, &c., all implying 
a state and character of freedom, liberty, and privilege ; 
immunity. An old German writer derives /rancus, /ranciscus 
(liber, libertus), from O. G. fiy (A. S. /rei) free, and ank (as 
though Fryank) from meke a youth. Frank, Fraud, Francaa, 
France. See also Leibnits, Beer, snr FEOst. torn, n., p. 287 ; 
Le P. Daniel, Hist, de France, ** Clovis ;** Longuerue, Descr. de 
France, part 1, D^sc. prelim. ^ Thierry, Conq. de TAngl. 
vol. i. 177. 

FRAW, a river in Wales^ which gives name to the town of 
Ab»frmDi haok W. J'irau, a floz, stream, torrent (jfrwd, a 
streaniy current*) 
- FREDEiaKSHALD(--ils4a2cO*AtownfaiNorway,on(ihernd 

between Christiania and Stockholm. " The old appellation of this 
town was Ilalden, to which Frederick III., in 1665, added his own 
name iu commemoration of its gallant defence against the Swedes." 

FBEIBUKG (ftybut^ff), the name of seyeral places in coa- 
tinental Europe but especially of one in Switioland, another in 
the Breisgau, Germany, and a third in Silesia. Fkom 6. fiei 
free, burff a town. 

FRIESLAND, or VRIESLAND, the most northerly province 
of Holland. Some derive the name from /resen, to shake or 
tremble, in allusion to the nature of the country, the soil of 
which is sn mutable or shaking moor but Friesland is rather 
*'ihe land of the Frisii." Tscitns, Fliny, and other Latin 
authors^ call the inhabitants by this name ; by the Greeks they 
are designated Phrebii and Phrisii, and the name is found vnit- 
ten Phresii, Frisei, Fresones, Fresiones, Friseones, Frisioues, 
Frisones, Phresoues, Phresiones, Frigioues, and Fresonici. Some 
authors interpret Frisii or Phreisii ** free men," this people having 
defended and preserved their liberty longer than the other Ger- 
man tribes. OUiers refer the name to the mud with which tbe 
sea has, by frequent inundations, covered this part of the coal; 
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others* arguing from the word Frigiones, to the extremely cold 
dimate. Som^ indeedt hsfe aaierted that the Friaii derived 
their name iirom the Fhiygiani* or ftom Fri80ii« their founder* 
They do not, however, appear to have settled at to whether he 
was of Indian, Greek, or Trojan extraction." (LamartiHth^J) 

FRITH, sometimes found in local names in England, means a 
forest, a woody place ; said to be from A. S. /rith peace. 
*• Frithf a wood, from the S&x. frith, pax (peace) ; for the £ng- 
lish Saxons held several woods to be sacred* and made them sane- 
tuaries." (Ckwa.) The Gael, has JirUh, /Hike, forest, heath, 
moor, deer-park ; 'W.JHih,JH^, forest; Fr. JHeke nnenltinited 
land. The A. S. has idso /Hth-^eard an asylum (Goth, /rid' 
ffiard, an enclosure). Jamieson writes Jirth, /j/rth, and thinks it 
may come from A. ^./Hth-ian, to protect, and not from /riih, 
peace. 

FBIULI (Jreoote), G. Fritml, a district in the Venetian teni- 
toiy, of whidi Udine was foim^jr the capital. FrioU is a cor- 
ruption of '*Fonmi Julii," the ancient name of Gividal^ which 
lies E. of Udine. 

FRO ME {/room)y co. Somerset, named from the river on which 
it stands. Qu. W. ffrom^ fuming, violent. 

FROMONT {/rcmong'y, sometimes called Bnmont, on the 
frontiers of Alsace ; a conniption of Fharamond. 

FUUDA, a town in Sazcny, on a liver of the same name. 

FULHAM. Hie earliest mention of this place ooenrs in a 
grant of ihe manor by Tyrhtilus, Bishop of Hereford, to Erken- 
wald. Bishop of Loudon, and his successors, about the year 691, 
in which it is called Fulanham. Camden calls it Fulham, which 
he derives from Sax. /ullonham (volucrum domus), the habitation 
of birds, or place of fowls, with which Norden f^grees^ and adds, 
*'it may also be taken for eolMenim cnniiH^ or the river of fowl, 
for kam in many places is for oauiis, a river ; but it is most 
probable it should be of land fowl, which usually haunt groves 
and clusters of trees, whereof in this place it seemeth hath been 
plenty.*' Somner and Lye call it Fullanham, or Foulham ; ** sup- 
posed from the dirtiness of the place." The lirst definition has. 
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howefftatg been generally adopted (A. 8. Jiiff^ Jkgl^ and ilavn). 
See alio Fkidlaiei^sFiilham; Wharton Bpi8e*p. 18; Camden, 
Brit. p. 367 ; and Norden, Spec. Brit. p. 20. 

P'UllNIVAL'S INN, Holbom, derives its name from its original 
occupants, the Lords Furnival. 

f^U&aUCKABAD, Hindustan, capital of a smaU district of 
the same name in the Doah. The name is said to signifj " the 
happy abode." The Peis. fmtukh means hi^y, ibrtonate, 
beantiM; the Arab. farM being seenre^ eiempt from fear or 
danger. See Abad. 

FUSSEN, a small town in Bavaria, situated at the foot of the 
Alps, at the entrance or jawSf as it were, of a narrow defile or 
gorg^ anciently called Faucet Juhm, whence FOssen. Some say 
it waa named in L. Fuemuf, fnm the monastery ibrmeriy called 
Fancense Mdnasterium, at the foot of the moontain. 



GAD'S HILL, about four miles from Gravesend* ** The name 
of this spot, like that of Shooter's Hill, iu the same line, was de- 
rived from the depredations of highwigmien and foot-pads; 
simply but significsntly denoting both a vagabond and a weapon. 
Gad's Hill had long been infosted with robbers, when it acquired 
an endnring notoriety firom bemg selected by Shakespeare for the 
scene of a dramatic incident, probably suggested by frequent 
depredations there in his time." (Cruden, Hist. Gravesend.) 
"Gad, to vagabondize" {Cotgrave)\ ' a clnb« wedge. &c." 
{Mh.) Baikysays. A gad of steel is a small bar to be heated 
m the fire, in order to quench m liquor." The A. 8. ^mf is n 
goad and a wedge, Ir.piid%adart»^<la8tealbg»^a<^at0ttoatea]. 
See 2 and 3 Edw. III., ch. 27. 

GAIN'S COLNE {kone), Essex. See Enoain Colne. 

GAINSBOKUGH, co. Lincoln ; in A. S. Gegnu-bwh and 
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Cfme^ Ome- md Omtn-^mnth^ which tome derive from gimn a 
saoeteary, duniA a town ; **a town of reluge'' (tht 8, penemr, 

gener, is a refuge, protecHon ; geruBs saved). Othen think this 
town owes its origin as well as its name to the Ganii, a Saxon 
thbe« whose chiefs had their residence there in the eighth century, 
whence it was oidkd the Burgh of the Ganii, or Ganuboigh. 
Wharton euppoe e e that the original name of the place was Dmea' 
bofoni^ from die nc^^boiiriuMid harin^f been at one time oooqp 
pied as astatiottby the Danes ; but as this phice was known as 
Gainsburgh nearly two centuries before the arrival of that people 
in this neighbourhood, there does not appear to be any ground for 
this supposition. See Stark, Hist. Gainsburgh. 

GALA.TIA, a district of Asia formerly so called. The Gauls 
baring infaded Asia Ifinor in amall bodies and oonqoered this 
eonntrfy tbcj settled in it; and fbe GiedDS named it raxa»rla» 
snd ito inhafaitante TahoBtatf whSe the inhaMtanto of Ganlwaie 
designated FaXcirai 'EarTtiptoi. See Gaul. 

GALICIA, a province of Spain, lying between the Bay of 
Biscay and Portugal. Lsrramendi deiiTes the name from Basq. 
galaciot seed of wheat grown, or ^alfsea^ moist wheat (trigo 
hteedo)^ or gaU isa, galmtOp a hunt between eraps or eon fields. 
Others say from Gr. ToAamy a word taned from the root of 

Gaol.'* (See Tbieny, Hist, dee Qanlois.) 

GALILEE, a region in the tribe of Naphtali, inhabited by Gen- 
tiles, i. e. Phcenicians, Egyptians, and Arabians, anciently called 
Galilee of the Nations. Gr. Ta^Xaia, Heb. nb'bi, from galiyl 
a drcnity circle, regbn ; *' the ciicoit [Galilee] of the Gentiles 
lit. rolling^ tnxnmg. Calmet translates it my wheel," '* my fron- 
tier from gakdg a wheel, revdntioo, frontier. 

GALLIFOLI, sitoated at the month of the Fropontis ; the 
Calipolis of the ancients ; from Gr. xaXoc beautiful, tToXiq a city. 
The modem name of the Hellespont is Sea of Gallipoli; in 
Turc. Galiboli Denghizzi. 

GALLOWAY, Scotland, (L. GalUmdia). Thieny says Galloway 
means the country of the foreigners/' and Gal is the Highland 
name for Lowlanders and English. Others deriTO both Galloway 
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and Galway from the Celt, gal^ wwt, westward. De Burgo asserts 
that GmUitmht the name of the town in Ireland, is the same as locus 
Jnfflorum, i, e. the residence of the English. Vallanoey says that 
gmhtktdik is an Iiish eompoiiDd, mftnuigaiocl^i bsnen ommtij, 
sndbetmndttesHGthn^. In siiodwrpltce he says Porf-na-Golf 
is €tmlhnm ponimt, and Gt M mkk t m is mum* (ShUonm s end, 
referring the name of Gralway to a company of merchants that settled 
there, he says gael signifies a merchant, from gaelh, traffic or com- 
merce, and ibh in Ir. means tribes or families, whence gailibh, 
trihes of merchants* According to Hardiman (Hut. Galway), the 
town and rifcr weie called after the sommnding district itsdf, 
whidi was originally named firom the Gad, or merdiants by whom 
It was inhabited. In the annals of Boeeommon the name of the 
river is nearly similar in orthography and entirely in pronunciation 
to Gailibh (pron. gallive). In all the most ancient documents, 
till the year 1400, the name was invariably written Galvy, which 
in time became dumged into Gal-hrei and Qal-ria, the literal 
tianabition of whidi» Galwij, first oeenrs abool 1440. From a 
very eariy period nntil after the invasion of Hen. II., the territory 
on which the town stands was called CUm^far-gael, L e. the land 
or habitation of the Gael or merchants. 

GALWAY (ff awl way), in Ireland. See Galloway. 

GANGES, a river in Hindostan. The Hind. OsJ^^nf^ is a 

river, whence, says Gilchrist, ** perhaps by way of pre-eminence, 
Gunga, the river Ganges." " The Ganges in the language of 
ludostan is called Pudda or Padda, i. e. the foot, because, as some 
Brahmins affirm, it flows from the foot of the god Veeshna. 
It is also called Bnm-Gonge, or the Great Biver, whence its 
Eoropean name is derived.*' (Plflgf^htr) In Sans, gmg is a river, 
stream; GangA^ the river Ganges. Ifonier "Williams derives 
Gangd from gam^ to go, i. e., that which goes or flows on the 



GAB'GABUS, a mountain in Asia Minor, near Beyramitch, 
from the summit of which may be obtained a moet extensive end 
magnificent view, embracing Constantinople, the Sea of Biarnuna, 
the Hellespont, the Isles of Athoe, Lemnos, Tenedos, the Golf of 



earth. 
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Smyrna, and a large part of Asia Minor. Mount Gargarus, 
Gargara, or Gargarou ia, properly speaking, one of the peaks of 
Mount Ida. The name may be derived from Gf . yttf/af^m^ 
Heb. gargar^ the throat; 

GABIEP, or GAREEP, a river in Africa, means ''great 
river." 

GARONNE (j^aron), a river in France, which, after receiving 
the waters of the Dordogne, is called the Gironde. Camden derives 
the name from Anc. Brit.^aru^, rapid ; Menage from G.fferonnen, 
from rinnen, to run, to flow ; " tant k cause de son oonrs ordinaire, 
qoe da flax et reflux de la mer." Armstrong, In one place, derives 
Garonne from Gad. fforv an or garbk amkmnn, the rapid river ; 
and in another place he says Chtrunn-us, Garonne, is ffarbk'ong the 
rough water. But see Yarrow and Yarmouth. 

GASCONY, a province of France. See Biscay and Basque. 

GAU {jgmo), a termination of local names in Germany, &c., is 
the G,gaUt a country, district, as Rheingau, Pin7g;aii. 

GAUL. The derivation of QoUmm^ a Gaul, from L. galiuB a 
eock» or flrom Gr. yoAa milk, *'becanse the Gaub had a veiy 
white skin," is ridicnlons. Some derive the name firom Celt. 
gallu power, or from gallen to journey, hecause the Gauls left their 
own and acquired fresh territories ; others say the Gauls derived 
their name from Gadbelius, son of Neimheidh, the Oriental 
patriarch ; or from gaethel or gathel, woodlanders. From the 
root of Gaul come Gaidheal, OAmdkeal, Gadhel or Gayhel 
(W. Gyfgthet), contracted Into Gad, also GadkeOig, now Gaelic 
or Galic, the language of the Scotch Highhmders. From the 
root of Gaul come Fr. Galles, Wales, Norm. JFalleg, WaUeteht 
Galles, Gales, Wales, Welsh ; Galeys, France ; Galeya, Calais 
(William de Galet/s, William de TFaleys) ; WalaiSt IVallaix, 
WalloiSf Welsh. The Saxon Chronicle speaks of the IFealet, 
Wgliike, or Welsh. The A. 8. has JFoIm, the Welsh, Britons ; 
Whlli, Britanni ; weM (pi. wealkM, wealoB, weaUai, weaiam), 
a foreigner, stranger, one from another country, a Welshman, 
Welsh. Taliesin, a Welsh bard of the sixth century, styles his 
own country Wallia. Others say that waUh in the Northern 

I 
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languages of Europe also signifies a stranger, and that the Britoiis, 
bciiig unlike the Saxons and Ang^ both in qieeeh and costame, 
were called Wdsh, and their coimtiy, Wales. Further, the 
O. 6. has G&l, Gallj WaU^ Wale, fFeale, Walak^ a stranger, a 

Gaul, a Roman ; JFaleholant, Gaul ; the G. Wehcher, an 
Italian, Jf'eUchland, Italy; Belgic Wailon; Low L. Wallus, 
and Gualust Gaul. Gael, GaUic, Gaelic, Gallia, Gaul, Wales, 
Welch, Wailon, Wallachia, GaQwaj, Galloway, and Gralatia, seem 
to be all formed from the same root, but whether from gatkel, 
OadAdmi or ffol is doubtful. The Greeks called Gaul Galatia, 
and its inhabitants TaXdmt 'Effw/stoi, to distinguish them from 
those ol' Galatia, a district of A^i;i Minor, \vhom thty railed 
rdka.ra.1. See also Thierry, liiai. iks Gaulois; Wachter, 
Gloss; Grimm, Gram., lib. ii. 171 ; Pott, ii. 529. 

GA'Z A, a citj of Palestine, now called Gazsara. Gaza is said to 
be an O. Pers. word for a treasury ; " qoM Cambyses, Fersanim 
rex, dim Mgyptam mm peteret, hike belli opes et peeuniam 
intuliaset." (See Pomp. Mela, lib. i. ii.) Boehart says Gaze is a 
corruption of Arab, khazan, from Heb. kkosan, a treasury, from 
pn, khasan (in Niphal), to lay up in store. 

G£U£N'NA, a word used by the Jews as equivalent to hell ; 
firom Gr.ysfwa, which some derive from Heb. ge-hinom, valley of 
Hinom^ where the Israelites aacrifioed their children to Moloch. 
The Arab. aJ^|s^ jakaimam is a deep pit, lying below, the fire of 



hell, hell. 

GENOAf Fr. Ghaes, found written Gennes ; It. Genova, 
G. Genma* According to Lamartini^ie it was anciently called by 
the Greeks Ttvwet, and by the Romans Genua. Its inhabitants 
were, however, styled Ingauni, a word probably of Celtic origin, 
and from which the dty may have been named. " In the middle 
ages ignorance introduced the name of Janua, in order to derive 
it from Janus, whom the inhabitants are said to have worshipped." 
{Lamartinihe.) The word Janua is, however^ an old Sabine 
word, which the Latins converted into Diana. 

GEORGIA, an Asiatic province of Russia. The Rosriaas 
called it Oruna, the Georgians call it Gurge or Kurffe, the Persiaos 
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GurffistoM, the Turks Gurtshi and Gufjisfan, i.e. tlie tfan or 
ocMmtnr of the Gorges, Guijes, or Kurjes. Some assert that tlu'ne 
people were named bj the Greeks from yeujfyoc (wbeuce thr 
ChristiaD DMsoe George j, a farmer, labourer ; others say they were 
caDed Georpans from St. George, the great saint of tbe moderu 
Greek cfanrcii. Wc, howerer, find the Georgians meDtioned in 
Ffinj, Famfomm Mda, mad odieT authors, all of whonj Itvtd 
fore tW tine ctf* Geofpe. From the folknrinjr ijuaiatUnt if 
pntfAluie lidC tbk eoantrj was uamtd from frne r/f 
: "HaaBUB IL tted in 17^^, and wm 9f»tmd0'4 
IHL, wuL £BtA ia ii»»iO, and itfter 
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GETHSEMENE, a village on the Mount of Olives, whither 
Christ sometimes retired in the night time. Gethsemane, or 
Oe-8€mani, a very fat vale ; otherwise, the vale of oil ; from 
ghie a ▼alley, \om $hmm oil, perftime, inoenae." (Calmet,) 
Others translate ''olive gavden," or ''oil press." 

6BT8ERS (jsfi^wnt). The ; boiling springs in loeland ; fh>m loe. 
(^usa (G. ffiessen), to pour out. 

GHAUT (ffawt), in India, means a pass through the mountains 
— ^hence also a range or chain of mountains — and is especially ap- 
plied to the E. and W. ranges of the south of India. From Hind. 
phAt (from Sans, ffhatt)^ which means also a landing plaee, steps 
on the bank of a river, a 4{nay, a wharf where customs are com- 
monly levied. (See Wilaon.} 

GHENT (^on^), formerly capital of Flanders; Flem. Oend, 
Fr. Gand i named from its ancient inhabitants, the Gorduni or 
Gond-uni, who were first under the protection of the Nervii, and 
afterwards of the Romans. In the 9th century it was called 
Ganda, and by writers of the 12th and 13th centuries, and even 
subsequent thereto^ Chmdamm and Cfandamim Fieum^ See also 
Mejer, Annsl., lib. 1., and Ceesar, Com., lib. v. 16. 

GIBRALTAR. The name is generally supposed to be cor- 
rupted from Jabaltarik, from Arab. Jjij>- jabal a mountain, Jl 

al the, Tariic, the name of a Moorish general, who conquered 
Spain in 712, having first made a descent on this rock. Canes 
derives the name firom Jabaltaraf, from jabal, al, and iatf or taraf, 

a point, because this rock has a point towards the sea. Manage 
says it was anciently called Gebaltar and Mont Gibel. 

GILLIES' HILL, Bannockbum, Scotland, so called from the 
part contributed to the victory at Bannockbum, by the servants 
(fiiUiea) attending on the baggage. Bruce had posted them 
behind the hill, but they suddenly appeared in front, and the 
English, mistaking them for rdnfbroements, fled in a panic. 
Servants are stiU called gillies in the Highlands. (Kohl.) 
From Gael, gille, Ir, gioUa, a lad, young man, boy, man- 
servant. 

GIPP8' LAND, in the colony of Victoria, Australia ; named 
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bj Count Streleski, in hoaour of Sir George Gipp8» Go?emor of 
Port Phillip. 

6IB6ENT1 (Jergm'te), a town in Sicily, the ancient Agri' 
gemhm, whence its name has been corrupted. Agrigentam 
ii alio corrnpted fiom Acrtgas (Axpayoct pvopeiiy die 

name of the monntain near whieh the town was bnilt. Thn^- 

dides says the Geloans built Acragas, gi^ng the citj its name 
from the river Acragas. 

GLADMOUTH, formerly Cledemuth, S. Wales; "mouth of 
the river Qede or Cleddy ; ** A.S. muth month. 

GLAM OR'GANSHIBE, 8. Wales ; Gkmoigan is a eomp- 
tion of gwHad wmffOM^ from ifuiad a oonntiy, wnorgemi a sea 
brink, from mor the sea, eamt the rim of anything. The Welsh 
call this county Sir Forganwg and Morgauwg, But see 
Morgan. 

GLAS'GrOW. Some derive this name from Gael. gla» '« dhu^ 
a contraction of gUu agut dhu, gray and black ; Baile Glas 'a 
Dhuj the town of gray and blaek (monks) ; others^ from Ane. 
Brit, ffku-^oed, gieen wood, said to he corroborated by the early 
existence here of a forest, subsequently denominated the Bishop's. 
Again, others interpret " Glasj;o\v," a dark glen, in allusion to 
the ravine near the cathedral, where a primary settlement is said 
to have heen made. 

GLASTONBURY (glas/enbeny), co. Somerset, found written 
GlsBstinga-byrig^ 61estinga*byrig, Glasting-byri, Glastingabyrig^ 
Glasting-birh, Glastinbtrh, and Glastiogberi. This town standa 
on an eminence nearly isolated by marshy flats, and was called by 
the Britons Ynys-vn/trin, " the island of glass ; *' from yny« an 
island, gwydr^ gxmjdryUy glass. The nniiie was afterwards 
changed to Avalou or Afalon, the meaning of which, as well as the 
reason for its former designation, is still in dispute. The Saxons 
altered the name to Glsssting'hyrig, from gUn g^ass, hgrig^ 
hwh^ a town. *'Glastonbniy ; Sax. Oletwnieg^ i.e. the isle of 
glass ; also QlMenbyrigy a town memorable for the tombs of two 
kings, Arthur and Edgar, and of Joseph of Arimathea, and of 
many of the primitive saints of England." (^Bailey*) 
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GLEXLTON, near Lock Tmj, ^tntltmH, uke« its name from 

GLESWmE, mem ff>iK^wi,»gtiiHlMJ, Bau thegmt 

GLOrCBSTEB (jhtinji A. &. CTi—iyrffr. Tlie dtj of 
Gl o o ct at gr wm^ awwdiu g to aost vntrr% binlt by the Romans 

to overawe the SHitres^ m i a coloor settled there called Colonia 
GkrTun, or Gkboa Coktma. CHhers say it was built by Claudius 
Ccaar. Neonitss attntees its gi e eli o n to CBofiia^ a prince of 
Ai» pat of tiK coBHtiT'. HigdcB WKf% it «it cdkd Giier«d(aii» 
tea CImAm^ vka meted it» but Ait it tnk the name of 
Cl a tf i tf r IfMB CWf , a dake of tiie comtry. 'WiDiam of 
Malmerimrr asserts that the Bnt .as called it Aer-ehalu (omit- 
ting the e in <raer), and he quotes St^neca {De morte Claudit), 
as obaenrin^ ''that the barbarians worshipped Claudius in 
BritaB aa • god, aad bnit a citf ia hia hononr there." This, 
aajatkehiitodaB. "coaaeaBeaicst the truth; for that (^oooeater 
wm a citj bdM bj tba ^ canot be a wa e dil e d by thoae 

who t o mUkr that Cbeoeester was entitled to modi higher con- 
sideration, a5 i> cTident bv the large rcmaius in the latter city, 
none of which arc to be found in Gloucester ; and all the etyma 
of Gloucester turn upon the Brit, caer ghuy or the bright city, as 
it is interpreted." He ia of opinion that* as gUt is the Brit, 
for eaa^ it haa in that signification, firom cirrfmwtanccs, a greater 
piobabilitf dum the other; that Glekn is a misnonier— a 
Orascisniy he supposes, of Ptolemy — ^totaUj anomalous to the 
Roman termination, but that Glevum accords with the genius of 
the Roman language." The name of this city has been spelt 
Gleawan-cester, Gleaw-ceastre, Glewceastre, Gloweceastre, Gleo- 
cestre and Gloocestre. Bosworth gives the Brit, jfhmt splendid, 
or W. gUwt strong, Tsliant ; A. 8. eeaster, a city. 

OLTN, in local names in Wales, is the W. glyn, a dale. The 
Gael, has yleann, glinne, ghleann, Ir. yleann. Com. glyn, Seo. 
and Eng. glen. 

GODOL'PIIIN, a place in Cornwall. Vryce s&ys go^doi-^hmt 
in Corn, means a little valley. 
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GOL'GrOTHA, a small eminence near Jerusalem, which is 
supposed to have received its name either from its resemblance to a 
inan*s skull ; or because it was destitute of vegetation ; or from its 
bang appropiutod to the eiecatioD of maleftcton. The latter 
seems the most piobeUe. Fkom Gr. FoXyoOo, signlfyiiig tlie 
place of a skull ; a eomiption of Heb. nV^Vj, a skoU, €raniiim« so 

called from its round form. The Arab, has 4a»l^ JaUMUf the 
cranium, also the head itself. 

GORE (ffoar), in local names in England, as in Kensington 
Gore, &c., may be the O. Eng. gorct a small narrow slip of land, 
or the A. S. ^or, gort, clotted blood, dirt, mud* It may have 
origuaUjr denoted a dirtj muddy plaoe. 

60B0D, GORAD, 6ROD, 6RAJ), and HRAD, found in local 
names in Russia, Servia, &c. — as Novgorod, "new town or fort," 
from Slav, nowi/ new — means a town or fort, from Slav, /irad, 
a camp, castle, citadel, lUyr. grad, a castle. Armstrong gives 
O. G. gard, Pers. gherd, a town ; Phoen. gard, a fenced place, 
an endosnre ; Gael, gard^ a garden, fenced place ; Heb. Chald. 
and Syr. gert, to enclose; and the word is found, in some form 
or other, in most European languages; but the Hung, kariht 
Goth. ^ard!r, show that the European synonyms are from tha 
Gr. yyproQy an euclosure, courtyard, or the L. hortus ; lit. any 
enclosed place, then a garden. 

GOTHEBORG (get'aburg) or GOTHENBURG (go'tenburg), 
Sweden. Chas, IIL, when Duke of Gothknd, laid the founda- 
tion of this town, and named it in honour of the duchy. Sw. 
borg, a castle, fort (town). But see Ovdb. 

GOTIIINGEN {cfct'inyn), a city of Germany. Some say it 
derives its name from the Goths ; others from the goodness of 
the land. Sive agri bonitas seu gens tibi Gothiea nomen, 
Gottinga, fecerit tuum.*' (Henri Meibom,) The etymology 
from guti good, says Lamartini^re, seems anthorixed from letters 
of Frederick Barbarossa calling it Guttding ; " k Northen ad 
monies Messiacos usque ad nostram civitatem Guttding." 
Modius recounts at great length that, towards the year 925, 
Henri TOise, having gained a glorious victory over the Huns, 
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who had ravaged GemMuiy, drove them as far a» GoUiageo, 
<« Qflqae ad Gottangam, nc dktam tpM Godioa Hiumoeqiie 
ezpeditione eubjeciiiet ; '* and that he diere oelebiated hi» 
triumph by a magtiifioent toomament. See Dresser, de Prtecip. 

Cterm. Urb. Fran9. ; Modins (de Bruges) Pandect. Triump. t. 2, 
lib. i fol. 1 ; Zeyler, Brunsw. and Luneb. Topog. p. 92 ; and 
Lamartini^re, Diet. G6og. et Crit. 

GOUDA {gov/ da) f a town in the province of S. HoUandy situ- 
ated on the Yssel^ at the oonfluenee of the Qcmw, 

OBACECHUB€H BFtBXET, formerly Qrasse Church Street, 
and Gnsse Street. " In New Fish Street he fishmongers and 
fair tayems, and in Fish Street High, and Grasse Street, men of 
divers trades, grocers and haberdashers." {Stow,) See Fkn- 
CHURCH Street. 

G&AM'POUND, a village in Cornwall $ a oorroption of Com. 
ffranponii great bridge. (Pry«e.) 

GRANGE. Granges were fiurms at n distance from the 
abbeys, to which they belonged, and stocked and coltiinited hy 
the monks ; hence so many mansions called "The Grange.^' 
** Fr. grange a barn, Ir. grainseach a grange, Sco. grange ; the 
buildings belonging to a corn-farm, originally a place M'here the 
rents and tithes, paid in grain to religious houses, were deposited ; 
from fframm grain." {JFtb&Ur,) haw L. grongia, ffranekia, 
gr^tncia, granea, grainca* 

GBATZ, the capital of Syria ; corrupted from Slav, fftadms. 
It is called in Slav. Niemeieki'Gradezt i.e., the burg or fortress 
of Niemetzki, 

GllAVE, a termination of local names in England, denotes a 
wood, thicket, den, or cave ; from A, S. graf, Camden and 
others interpret the Low. L. graiMh "a little wood." Cowel 
says it sometimes signifies a thick wood of hig^ tree^ n 
grove. 

GRAYESEND. The origin of this name is somewhat doubt- 
ful. The town was anciently called Gravesham, from the name 
of the manor, and afterwards corrupted into Graveshende. Some 
derive Gravesham from gra<^f a reeve, and AHm, Ame« <*the 
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dwelling place of the reere or representative of the superior 
lord." See Cniden, Hist. Gravesend. 

GRAY'S INN derives its name from the Lords Gray of Wil- 
toa, its former occupants. (Herbert.) 

GREECE, from L. Gneda, from TpxitLoiy the Greeks, a name 
not used by Homer, but said to be very ancient. Some assert 
that the Javan of the prophets Ezekiel, Daniel, and Zechariah, 
refers to Greece, and that Ionia may take its name from Javan 
(i-e. yon), one of the sons of Japhet. (See Gen. x. 2.) ** The 
Hiodtks formerlv called an Ionian or Greek Jatana, but the term 
is DOW apphed to both the Muhammadan and European invaders 
of India, and is ofren used as a general term for any foreigner or 
barbarous rac«.** "Greece, called HeUas by the Greeks." {Cicero.) 

GREEN'WICH {^m'idj), Kent; in L. GrenoviaiM ; from 
A. S. Grena-wic, Grene-wic, " a green habitation upon the bank 
of a river," from ffrene green, wric, a village, bay. 

GRENO'BLE, capital of Dauphine, a province of France; 
formeriy Grenople, contraction of Gratianopolis, i.e. the roAic or 
city of the Emperor Gratian, son of Valentiniiin L It was 
aocientlv called Cularo. 

GRIMSBY, CO. Lincoln; "frt>m one Grimos, who bmlt it." 
{Bmlry.) Dan. 6y, a city. 

GRON 'GAR-HILL, from W. ^ron, for cnm, round, from 
corom, crony a circle, crown ; and goer for caer, a fort. Y gron 
goer, the round caer or fort. 

GUADALOUPE {gtoada^Ioop), an island in the W. Indiea, 
called Guadalupe by the Spaniards, from the resemblance of its 
moimtains to a chain in Spanish Estremadura, which, as well as a 
town and a small river, bear that name. Hie name of the river 
is probably derived from the Arab, wadi a river, and Sp. I6ba 
(from L. Inpm) a she-wolf. Varac caUs it in L. Jqutt iMpue. 

GUADALQUIVIR, a river in Spain flowing by Seville and 
Cadiz. The name is oorrapted from the Arab. Wdd-cl^k&bir, 
" the great river," from fc^di a river, also the channel of 

a river, a valley, «/ the -'^s kdbir great. The names of many 
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riven in the Peainsala are cotnpoanded of w6di and other 
Arabic words. Among these are the Goadalcazar, from Wiad^l- 
kaaar, the river of the palace or royal house ; the Guadalhorra, 

from W&d-al-gdry the Uiurel river; the Guadarrama, near 
Gibraltar, from Wad-al-ramhoy tlic inare's river; the Guadal- 
quitou, from JJ'dd-al-katt the cat river ; the Guadalaxara, or 
Guadaljara, from JFdd al-hackdraf the river of the stones; and 
the Guadalbacar, from Wid^aL-baear, the ox or cow river. 

GUERNSEY (fem'ge). The name of this iaknd was perhaps 
originally Gef^^ige, and, if so, may have been derived from the 
same root aa Jersey and Cherbourg. Camden says Jer^ Gety and 
C7ier, are corrupted abbreviations of Casar. Jerbourg, the 
name of a fort in this island, long since in ruins^ is supposed to 
be a corruption of deaar's burg, or Cherburg. The termmation 
ey in Guernsey is the ig^ ea, in A* S. igland^ ealand, island, 
which comes from kmd s id. and ea, a corruption of Goth, akwa, 
from L. aqua water. 

GUIENNE {ge-yen), a province of France. The name is 
corrupted from Aquitania, thus, Aquitania, Quitania, Quiania, 
Guieima, Guienne. Chartier says Aquitania was so named from 
its abounding in springs and rivers (aquse) ; upon which Fauchet 
observes, that it was called Aquitania before the coming of the 
Romans* and before the Gauls spoke Latin. See Chartier, 
Descr. de Ui Ganle ; Valois, Notice des Gaules, and M^HOffe. 

GUIPUZCOA {gepoosho a), in the Basque provinces of Spain; 
found written Lepuzcoa, Ipnzcoa, Ij)nzca, and Puzico. Larra- 
mendi thinks Guiputzua is the correct orthography. No ety- 
mology has yet been suggested. 

GULISTA'NI, a town in Persian Armenia ; from Pars. guKttdn, 
a rose-garden ; Jj^ gid a rose, ^^ILj 9tdn a place, country. 

GULNAR. " The name given by the Turks to a harbour and 
snrronnding district (on the sea coast of Asia Minor), containing 
only some dispersed cottages, and the remains of the ancient 
Celendris, still called Kelenderi bj the Greeks." The Tuic. 
gulnar is a cherry, but the name may have been cormpted from 
CelendrU, 
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GURH, GURGH, GIIUR, in local names in Hindustan (as 
in Kishenghur, properly Krishna Ghur, in the Punjab ; Ram- 
gurgh, in the hill state of Uindoor ; Rajgurh, in Sirmoor ; Chu- 
nai^igb, in Minapcwr ; Gawilgurgb, in Hyderabad ; Futibgnrh 
(which Gilchrist tnmslates Fort Victoria"), U the Hind, garh, 
gurk, a fort, hill fort, mnd fort. 

6ITZERAT, or OUJERAT, a principality in the W. of India, 
also a district in the Punjab. Mr. Elliot considers the appel- 
lation to be derived from the GCijar, a numerous class in the 
N. W. proYinces, chiefly engai^ed in agriculture, thougb for- 
merly notorious for their martial and predatory character. " In 
the Dakhin, a^s Wilson, the term Gujar is considered synony- 
mona with Gajar&ti, and applied to any native of Gnzerat, but 
more espedsUy to the traders and doilers fiom that country." 
Guzar in Pers. is a passage, transit, a broker, factor, pasturage ; 
f/uz/ird a ft rry, ferry-boat ; yuzaridan to cause to pass, transact, 
pay ; mnl-guzury a farmer, or renter. 

GWEN DWR, CO. Brecknock, N. Wales, synonymons with 
Wendover, i.e. fair water. (W.) 

GWY, m names of rivers in Wales as Edwy, Efym«7> "B^* 
Uugwy, Bfawddwy, Mynewy, Trydomwy— is the W. gwy or wy, 
the primary signification of which is "water." 



H. 

HAGKNET, near London; in ancient records written 

Hackenaye and Hacquenye ; in a patent of Edward IV. 
Ilackeucy otherwise llackncy ; and in Index to Rolls of Parlia- 
ment, Hackeuayes and Hackenay. " It may have been so called 
from a Dane or Saxon of the name of Hacon or Hakon, and be a 
conniption of Hae<m-eyt i*e. Hacon's €y or place near water, or 
his domain." Hackney is reputed as the first place near Xiondon 
provided with coaches let ont for hire ; whence, it is said, arose 
the term hackney coaches, hackneys, or hacknies ; but the eocAe^ 
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ik-haqiteiUe originated in Prance in the early part of the 17th 
oentniy ; and ka^pienie, ia Freneb, ia a aort of oob-hone. See 
Bobinton* Hist. Hackney ; Month. Mag.» toI. zvii., 582 ^ vol. 
zviii., 126. 

HADDEBY, formerly Haithaby, a town in Denmark, on the 
river Schle, and opposite to Schleswig ; from Sax. eet, at, by, had 
heath, Dan. by a town — " town by the heath ;** so called from 
the heath abounding in the neighbourhood. (Bosworth.) 

HAGU£ {haig) ; Fr. La Haye, a city in Holland. The Hague 
owes ita origm to a hnnting^ieat built there by the coonta of 
Holland in 1250» and la named from OraoeH Haagfe, le* the 
counts' hedge, whidi snrnmnds their park. B. gnqf, earl, comit, 
haaff a hedge. See St. Graavenzande. 

HAINAUT, or HAINAULT {highno), formerly Henault and 
Hainoum ; in 6. Hennegau, L. Hannotiia, & frontier province of 
BelgMmi. It ia said to take ita name ftom the rirer Haine^ which 
runs through it. There is also HainanU Foreat in England, oo. 
Essex. Hainanlt may be from the Celt MiHniU, an old 
wood, and Haine may come ftom. hSn, old. 

HALSTEAU, Essex, in records found written Raised, Hausted, 
Hawlstede, and Ilowsted, and in modern writings sometimes 
named South Halstead, to distinguish it from Halstead in Suffolk. 
From A. S* haUtede, ** healthy place" (from heel, and sted a 
place) t a term said to be, with great propriety, applicable to the 
pleasant eminenee it occupies. 

HAM, in local names, as East Ham, Rainham, Fam« 
ham, Waltham, Debcnham, Cheltenham, Burnham, Tyneham, 
Swiiieham, Gillinghara, Odiham, Hammoon (i.e. Ham-mohun), 
is the A. S. ham (Plat, ham, Fries, ham, hem, G. heim, M. Goth. 
haim, Dan. hiem, Sw. hem. Mid. L. hama), a habitation, house, 
home^ dwelling, £urm; perhaps from O. G. Aetmen, to coTcr. 
Norden aaya ham, in some names, is ftom L. awnvU a river. 

HAMBURG, according to Dresser and others, waa andentlj 
called Augosta GambriTiorum, or Gamhrivia; but Tacitus, 
speaking of tlie Garnhrivii, does not mention it. Its origin is 
ascribed to Charlemagne, who, to arrest the incursions of the 
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northern Slavonic nations, in the year 808, built two forts 
npon the Elbe, one of which became Hamburg. Albert de Staade 
says its ancient name was Hochbuchi or Hochburi ; Lambeciaa^ 
that it had both a Saxon and a Vandal name, the latter in aneient 
monuments written Hnobbnocld, Hobbooeht Hodibodi, Hodi- 
bori, Bochbori, Bnehbori, Bochborg, and Baehboreh ; and that 
the derivation of the first syllable Buck, from the Pol. Bog, or 
Bohem. Buh, God, agrees with the statement in j)reface to ancient 
Droit Civil of Hamburg, that this city was called Fille de Dieu in 
the Vandal language. The Slav, has also bog war. The name 
may have come thus Bogborg, Bockborg, Buckborg, Hock- 
boig^ Hnhborg^ HQbbooch« Hnmboach, Hombonrg, Hambonrg^ 
Hamburg. See Lambecius, Orig. Hamb. p. 3 ; £gliioard» ad 
ann. 808 ; Dresser, de ITrb. Germ. p. 304 ; Clnrier, Germ. Ant. 
lib. iii., c. 27, p. 605 ; Albert de Staade, Chron. ann. 810. 

HAMMERSMITH, found written Uamersmith. Faulkner 
{Hist, Hmnmeramith) derives the name from Sax. ham, a town or 
dwellings and k^de or hifth^t a haren or harbour ; therefore, says 
he, H&m-hfthet signifies a town with a harixmr or creek ; which 
here connects the river with the centre of the town* and forms a 
coDTenient quay or doek for the Umding of yarioos kinds of mer- 
chandise, coals and corn. Bowack says it is called in Domesday 
Hermoderwode, and in ancient deeds Hermoderworth, which is 
an evidence of its antiquity, because it was, at that time, a place 
well known. He says, " We shall not attempt accounting for the 
present name of it. Hammersmith, which is somewhat odd, unless 
we sappose that time has melted those rough Saxon sonnda, which 
indeed seems more probable than several conjectures we heard 
about it, or that ridiculous account firmly believed by some of 
the inhabitants of Fulham and Putney, as well as of this place, viz. 
that the two churches of the two first named places were, many 
ages since, built by two sisters of gigantic stature, who had but one 
hammer between them, which they used to throw across the river, 
but that one time it happened unfortunately to ftll upon its daws 
and broke them, so that the pious wish must have unavoidably 
stood still, if they could not have got it mended, but, going to a 
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smith that lived at this place, he set all to rights again, and, for 
such good service it has ever since retained the name of Hammer- 
smith. This ftntastic relatioii is inserted only in the reader's 
diversioii* and to let him see the force of tradition, and how 
strangely the ignorant maybe imposed upon, especially if there is 
the least shadow of truth to support it, as there is here, the 
towers of the two churches being exactly alike, and, by the con- 
dition of both, built about the same time ; and the name ol 
Hammersmith colours the whole story admirably well, and puts 
the certainty with them out of donbt.'* Antiq. Midd. p. 47» 
Lond. 1705. 

HAMPSHIRE. See Southajipton. 

HAMPSTEAD, formerly Hamestede, the old ibrm of ''home- 
stead," which, says Lysons, means the site of a house with its 
appurtenances — a name which may have been sometimes applied, 
by way of pre-eminence, to the residence of the lord of the manor. 

HAMPTON-ON.THAM£S> according to some, was called 
Avona, fiom Anc. Brit* avon, water, river, whence Avana^toR, i.e. 
"riwtown,'* afterwards corrupted into Hampton. Others say 
the name means " home-town," from A. S. htm, used in the sense 
of ** home," and tun. 

HANSE TOWNS (Aotiz). The Hanse Towns, in Germany, 
were cities associated for the protection of commerce, as early as 
the 12th century. This confederacy has now ceased ; and its 
remnants, Lubeck, Hamburg, Bremen, and IVankfort, are called 
Free Cities. Some say " Hanse'' means " maritime," from am 
seCf " upon the sea ;" others derive the name from O. Goth. 
ansif " the upper classes ; ' or from hcnisa, a multitude ; but 
the most probable derivation is from O. G. hanse, a society, from 
kans a companion, which may be the G. and D. hans (John). 
The D. has han^ker, a large drinking cup ; hansen, to drink 
a bumper; AmiMefi, great men. The O. Fr. nutrehand kmui 
or anse, is a priyileged merchant, or one received into the 
number of the privileged ; the O. G. h 'dnsehi meant " to initiate," 
to admit into a society or company. See also Ducange, and 
Wachter, Gloss. 
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CUBC k wm a place ^ilwre soldiers kept their quarters i from 
A. S. hrre ao army, hot I a bouse. See Bolton, 

HARTLEPOOL {har'tl), co. Durham. Cooke is of Ofunioa 
that Hartland Point is a oormption of Heremlet Protftant^rmm and 
Harttepooi, <d BermeiMpolit, and tbat tbe cwiy mhabiuwts of tliit 
put of tbe ou upU y wot a trading eokny of loman who wor- 
shipped Hcfenks (see HntciihHMo't NoithamlK p. 161); and 
he speaks of an iDscription on an altar to Hereoles in Corbridge 
church-yard. Cade thinks Hartlepool, or the port of the Hart, 
at Hartness, may be uamed from the redness of the stone or soil 
(see H£B.TFO&o) ; others^ that it has been the peculiar haunt of 
deer, as evidcooed hj the anaieroas aatlen and teeth disoomed 
hereaboota. Bede eaOs it Heoita or Heoitea, ''the pteoe where 
the harts drink and Hontiiigdon, " the idand of haita.*' The 
name is derived hj some finom the k>ng^bmer|(ed ffmrt Forea^ 
the adjunct in-pool" or " le-pool," showing ius vidnitT to the 
sea. Dufresne, however, savs /larf is a Teutonic word Ibr *' forest,** 
in a general sense. On the town seal a stag is represented iu a 
pool ; but as the historian justly obserres, this (like the arms of 
Hertford and Oxford) ean only be ooosidered as a lehnt on the 
ancient appeUation. 

HARWICH (harndj), co. Essex, ftom A. 8. kere^wie, iUr-irie, 
from here an army, n ic, a port, bay, residence ; ** a ])lace where 
an army encamps or is in garrison, a station, camp." {Jiosworth.) 
It is supposed that a Saxon army was always stationed here, to 
oppose the descent of the piratical Danes. See Morant*8 Essex* 
▼ol. i., p. 499. 

HABZ (karig) ; the Han mountains and forest in N. W. Ge^ 
many. Lamartini^re says the old Tent, word kart, a forest, is itOl 

preserved in Spesbart, Neu8tadt-an>der-ir«rrf, &c. ; but the fbrest 

may be named from the large quantity of resin (G. /lurc) which 
it j)roduces, or from the number of its deer (Tent, hart, a stag). 
But see Spener, Not. Germ. Ant., p. 83 ; also Wachtcr, Gloss. 

HASTINGS, 00. Sussex, called by the Saxons JIaatinga, 
Somner writes Hsertmg and Hnrtingaoeaster, which he derives 
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from Sax. karte heat, became of the bubbling or boiling of the 
tea in this plaee. Camden says from one HaHmgp a Dane^ 
a great robber, who either seiwd, bnilt, or ibrtified it. *'In 

893 the Danes, in 250 ships, commanded by the pirate Haatinffey 
landed at the mouth of the river Rother, near Romney Marsh, 
and immediately possessed themselves of Apuldore, where, and 
at Hastings (so called from their leader) they constmcted forts 
and raraged all the coast to the westward of the conntiy.'* 
(PaUamaijf). Kemble thinks Hastings was the fortress, and pro- 
bably at one time the town, of a tribe called the HteHmffog, See 
ako Moss, Hist. Hastings. 

HATCH, an adjunct to many local names in Essex, as Kelve- 
don Hatch, West Hatch, Abury Hatch, How Hatch, Pilgrim Hatch, 
Fox Hatch ; also Colney Hatch, near Muswell Hill, Middlesex ; 
Hatch House and Manor^Wilts, standing upon a high hill. Morant 
(Hist. Esses, p. 185} says hatch means a low gate towards the 
forest. A learned annotator, referring to Hatch in Essex, says : 
**ffatehe» has also the signification of flood-gates, but no flood- 
gates exist, or ever could have existed, in manyof the places having 
the name of Hatch, no water of any kind being near them." See 
also Cowel, Law Diet. ; 27 Hen. 8, 23 ; and Sunrey of Corn- 
wall. 

HATFIELD, Herts, found written Hsed-feld, Heat-feld, Hedfc- 
felty and Hat-feld, from A. S. had heathy /e/<^ a field. 

HAUGH (haw), a low-lying meadow ; another orthography 
of Haw. 

HAYAN'A, or THE HAVANNAH, in the Island of Cuba; 

from Sp. HabanOf "The harbour." (^Johnston.) Neither 
habana nor havana, for a harbour, is found in the Spanish dic- 
tionaries. Habaiia may, however, have been formed from haven, 
or G. hafen. Dan. havn^ D. haven. 

HAYERINCr-ATTE-BOWEB^ Essex. AtU is a conmption 
of **M thei" Havering at or near the king's or queen's 
bower." 

HAVRE (hahver), Ft. Le Havre, a seaport of France ; from 
O. G. haffen, a port, or the Celtic aber, the embouchure of a 
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mer. See Bochart, Colon. Phcen. lir. i. eh. 42; Syl. Oiraldus, 
Ittn. Camb. liv. ii. ch. 1 ; also, Menaye ; and voc. Aber. 

HAW, in English local names, means lit. inclosed land, a small 
field ; from A. S. hagoy hagen. In Chaucer it AignifiM a dale. 

HAYNE, a termiDal of fingliah local iuune% is probably A 
contnetioD of A. S. hagen (kaga) a hay, hedge« meadow. '*Ht^f 
Aoffen, tot oppidOTom nominibiis hlne aDoenmi." {Somner,) 
<'Nigan et zx. hagena syndon ; norem et Tiginti prsdia tunt." 
(^Bosiaorth.) "Grete hertes in the haynes, fair bares in the 
playnes MS. Line. {Halliwell.) Willhayne, well inclosure ; 
Woodhayne, wood inclosure ; Cownhayne, cows' inclosure. 

HAYTI (Aa^ie), an ialand in the Weat Indies. The nains 
sigulies «<high land." 

HEABN» fbrmeily Hern, is sometimes fonnd in loeal names* 
Some translate the Sax. hem, a cottage ; others a house ; as Whit- 
hem, a " white house." Hem may sometimes be another ortho- 
graphy of Brn, Erne (q. v.). 

H£LICON, a mountain of Boeotia, sacred to Apollo and the 
Muses ; from Gr. '£x»xaw, which Le Clerc derives from Phcen. 
MaHk or hkoHkon, a high mouitain. Bochart (Chan. lib. i. c. 16) 
shows that Boeotia was full of Phcenidan names and colonies. 

HELIGOLAND, found written Helgohmd ; an island near the 
mouth of the Elbe, and anciently called Hertha, after the goddess 
of that name, whom the Saxons worshipped there. From G. Heili' 
gesland, i.e. holy land. 

H£L'SINGFORS, in Finland ; said to be named after a colony 
firom the prorinoe of Helsing-lsnd» in Sweden* which had been 
established in the neighbourhood for serersl centuries. Qu. Sw. 
J^9, stream, fwaterftll. There is Helsing-borg in Sweden, oppo- 
site HelsiDg-dr, commonly Elsinore and Elsineur, in Denmark. 

HELSTON, a village in Cornwall ; contraction of Corn. ha-Uu' 
ton, ** the hill by a green moor.'* 

HEM £L HEMPSTED, Herts, formerly Hemd Hamsted. 
Hemel may have been originally the name of the owner. In the 
neighbourhood is Wheal Hempsted. See Ham pstsad. 



HENLEY-ON-THAMES. Dr. Plot csUs it "the sndentest 
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Cma w tht fmut^' j,' hat aot y^^"^***^ tuaw teft M* af^ment 
III iiliipml hii lilBjl liBii He aoiiCi t^noae frooi Gdt. A«m 

lILdito tJca^^owiMa of Haky, il ifciM Hi Jig^m mtd 

HENTLAND, a parish, co. HcrM. deam ite muat from 
the old church, in W. hen-Uon. 

UEKEFORD {hrrryford). Leknd sfiys in Welsh this place 
kcallad Hmn^fird^ of an old find by tbe cutle, bv the whkk 
manj patMd over, or ever tke greot biidge «m Wje aft Hcre- 
find iras mde.'* Caadoi n^a *'lka naikritf bilwtaa Ae 
■amef of Eremue, AreealcM, thefeovaef A ikj o a ia ai , laoptioped 
hereabout? by Aiitouimis,and Hariiord or Heriford, now the me tro- 
polis of the county, have Id nie to think that all are derived from 
Arieonium ; not that I belieTe Ariconium and Hereford the same 
plaec^ bat aa Basil in Gennaaj took the name of Augoala Bama- 
eornm» and Baldach in Assyria that of Baboon, becaaae tbcj 
ame oat of the rami of tboaa plaoeo> oo oar JJoribrd (as it is 
commonly pronoanoed) derived, in my opinion, its name and 
existence from tlic Roman Ariconium." Duncumb, however, 
prefers the derivation from A. S. here an army, and ford a ford; 
the pUce being near a ford frequentlj crossed by armies of Britons 
and tbeir invadeia ; and bo oonsiders all prior etymologies doobt- 
ful» DO evidence baving been addooed to prove tbaft Hoefefd 
•listed as a tovrn before tbe Saxon Heptarchy. 

HERMANN or ERMINE STREET, one of the four great 
roads or mihtary ways constructed by tlie Komans in Britain, and 
extending through the entire length of the kingdom ; from A. S. 
here an army, or hereman a soldier. See Hereford. 

HERTFORD (iUn/or«Q; foond written Heorot-ford,Heort-foid, 
and Herodford ; perbapa firom A. 8. Aeor a bart, stag, /M 
a ford ; tbe barfs ford." Bede says from hemdford, tbe red 
ford.'* The historian thinks it was named from its situation on 
the Roman Vadum MiUtare, or the ford of the Roman military 
way, called by the Saxons Jlertnan Street, which extended hm 
Newhaven, in Sa8sex» to Castor, in Norfolk. See Hbbman 
Strsbt. 
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HOAXG-HO, a rz^ m CariML S«» Rwav«; Ho. 

"highest," hoL tt mj he here a (^cmtmcCMii <^f H»v)i>(,uU. 
AofA, high, wtadt a town. TTe haro Hochst^ilt in Hnvii 
which is the little village of Blenheim* |m>|>orlv iUiiulh^ 
for the famous Tictory of Marlborough nixl Mujj;* 
French and the Bavarians. 

HOLBORN {hdhem), "Oljlhoriio or ni|f„Mirnr u 
water breaking out about the pliuro whrri* f,«,vv t)i«' I 
and it ran down the whole »lri*«ft till OMI/*,,,,,, J ', 
the rircr of the welU, or KurimtuW hrtM/V 
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wise long since stopped up at the bead and in other places where 
the same hath broken oat» bat yet till this day the said street is 
there called High Oldbome Hill, and both the sides thereof* 
together with all the ground adjoining that Ue betwixt it and the 
rirer Thames remain fill] of springs, so that water is there found at 
hand and hard to be stopped in every house." (Stoio.) Lemon 
(quoting Cle. Voc. 73 and 131 n.) says Hol-boum means "the 
bounds or limits of the college," and is consequently a Greek 
word(l). The true deriyation is from A. S. told^ <s/d^ old, bwh, a 
stream, brook* 

H0LDERNE8S (hoatdemmt), eo. York (called by Ptolemy 
OeeUum ; from Anc. Brit, t/kill, a foreland), from A. S. Hold" 
deor-nesse, the promontory of hollow Dcira. {Bailey.) The pro- 
vince or kingdom of Dcira was part of Northumberland, situated 
between the Tyne and Humber. Dr. Bosworth giyea the " A. S. 
HoUkaranea, hoi deoranesse, caVae Deira promontorium;" Aol 
hoUow, fuetfe, n^iie, promontory, headland, ciqpe. See Sfurn- 

BBAD. 

HOLLAND. According to some authors, the name may 
denote a very low country ; from O. G. hoi low, land, id. Dr. 
Bosworth, quoting Ilalbertsma, says the meaning of Holland 
exactly suits the fenny and boggy soil which it designates ; that 
the oldest Dutch authors write OUanti but that the word ol in 
the sense of dirty or glutuM>us matter, mud, does not i^pear in 
A. 8., although it is fbund in a derived signification. Van der 
Schueren says, ** JBinwi ifatwew ndt eyn oUant, teaiere — ^tremble 
under the feet as a marshy ground." The name Holland is not 
heard of before a.d. 1064. (See Wachteudonk's Khym.ChroD. 
and Uuydecoper on Melis Stoke.) 

HOLM (kome)f in local names m Eoghuid, ia the A. S. 
MoU» water, island, low ground by water ; thus, the Steep and 
Fbt Holmes, and Holme, Dorset; and Axholm. In Sweden 
and Denmark holm, is a small island as Stockholm, Rydbo- 
holm, Gripsholm, Bomholm, Drotningholm (i.e. queen's island). 

HONG-KONG', a Chinese island ; said to be corrupted from 
Chin, heanff'keanff, " the valley of fragrant waters*" 

HOG, HOE (Ao), in local names in Eng^nd, as Fhid-hoe, 
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Shaflt-hoe, Sand*hoe, Tad-hoe in Durham and Northumberland ; 
Hoo» Herts ; Hoe, Kent ; maj hare originally aignified a hiU, 
perhaps ftom 6. kohe, height, demtion. Hohe is found in Ger- 
man names of phices, as Hohenlinden, Ilohenwart, Hohen 
Stanfen, Hohenzollem, Hoheawerfen, &c. Baxter traosiates 
Icanhoe, " Jrx Icenorum." 

HOPE, in local names in England, is said to signify a sloping 
hollow between two hills, and is deriyed by some from the Cell. ; 
bat it is more probably a oormptbn of haw, htnigk, hawgk, 
hmigh, from the A. S. haga, a small quantity of enclosed land, a 
dwelling-house. HaDiwell gites " Hope, a valley, also a hill." 
(North.) 

HORNCHURCH. Essex, " hath its denomination from the 
horns of a hart that happened to be killed by a king*s dog near 
the church, as it was building ; and the horns were put in the 
wall of the church." Mr. Detest of Trinity GoU^, Oxford, went 
to school here, and said that the stumps of the horns were extinct 
m his time. {Cam, Soe,) 

HORNSEY, Middlesex ; from the 1 3th to the 16th century 
called in public records Haringee, Haringhee, or Haringay ; 
about Queen Elizabeth's time usually written Hamsey or Honi" 
sey . Its etymology must be sought for in its more ancient name. 
Har-inge, the meadow of hares," is not very wide of its original 
orthography. (Lyaons.) Hornsea is the name of a place in 
Yorkshire, situated on the sea^eoast, near a small lake jRvmed 
by a breach from the sea. 

HORS'HAM, Sussex. The common derivation is from the 
Sax. Horsa, brother of Hengist. AIIaq (Hist, Sussex), says its 
situation in that part of the county termed the weald, which waa 
formerly one continued forest, would authorise us to suppose that 
the present name is a corruption of Hursi-Aam, or the town in 
the wood. 

HOUNDSDITCII. " From Aldgate north west to Bishops- 
gate, lieth the ditch of tlie city, called Houndesditcli, for that in 
old time, when the same lay open, much filth conveyed forth of 
the city, especially dead dogs, were there laid or cast ; where- 
fore^ of ktter time, a mud watt waa made, inclosing the ditch, to 
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keep out tbe lajing of wadk ttih at bad been oeenstomed." 

(StawJ) 

HOUNSLOW, Middlesex. See Low. 

HOXTON, formerly Hogsdon, a suburb of London, may have 
been noted for a hog-market, or its site may have belonged to one 
Hogg. Bailey, under Iloxton, " a town in Sussex, remarkable 
fbr tbe martjrdom of St. Edmund the King," says, « formerly 
HogilsdoD, perbafwby metatbeiis for koHffiyn, i.e. a holy town/' 

HRADSCHIN, the part of Prague situated on the left bank of 
the Moldau ; also the palace of the Bohemian sovereigns. Fkom 
Bohem. hrad a castle {castnim, castellum, arx). 

HULL, CO. York, formerly Kingston-upon-HuU, and still so 
called in Parliamentary documents. It stands at the confluence 
of the riTera Humber and Hull, the latter being supposed by 
Bail^ to deriTO ita name from Low S. huOem (Tcut. hewUn), to 
' bowl, from the noise wbieh it makea on meeting the sea ; but tbo 
name is more probably a corruptiou of one or more Celtic words. 

HUMBER, a river in the N, of England ; from Sax. Humhre, 
BO called, because its waters make a great humming at the flowing 
and ebbing of the tide. {Somner.) 

HUMMUMS. The Hummums, Covent Garden, were ori- 
ginslly celebrated for tbeir bot batbs, wbieb were first established 
there by a Turk. From Turc. and Arab, ^ti^ KammAm a bot 
bath. The Arab. hamm&m& is an embalming herb ; hamim hot 
water ; hamm hot. 

HTJN6ABY, firom L. HungMa, for HwngmHtrith said to be 
fiom fliiJiJit and Jnares, two Scytbian tribes wbo iuYuded tbia 
country about a.d. 400. Hungary was anciently called Fannonia. 

HUNGERFORD, co. Berks, formerly Ingleford, for Engla- 
ford, "the ford of the Angles." See England. 

HUNTINGDON, found written Huntandun, Huntendun, 
Huntendune, Huntadun, Huntyngdon; from A. S. kuntan a 
hunter^s, dun a bill. {Bonoorth.) 

HURST, in English k>cal names, as Sandhurst, Midburst, ia 
the A. S. kur$i or hyrst, a wood or grove. Cbiselhurat means 
" the chesnut grove Hazelhurst, ** the hazel grove.** 
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HUBSTMONCEUX (Utrst-mun-zoo), co. Sunex. Prior to 
the Conqnett, tbe estate then ealled Hynt was the property of Berl 
Godwin, and was then given to Earl de Warren ; but a few yearn 
after we 6nd it trantferred, by some meant, to a Norman femily, 

who assumed its name ; and one of them added that of Monceux, 
the uanic of his mother, who was born at Comptoii Mouceux, in 
Hampshire. (See Parry, Coast of Sussex.) The A. 8. Aunt or 
h^rst is a wood or grove. See Hurst. 

HWANG HAY {wang-ka}, the Yellow Sea, Chuia; ftmn 
Chin, hwanff yellow, Hm the tea, '* natnie's kke, whioh leeelvei 
all riTers." Hae is pronounced iffk or M^h, and in the Canton 
dialect like the English hoy, 

IIWANG no {wartff-ho), a river in China; lit. "the yellow 
river." Ilwang is the colour of the earth, yellow. See Ho. 

HYDRABAD {hidrabad), <«the dty of Hyder." See 
Abad. 

HYlaUBS, or HIERES (Ae-ore^), a town of nwfene^ in 
France ; also a small group of islands upon the ooaat of Ptorenee. 

The town was anciently called Olbia Areee, and the Islands, lusulse 
Arearum, whence the present name has been corrupted. 

I. 

IBERIA, the L. name for Spain, or rather part of Spain ; 
from the rirer Iber or Ehro, whldi flowa through it But see 
Ebro. 

ICELAND, from Dan. lisland, "the land of ice." The 
Swedes write Island^ from w ice. 

IGHTHAM, a parish in Kent, found written Ehteham, a cor* 
mption of £ight-liam, so called from the eight boroughs or fiamt 
lying within ita boundaries, vis., Eightham, Redwell, Ivyhateh, 
Borough-Green, St. Oeres, The Moat, BeauUes, and Old- 
borough. 

ILCHESTEll, CO. Somerset ; a contraction of Ivelchester, i.e. 
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the fortress on the Ivel. Nennius says the Brit, name was 
Pauaveleoit, i.e. ** the city at the head of the rim'a noiith, ia 
the wood." It waa the Isdialis of the Eomana ; and« aeoording 
to Ptolemj, was ooe of the chief town's of the Belgse. See Ysotil 
and Chbstbr. 

ILEY MEAD, near Meltsham, found written Iglen, (Eglea, 
CEcglea and Ecglea ; from A. S. iy an island, leak a plain. 

IM'aUS, in anc. geog. a chain of mountains traversing Asia. 
"The division of Asia Into intra and e»ira Imaum^ was not 
unknown to Strabo and FHnj. The name is from Sans. hmoMif 
snowy mountains." (Hmnboldi.) It was known to Pliny that 

the word Imaus signified in the language of the natives * snowy.* " 
(P. Cyc.) Himavat means rather ** abounding with snow,** 
" covered with snow." See also PUn. lib. vi. c. 17 ; Ptol. lib. vi. 
e. 14. 

IN> INN, m local names in Great Britain, is somethnes a oon- 
tractlon of GaeL umU (q. v.), a country, an island. 
INDIA. See Hindustan. 

INDUS, the name of a river in India, is said to be either the 
L. form of the Pers. Hind^ a word having no definite meaning, 
and applied to the whole country ; or a corruption of Sindus or 
Sinthis, its ancient name. The natives call it Seedhn or Sindc^ 
the Nilah or ''blue rirer," and Abi Hind. The most probaUo 
deriTation is from Sans, mndhm, the sea» this rim bemg one of 
the largest in India. 

ING, at the termination of local names in England, is some- 
times the A. S. ing, inge, a meadow, pasture iiiclosure (Goth. 
wh^a) ; thus. Basing, Kettering, Readings Godalming^ Yelling, 
&c. In hke manner, the O. 6. ing, inge, now iHffeH, is a field, 
tractofland; asLotharingenythecountiyofLothar ; Thihringen, 
Kttiingen, Memmingen, &c. In G. it is sometimes changed into 
ung, as Waldung, woodland ; Hdlzung, a district, field, region 
with wood ; Hiitung, pasturage, meadow ; Feldung a field ; 
Stallung, a place on which stables are built, &c. Names of places 
in Sweden and Denmark also frequently end in ing, inge. (See 
Bo9W€rth and Xye.) Briton says (mg is sometimes affixed to the 
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INVEll, a prefix of names of places ia Scotland, as Inver- 
gordon, Inverkeithiug, InTerleitheii» InTertheily is a €Ofnipti0D of 
the Gael, tii-aor. See Intbkaet. 

INVERiL'RY, a parish, &o., oo. Ai^le, SooCland, ia said to 
take its name from the riyer Aray. " The old town of hxwnxj 
was situated upon its banks, at its junction with the sea ; and aa 
a plain' formed by the deposit of mud and sand at the mouth 
of a riyer is called iu the Gael, in-aor or inver, the town took 
its name>firom its site, and was called Inveraiy, or in Grael. 
Inoorimra* The waters of the Aray flow rapidly oTor a roj^od 
and rodfy bed; and, aocordingly. Dr. Fiaser and others think 
Aray or Aora is ftom alHreidk, * not smooth/ and that aa the 
waters of the Shira, the other principal stream in this parish, 
flow gently over a pebbly channel, it is from sior-reidh, * always 
smooth.' " {Stat. Aee, Scot.) But qu. should not iLO-reidh be 
written neo^eidh, uneven, and, instead of sior-reidh^ iwmddh 
(asp. aAtormtd^) erer-mnning, erer-flowing. 

INYERCHAOLAIN, ScoUand, signifies in GaeL "the pUdn 
or lands fit for tillage, on the small stream," said to be descriptiTO 
enough of the situation of the manse and adjoining farm. {Stat. 
Acc. Scot.) 

INVEB'URY, Scotland, formerly Ennerurie, " lies between 
the Don and Ury, and, extending to the oonflnenee of these 
riferst thenoe derives its name.'* But see Iwtkrary. 

IC^NIA, a oovntiy of Aaia lifinor. See Grebcs. 

IPSWICH, found written Gippeswic, Gipeswich, and Ypea* 
wich, takes its name from the river Gipping ; from A. S. ffeap 
winding, and wic a village, residence. {Bosworth.) 

liiELAND ; by classic writers called lernis, lerne, Invernis, 
Hibemia ; in A. S. found written Yrland, Yrakmd, Irahmd, Ire> 
hmd, Hibemis, Igbemis, and Ybemia. The root of aU theae 
words is the Gael, tar the west, in a conntiy, island ; thus iar-in, 
eif-in, er-in, Erin, the western isle." From er comes tre, and 
then Ireland. Again, eviji becomes em, and with the new prefix 
Ay, used by the Irish to denote ** a country," hy-em, converted by 
the Greeks into lovipYO^ and by the Komans (inserting (t for 
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euphony) into Hibernim. "Scotland was at one time oaDed 
Igbenua, Hibenna, and ftom the end of tlie thifd to the 
begmmng of the ekrenth oentorj SeoHa was oaed exdasirely to 
indicate Ireland." According to Vallancey, the most ancient 
name of Ireland was Inis-_phail or -fail, "The island of shep- 
herds." 

IfirMAKf in local names in Tarkey, is the Tbrc. j^cj\ imak a 

liTer, as the Kizil Innak, «*the red river/' which falls into the 

Black Sea, near Sinope. 

ISCA. From the Anc. Brit, word isca, use, probably meaning 
"water," (Gael, uisff, uisye ; Ir. uisye, uise ; W. wysff a stream; 
Corn, and Arm. isffe ; Belg. eack, asch) are derived the names of 
many rivers in Great Britain ; thus, the Ax, £sk. Ex, Oose, Us1[» 
Wish; whence Axley, Azholm, Axminster, the minster on the 
Ax ; Axmouth, Exmoatb, at the month of the Ax and Ex ; 
Exeter, i.e. Bxe^eatter, a fortress or city on the Ex ; "Wisbeacb, 
formerly Ouse-beach ; Oxford, Uxbridge, Osborn, for Oiisc ford, 
Ousebridge, Ouse-boum. The Brit. iacOf use, has also assumed 
the forms of km, vmsa, ou, u§e, ise, Imt, ese, cxe, wax, and 

ISLE OF DOGS. The story goes that a waterman having 
here mnrdered a man who was accompanied by a dog, the latter 

would not leave its dead master, until through hunger it waa con- 
strained to swim over to Greenwich, which, being frequently 
repeated, was observed by the watermen, who, following the dog, 
discovered the body of the mnrdered man. Soon after, the dog 
retnming on his nsnal errand to Greenwich, snarled at a waterman 
and wonld not be beaten off, whieh eansed the bystanders, who 
knew of the murder, to apprehend the waterman, who afterwards 
confessed the fact, and was hanged on the spot. {Coghlan.) 
According to others, this isle was so called, because one of the 
kings of England kept a pack of dogs here. 

ISLE OF MAN. Some derive man ttom the Brit, word sMm» 
isolated, or from W. wutem^ a stone, a pile of stones. Cmnming 
says the name means '^a rocky island.'' Flmy calls this isle 
Mouapia ; Caesar, ^lona ; Ptolemy, liboBda ; Orosios and Bede, 
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Menavia ; Nennius, Eubonia. Tacitus (JgrU.), when speaking 
of Mona, means ijig^esea. See Pbn*man-mawr. 

ISLE OP SKYE (shj), from Ir. skiaeh, doudy (Gr. o-xioc a 

shade, tncoroc darkness). {Bellot,) 

ISLE OF TIIANET, found written Tenet, Tanet, Tanetlond, 
Teaed, Thenet, Taneth. Solinus (quoted by Camden) calls it Atha- 
natos, and Tbanatos. Lewis derives Tkattei from tene, a fire or 
heaoon, and supposes the ishmd to have been so named on aocomit 
of the beacons or fires kept there to give notice of Danish or other 
pirates, to whose rafages it was greatly exposed. He probably 
refers to the Celt, tdn, fire. We read "that the Danes in 
general made Thanet their landing place, and frequently stayed 
whole winters in it, so that it became their accustomed rendezvous 
while in this kingdom, and that consequently it felt continued 
scenes of misery and plunder during the whole time of their 
remaining in it.'* Some derive Tkanei from Gr. 9afatoc, death, 
so c&Ued from the death of snakes when brought into it, no such 
having ever been able to live in it." Lambarde thinks it was named 
from the Sax. or O. Eng. word thanef, moist, watery, ** a name 
well suited to its situation, surrounded by the watery element." 
Modem writers consider this isle identical with Inis Ruine or 
Buoichim. Leland says <* Tenet, Britannico sermone Ruoichum 
but by Buoichim is probably meant the old Roman station 
" Bichborough," whi^ was anciently an island. See also 
Hasted, Hist. Kent. 

ISLE OF WIGHT. See Oude. 

ISLINGTON ; in ancient records written Isendune, Isendon, 
Iseldon, Ysledon, and Eyseldon. Skinner derives the name from 
A. S. gUel a hostage, tun a town, to which fiailey adds, " by reason 
of the many inns there." It does not» however, appear that this 
place was ever called Giselton or GisUeton ; the name Uendune 
occurs in the most ancient records belonging to the church of St. 
Paul's, as well as in Domesday, and means in the Saxon * the 
hill of iron in favour of which etymology it may be adduced 
that several springs of water impregnated with that mineral 
ha?e been found near the rillage." {Ljfsotu.) " It most pro- 
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ITALY. TliucTdidefe leljs u* tua: iiajv wng oamec aher 
Itakn^ an AreadfaB ^oa^ «Ik> tauich: tbt lialkuis agriculture ; 
otfaefs tikat It^ n ao ifT^ii iift 6«a ■briaaia^ w Mbar 

and CtilMfli itate Out Hdf W ili 

beautT, and Vroed af iia eahca. Tlie Gr. trx>^ is a calf ; tbe 
sjnonrmous word, the Lu vit-ulue, u e buL-caif, and the Etruscaus 
called a sheep uiuhis. Bochart sars Italv abouuded id pitch, and he 
deriTefi the name from Pbcea. Itana (softened bj tbe Greeks into 
Itaiim)»timUmf,itwm,fitAi faeicfenalM to tiw pitch afBiittia, 
aeooi^iDtfieMtlMnpart of Italy* oaon^unst Sicily, and 
iohabiCed by tlie Biutla. Bratn, ]|^^Hi, or BrittL Thii pitch 
{bruttia piz) n taid to iMwe been greatly ec to e n ied by theancienta, 
and was used not onlj for pitching vessels, but also in medicines. 
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See PliD. lib. xvi. c. 11; also lib. xxiv. c. 7. According to 
Semus, some of the most ancieiit names of Italy were Heaperia, 
Aii80iiia» 8atiiniia» and Vitalia. 

ITHACA, one of the Ionian Islands, eorrapted by the modern 
Greeks into Tilia^'. Bochart says t^pn% ithaca, means a hard 
and rugged island, and the Heb. |7n^% athacy hard, and athaca or 
it/iica, that which is liard and rugged ; and that old authors with 
common consent describe Ithaca to be such. See Odys. i. ver. 
242 ; iv. ver. 005 ; also Plutarch, and Cic. de Orat. lib. i. 

IVIZA* IVigAt or IBIZA {eve^tga), the ancient Ebosna, one of 
the Bakaiio Isles. Fliny informs us that the figs of Ebusaa 
were Tery large and excellent, and that the inhabitants nsed to 
dry and send them to Rome in eases. Bochart accordingly 
derives Ebusua from Phoen. nu;u% iehuso or ihuo, dried 
(" figs " understood). In confirmation, Lamartini^re says that 
dried figs were called eautue, from Caunus, in Caria, whence they 
were first brooght; and that certain plums were cnXkA brignolmg 
because they grew in the environs of Brignoles in Provence. 

IVT LANE, Paternoster Row, *'so called of ivy growing on 
the prebendal houses of 8t Paul's/* 



JACK 8TRAW*S CASTLE. Lambarde, speaking of Black- 
heath, says, ** It hatha borne thre severall rebellious assemblyes, 
besides the burden of the Danes campe. The first waa in the 
tyme of Rich. II., moved by Jack Straw, whom William Wal- 

worthe, then maior of London, slew in Smythefeild with his 
dagger ; in memorie whereof, the citie had given them for increase 
of honour a dagger in their sheild of armes." 

JAMAICA {ja-nui''ka). The early Spanish historians for 
Jamaica write Xaymaea, which, in the native Unguage, is said to 
mean *' a country aboundmg in springs." 

JANINA (Jan'ena), the chief town of Albania. The name is 
found written Jannina, Janna, and Yanina, all corrupted from 
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Joanoina, its former appellatioD. It may have beeo named after 
one of the emperors lujavn^Q (John). 

JAPAN, formerly Gepen, corresponding with the Chin. 
GtfptMn, or Jepumt, " the Icingdom of the rising son." It has 
also been oaUed Zipang6, Zipangrit Cyampagd, and Cimpago. 
The natires call it Niphon» the baau of excellence ; Awadsima, 
the land that Springs from the mouth of the sea ; Tonsio, the 
true morning ; Teuka, the empire only inferior to heaven ; and 
Sinkoxa Kaminokuni, the habitation of the gods. 

JELALABAiy, in Afghanistan ; ** the dbdd or dty ofJeldl," 
a ftmoos warrior. JiUdl, in Arab, means ''majesty/' ''power." 
See Abad. 

JEREZ (keereth), formerly written Xeres, a town in Spain. 

'* Tliis place is said to have been called by the Moors, Sherish 
Filistin, because allotted to a tribe of Philistines." By Sherish, 

perhaps the Arab. ^ 'orM a throne, or ^JLjjC 'arUh a taber- 
nacle, is meant. 

JERICPO { jerry ko), a city of Palestine, near the Jordan and 

the Dead Sea. Some write the name in Ileb. m^'' i/rehho, which 
they translate " city of the moon;" others, th"-''^ y'riyhho\ "a 
place of fragrance.'* In the Septuagint it is written Ispix^f in 
Strabo (xri. c. 41) Isprnvc, and in Arab, SHka, also 

It I ha. 

JERSEY (jerze)y found written Gearsey, Gersey, Jereseye ; 
supposed to be a corruption of Casarea, the name by which it 
was known to the Romans. 

JERUSALEM, a royal city of the Canaanites, who called it 
Shalom. The name is deri?ed fit>m Heb. thwxil* jfnUhaUdmt 
signifying foundation of peace'* from yaifdh a foondation, 
and ahalatm, for shalem, peace, perfect, whole. Others trans- 
late, " possession of peace ** men or people of peace ;** 
" house or habitation of peace," ** dwelling of peace." The 
Latins corrupted the Heb. word into Solyma^ and the Greeks 
into l£fO0«\ufta and Up^wakt^y^ which some imagined to be com- 
poonded of Up^ saered, and SoAvfut Solyma ; and in corrobora- 
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tion, they state that Choerilus and others mention a people called 
the Solymi, whom Tacitus and Josephus took to be the Jews« 
and to be so called from Solyma their capital. SeeTadtos ; also 
Joaephns* Cont* Ap« lib. I. xiz. 27* 

JORDAN (UpSamjs), the Uu'geat riTer in Meatine ; from Heb. 
pri> yardAt, whidi Robinson translates "the flowing^*' "the 
river," from the idea of descending, flowing down, from yaradh, 
to go down ; ** like G. Rkein, from the verb rinnen.** In Arab, it 
was called El-urdun, and at present Ush sheri'ah, watering-place. 

JUGGERNAUT, a temple at Puri, in Orissa, Hindustan. 
The Hind. JagaumMa means *']ord of the world," from Sana. 
jagat the wofld, and nAtha, or nAth, brd. 

JUMNAt or JAMUNA, a rim in India, which rises in the 
Himtiayas; corrupted from Sans. Tamund, "In mythology 
the personified river is considered as the daughter of Surya or 
the sun, and sister of Yama" (Shakeapear), " who corresponds 
to the judge of hell, Minos" {M. Williams). 

JUTLAND, the Danish peninsaU. See Oudx. 

K. 

KAISARIEH (ka-sa-re'a), a town in Asiatic Turkey, the 
ancient Csesarea; named after Caesar. See Saragossa. 

KALEH, in local names in Turkey, &c., as Yeni Kaleh, in the 
Crimea^ Hassan Kaleh, Sukhum kaleh, Redut kaleh, in Asia 
Minor, is the Tore, fyij kal^eh, a fortress. 

KAR'AH, in local names in Turkey, is the Tore, karah 
black, as Karah Dengiz, the Black Sea; Karah Su, the black 
water, the western Euphrates ; Karah Hissar, the blaek fortress. 
Karah means also a continent. 

KARDUANSKOI ILMEN, a baj or hke in Russia through 
whidi the Kigatsh rushes. " On the shore of this bay a guard 
is stationed, on account of the salt lake in the steppe, called Karr- 
duan, a compound of the Tartar, from karr snow, duan thaw ; 
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Hist. Essex. 

KEMPTEN, a town in Bavaria, is considered ha^f Iwn 
Roman station Campodinnm ; from L, cmmpus, a pluin, down, 
open field ; and dinum. Latinized from the Cclt» </in» ^iw<k^ a 
city. 

KEXD.VL, CO. "Westmoreland, more corrcoi\y Kir))y Kondul, 
or Kirby-in-Kendal, i.e. the church town (X»rX-Ay) 111 iho dnio 
of the Ken or Keitt. 

KENMORE, a village on the eastern shore of l.ooh Tay. in 
Scotland. The name signifies n h'l^h |)ronion(<iry ; from (UuA. 
ceann-mbr, from ceann, cinn (Ir. cfann^ W. nrn nud ri/w, ruin. 
hfn\ head, point, top, high headlaruJ, |iroinouti)iy j nnil mhr 
(Com. and .\rm. waur, W. mawr^ Ir. mur) ^rvni, 

KENNET, a river in \Vilt« ; dim. of Hrii. rnin, nhiU), (/|«||^^ 
Le. beamifuj Cwi/ W. ranuiJ, ^hiif, \m%\ii. • 

h 
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KENSINGTON ; in Domesday written Chenesiton and Cheni- 
sitnn; in a charter of Henry I., Chetnetnna; and m other an* 

cient records, Kensitune, Kinsintuna, Keiisliitunn, Kensintune, 
and Kenesitune. Some say that one Chenesi held the manor of 
Huish, in Somerset, in the reign of Edward the Confessor, and 
that this place might ha?e been originally called Chenesi Tun« 
i.e. the town or village belonging to Chenesi. See Faulkner^a 
Kensington ; also Lyaon's £nrirons» 2, 126. 

KENT ; the name of this county is said to be derived ftom 
Anc. Brit, kant a corner, or, wlieu applied to a country, a headland. 
The Romans converted Kent into Cantiumj and called the people 
Cantii. The North foreland is mentioned by Ptolemy under the 
name of Kamov or knamw catgoy, the promontory Cantium or 
Aeantium. Lambarde derives Cent (Kent) from W. 
leaf, because this part formerly abounded in woods ; Camden, 
from canton a corner, ** because England in this place stretcheth 
out itself in a corner to the nortli-east." Ceesnr, Strabo, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, Ptolemy, and others call Kent, Cantiiun ; and the 
Saxons, as Nennius tells us, named it Cantgear'lantd, i.e. the 
country of men inhabiting Kent. In Domesday it is written 
Ckmt, The most probable derivation is from the position 
of the county, the land here extending itself with an angle or 
comer eastward towards France. In Scotland such a corner is 
called Cantir ; the inhabitants of another corner in that part of 
the island are called Cantce by Ptolemy, and the Cangani were 
possessed of another comer in Wales ; to which may be added 
the Cantabri, inhabiting a comer among the Celtiberiana in 
Spain, and Kent is called Angolus, or a comer, by all our old 
geographers, as a name aptly denoting its situation. (Hasted, 
Hist, of Kent.) Others derive Kent from Celt, cean head. 
The W. cant is a circle ; cantrefy the division of a country, a 
canton or hundred ; cwn is the bead, top, or summit, and cyn 
the first or foremost part. 

KESTON, a viUage in Kent where Csesar is said to have 
fought the Britons; from A. S. CaMt^ftm, Cnsar's town, in 
imitation of Cmttarea, 
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K£V'£NON> in Wales, from W. cevnon, "the ash-tree 
ridge ;*' cevn a ridge, onen the ash-tree. 

KEW. The most ancient record in which I have seen this 
place mentioned, is a court roll of the manor of Richmond, in the 
reign of Henry YII. It is there written Kayhoogh; in sahse- 
quent records its name is varied to Kayhowe, Kayhoo, Koyhowe, 
Keye, Kayo, and Kevvc. Its situation near the water-side might 
induce one to seek its etymology from the word '*key," or 
** quay." (Li/sons.) 

KUORA.SSAN (khur-&-9dn), a dirisidn of Afghanistan. 
D'Herhelot derives this name from Pers. khAr the snn, and auan 
a habitable place. He says, that by khoranan is understood "a 
great extent of country well peopled du c6t6 du soleil, i.e. du 
soleil levant.** ** Aussi Ics Persans dc I'lraque Persiqiie disent ' 
que le KJiorassau s'^teud depuis Rhei, viile de la Perse mou- 
tagneuse, qui s'appelle aussi £rak-A'gem [Irac-Agemi] ou 
Iraque PersiquOy jnsqu'k Matkla-Aiitah, i.e. jusqnes an lever 
du soleil.'* 

KIEL (keet), in Holstein, Denmark. This town may have 

been named Kiel on account of its magiiiticent bay or harbour, 
from Teut. kille, kielle. See Calais and Cat.a. 

KIL, KILL, KILLI, KILLY, GILLY, is sometimes found 
in local names in Cornwall. The Com. ehil means ** the hinder 
part of the neck; also a neck of land or promontory, as 
Kilsey or Kelsey, i.e. the dry neck of land. JTt^ kUl, MUh 
^BUly^ ffil/i/, in the following names means "a grove,'* as 
Killgorick, the grove on the water side ; Killyverth, the white 
thorn grove ; Killigrew, the eagle's grove ; Killot li, Killyoke, 
the oak grove; Kilmar, Kilmarh, Kilmarth, the great grove, 
the horse grove, the wonderful grove ; Roskilly (r-ifiUy), the 
grove in the valley. 

KILDAB^ KILHNAN, KILKENNY^ KILKEBRAN, 
KILLALOE, KILIiARNET, KILMADOCK, KILMAB- 
NOCK, KILMORE, KILPATRICK, &c. See Kill. 

KILL, KIL, in local names in Ireland and Scotland, is the 
GaeU eiU, a hurying-ground, cell, chapel, grave ; from L. ce//a. 

l2 
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(See Zell.) It generally means "church," perhaps originally 
" cell thus Kilbridge, tlic church of St. Bride or Bridget ; 
Kildare, the church of the oak (others say, ** wood of oaks,** 
from Gael, eaille a wood« aod darech) ; Kilfinan, Scotlaudy the 
church or burying-i^ftce of St. Finan, who Ured in the 7th 
century, and was a disciple of St. Columba ; Kilkenny, the chnrch 
of St. Kenny, or Canice, from the cathedral church of the diocese 
of Ossory, founded tliere al)()ut tlie end of the 12th century; 
Kilkerran, the church of Ciaraiu (according to others **thc circle 
or sepulchre of Ciarain,'* from cylch a circle) ; Killaloe from 
St. Lua, called Mo-Lna, who founded a cell there about the be- 
ginning of the 7th century; Kilmadock, co. Perth» Scotland, 
the chapel of St. Madock, Madocus, or Modocns, one of the 
Culdces ; Kilmore, the great church ; Kilpatrick, the church of 
Patrick, the patron saint of Irelandj to whom it was originaUy 
dedicntfd. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES, "famous for being the seat of 
the English Saxon kings in the Danish wars, and for the coro- 
nation of three kings." {Bailey,) From A. S. cynyes-tun, king's 
town. 

KINROSS, in Scotlnud, formerly Kynross or Kynrosse, 
named from its situation on a point of land running into Loch 
Leven ; from Gael, ceonn, a head, point, high headland, nw, a 
promontory, isthmus. 

KINSALE'i Ireland. The name may have been corrupted from 
Ir. eean-tait, " the head of the sea.** 

KINTIRH, or KYNTIRE, the Mull of. Scotland; from Gael. 
eeann-tlre^ a peninsula, promontory, headland, land's end ; ceanu, 
einn, head, point ; tir, tire, country, region, territory, land in 
opposition to water (Fr. terre. Corn. W. and Arm. Hr, Ir. Imt 
and ^>), fVom L. terrot from Sans, dhara. See Muli.. 

KIRKALDT {kerkawtde), a parish and district, co. Fife, 
Scotland ; from A. S. circe, cyric, church, Celedei or Keledie, 
the Culdees. " Prior to the introduction and establishment of 
Boman Catholicism in Scotland^ the Culdees, who had erected 
several religious establishments in Fife and KinrosS) had one of 
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their houses called cells here ; hence tlie place was called A7/- 
celedei. During the Scoto-Sason peiiod, the name was changed 
to Kirk-caledie, subaeqaentlj ooatracted into Kirkcaldie and 
Kirkaldx.*' 

KISTNAH, a rim of Hmdustan, rising in the Deocan ; from 
JTriflAfftf, the popular dirinify among the Hindus, named from 

his black complexion (Sans, krishnot black). 

KLAUSEN (hloicsii), a little town in Tirol, lying S. of Brixen, 
and N. of Bozen ; jammed in between the river Eisack and the 
mountains ; from its L. name Clautum, from elaunm, shut np, 
inclosed* 

KONG MOUNTAINS, in the north-west of Africa* Kong in 
the Mandii^ language means monntains/' 

KREMLIN, the ancient citadel of Moscow, now containing an 
imperial palace, &c. The word is used in Russia to denote the 
citadel of any town or city, from krem, a fortress. 

KUNCUIN JINGA (honehinjong), a snow-clad mountain in the 
Sikkim Himalaya. The name is Tibetan, and signifies *' covered 
with snow.*' 

KUND, a termination of local names in India, as in Bohilcnnd 
or -kund, Bundelcund or -kund (an appellation given to this pro- 
vince from the Rundelas, a tribe of Rajputs), is a corruption 
of the Uind. khand, khundf khdnd, a district, prorinoe ; lit. a 
piece, a portion. 

KUTA'YA, a large town in Asia Minor, the ancient Ktmaia, 
Cytsea, a town of Colchis, famous fbr the poisonous herbs which 
it produced, and as the birtbphice of Medea. 



L. 

LABUAN (iaboo'an), an island in the month of the fiirer 
Borneo proper. The Mai. ^ laHh-an is an anchorage, 

an anchoring j)lace ; from Itibuh or Inhuh, to drop anchor. 

LADRO^KS. These islands were named from the thievish 
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disposition of the natives at the time of their discovery bj Magal- 
haens (1521) ; from Sp. Iddront a thief, robber, from L. latro, 
-onia. They are also called Marianne Islands, in honoor of the 
Queen of Philip IV. of Spain, by which king thej were settled. 

LA60 D£ MEBIM, a lake in Brazil, near the month of the 
Rio de la Plata, on the sea-coast. Merim is a Brazilian word 
signifying "little:'* a European would call this lake a very 
considerable one. 

LAIBACH {lye-bak), the chief town in Camiola, Austria, 
situated on a river of the same name, or rather, perhaps, on the 
Laib-aeh, i.e. the Laib-brook. In Italian it is called Luhiana, 

LAKE TAHOO or TAi, in China, means the *' Great Lake/* 

LAMBETH. By ancient authors this name is written 
Lamhcc, Lanihctb, Lamhytli, and Lamedh. In the earliest 
record, a charter of Edward the Confessor in 1062, it is called 
Lambe-hithe, and in Domesday Lanchei, which latter is most 
probably a mistake. Dr. Bucaret derives Lambeth from A. S. 
lamb a lamb, hyth a haven ; the objection to which etymokgy, 
as Lysons observefli, is that it has no meaning. Dr. Gale says 
it was named from its contiguity to a Roman road, or lemon, 
which is generally su])poscd to have terminated at the river, at 
Stangate, whence there was a passage over the Thames ; but 
the most reasonable etymology is that from A. S. lam mud, hyth 
a haven or port. Lye writes "Lamb-hythe, Lambhith, hodU 
Lambeth." 

LAMB'S CONDUIT STREET. The OldEngHeh HerhaU 

speaking of winter rocket or cresses, says, " It growetb of its 
own accord in gardens and fields by the way side in divers places, 
and particularly in the next j)asture to the Conduit Head, behind 
Gray's Inn, that brings water to Mr. Lamb's conduit in Uolborn." 
"The fields around Lamb's Conduit formed a favourite promenade 
for the inhabitants of St. Andrew's Holbom and St. Giles in the 
Fields. They were first curtailed in 1714, by the formation of a 
new burying ground for the parish of St. George's, Bloomsbury, 
and again in 1739, by the erection of the Foundling Hospital. 
The conduit was taken down in 1746." (Cunningham* a Londoi\,) 
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At the north end of Lamb's Condoit Street is a ta?ern» which 
formerly had for its sign a " lamb ! " 

LAMMERMOOR HILLS, situated in tlie cmmties of Edin- 
burgh, Berwick, and Haddington. Some translate Lammermoor, 
or rather Lammermnir ( — mw§er)t the moor that reaehes to 
the sea." But does it not rather mean the hills " near the sea- 
side? The Gael, laim-ri is near, hard by, beside, at hand {lamh 
the hand, ri at), and muir the sea* 

LAMPE T£R, S. Wales, a corruption of W. LUm Bedr, 
"Church Peter." 

LAMPLUGH, a parish, co. CumberUind ; said to have been 
named by its Irish inhabitants Glan ftongh or Olan fittmgh ("wet 
dale*'), of which Lamplugh is a corruption. See Nicolson and 
Bum, Uist. Westm. & Cumb. 

LANCASTER, found written Lougcaster* Camden contends 
that the Roman name of this pUu» was Longovicum, " long street." 
Whitaker says it was the Jd»Jlounum of Richard of Cirencester's 
Itinerary. It was anciently a Roman station, and was doubtless 
a considerable fortress under the Saxon dynasty. Some derive 
the name from A. S. huiy, long^ lo"©' ceaster a fortress. 
The more reasonable etymology is from Lan or Lune, and ceaster { 
" a camp or fortress on the river Lune." 

LANDEK, a village in Tirol, situate at the of three 

roads ; from G. land, id., eek comer. 

L ANDES Qonyd). The Landes are wild sterile districts 
stretching along the coast of Guyenne and Ckiscogne, in France, 
between the Girontle and the Adour. The name, which denotes 
heath or waste open conntry, is sufficiently descriptive of its 
natural character, though it varies considerably, the part near the 
coast being the wildest. (P. Cye.) Cotgrave says, "the Fr. 
lande is a wild, untilled, shrubby, bushy plain." Camden calls it 
a plaine among trees." The Sp. has Idnda, an extensive tract 
of heath land. The landa is a plain, common, field. The French 
word is derived from the G. land, country. ** C'cst probnble- 
ment par allusiou ^ la st6rilit6 d'uue grande partie des terres de 
rAllemagne que nous avons appele /anoKtf, une grande ^tendue de 
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terre qui ne produit que des bruj^res." {Noel,) The Q.' land 
may come from the Celt. Uan, a clear place or area> or from L. 

planus, plain, flat, level ; thus, planus, plana, planata, planada, 
lanada, landa, Laud. L;irrainciuU derives the Sp. landa from 
the Basq. Ian, hibour, work, and tla is; aud, says he, "the 
eart h and flie fields are the theatre of labour and work." 

LANGU£DOC (lon^gwedok), a province of France. The 
dialecta called Langue tToe and Langue d^oi, or cTot'^ are derived 
from oc and out, the afHrmatives peculiar to each dialect. The 
langue d*oiI, was used by the Trouv^res, north of the Loire, 
and has expanded into the modern French ; the Langue d'oc or 
Froven^al, was spoken by the Troubadours south of the Loire, 
and in the 11th century, was more employed in the language of 
poetry and sentiment than the Langue (foil, {For, Quar.) 
Others derive Languedoc from lande de Goth, i.e. coimtiy of 
the Goth. 

LARISSA, a city of Thessaly, on the River Peneus ; also a 
Pelasgian town in the Troad, which assisted Troy ; also the name 
of other ancient towns. Bochart says Via-iva was the name of 
a city situated between Edessa and Mount Masius, in Mesopo- 
tamia, and Pduo'syft that of another city between the rivers Chabora 
and Saocora, also in Mesopotamia ; and that there was also a aty 
called Besen (see Genesis x. 12), lying between Nineveh and 
Calacli, in Assyria. lie thinks it very probable tliat when the 
Greeks asked of the Assyrian rabble the name of their city, they 
should have answered "pi^' le-resen, "of Resen/' which 
the Greeks may have changed to Aa^tco'av, 

LATAKIA, in Asiatic Turkey, said to be a corruption of 
Laodieea, a city of Phrygia ; also the name of other Asiatic 
cities; from Gr. Aao^ixsta, perhaps named after AaoJixij (Laodice), 
one of Priam's daughters ; also a daughter of xXg.amernnon, better 
known as Electra ; from Aaoc people, justice, &c. 

LATH, a part of a county, containing three or more 
hundreds or wapentakes ; from A. 8. leth, lath (Low L. laetvm, 
leda.) Webster thinks lath may come from lathian, to call 
together, and that the primary meaning may have been ''it 
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.meeting or assembly." According to tlie Laws of Edward the 

Confessor, the lath in some counties answered to the trithing or 
third part of a (;oiinty in others. The term is common in Kent. 
A lathe or leath in S. Lancashire and in Craven in Yorkshire 
means "a bam," from Dan. ku^. See Carr'a CraTen Dial., 
Quar. Bev. yoI. cz. 380; HaUxwell; Spdaums Blaek$ianei 
and Cowel, Law Dict» 

LAUNCE8T0X (latuon), in Cornwall, was anciently called 
Dunheved, *' the swelling hill.'* Its modern name, a contraction 
oi Lan-cester-toTiy means " the church castle town." 

LAW, LAWE, a designation of many hills or mounds in Scot- 
land and in Northumberland, whether natural or artificial, aa 
Berwick-law, &c. ; from A. S. hUno, a momid, heap, a 
small hill. See also Jamieson, Soo. Diet, and toc. Low. 

LAWND, LOWND, LAUND, in names of hamlets, &c., in 
England, as Chipping Laund, Craize Lownd (Isle of Axholme), 
New Laund Booth (Lancashire), generally means plain lands, 
lands untilled, extending between planted lands or woods; an 
open field between woods ; whence the smooth grass-plats about 
houses and mansions in the country are called "lawns." Cowel 
defines landa a laund or open field without wood." The word 
is derived from G. landy signifying land, country. But see voc. 
Landes, and Ducange, Gloss. 

LAYTON, CO. Essex ; found written Lightun, and Ligetune ; 
firom Liga the River Lea, A. S. ^ifji an enclosure) town. 

L£ MANS {lemonsOf chief town of the department of the 
Maine. Mom is a corruption of Cenomanum, capital of the 
Cenomani or Cenomanni, a peo})le who anciently dwelt in this 
part of France. These Cenomanni, or " head men," seem to be 
the same as the Cenomanni, Iceni, Y-ceni, Ccni, or Cenones, who 
inhabited Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, &c. Cenomanum was 
called by the Romans Suindinum. The ori^al Celtic name may 
have been Stoyn-din, i.e. holy town. 

LEADENEEALL, the name of a market and street in London, 
is a corruption of Leather Hall ; a large market for hides and 
leather having been formerly held here. 
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LEAMINGTON, or LEAMINGTON PRIORS (/ew—), co. 
Warwick, b named from the rim Leam, in the vale of which 
it is ntoated, sod from its having originally belonged to the 
Priory of Kenilworth. Dugdale thinks the riyer may have its 

name from Gr. Aiaijv, a pool, lake. He says, " this river is of a 
muddy disposition, having some standing holes, in the nature of 
lakes or ponds, in sundry places thereof ; and we find at Uiis day 
that divers of those artificial rivers in Cambridgeshire, anciently 
eat to drain the fens, bear the name of Leame, as Watersey 
Leame, New Leame, Moston's Leame, ftc., bemg all muddy 
channels throngh which the water hath a doll or slow passage/' 
The Gr. A<aT;y is a haven, seaport, harbour, refuge ; Dugdale 
probably means Aiju.vTj, a marsh, lake, stagnant water. The A. S. 
has /am, D. leem, G. lehm, loam, Dan. lUmj Sw. /I'm, lime, glue, 
L. Umui, slime, mud, Gr. Xufia, filth. We find Limene or 
Lmine-imiikt " mouth of the Biver Limine," in Kent. The in 
Leamington is perhaps of modem introdnction, like that in 
Lymington ; or Leaming-tun may translate " the town of the 
Learn river people." See Ino. 

LEB'ANON, or Lib' anus, Gr. AifSavoc, a celebrated mountain 
<m the confines of Syria and Palestine, described as abounding in 
cedars and various kinds of fragrant plants. ** Libanus is 
so called from the milky whiteness of its perpetual snow/* 
(BiekardiOH,) " The name LUfmon comes from the whitish colour 
of the limestone rock/' (Robinson's Palest, lib. iii. p. 439.) Jere- 
miah (xviii. 14) speaks of the snow of Libanus. Tacitus (Hist, 
lib. V. cap. 6) says " Preecipuum montium Libanum erigit, mirum 
dictu, tantos inter ardores opacum fidumqne nivibos.*' The name 

in Arab, is written ,.,DuJ lubudn, which seems to come from 

laban milk. The Ilcb. laban signifies "white." 

LECII or LLECII (le^), in local names in Wales, is the W. 
UecA , a fiat stone, slate stone, slate rock, slate ; thus, Llechvaen, 
near Brecknock, from llech, and vaen, for maen, a stone. 

LECHLADE {leUUtde) co. Gloucester, named from its 
rituation on the River Leehy and A. S. ladian, to empty. North- 
ledi is near the sounse of the Ledi. See Cricklads. 
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LBIGHIOX 
on the Siicr 

said to be d niie d frtm. I-tj^m rrafisr r^auu^ i^mu. iiu', dmart 
woody. Tiie laczit if iiMmi 
Chrooicles of l>iii>>LL!jiif« J^evuw. 
LEIXTWAfiDiX^ a 

LEIPZIG or LEEFSiC 
Tillage sitoated hi iSett —gjg wLw the ^rde <mlk 

It IS said to liL'-j :iw..Ti- .;^ Lifijiit iruiL iiit juint-ircca y^Siav.Z^M^ 
/i/7a, or hpAf; . £To»ir:£ £:»:■": it. 

LEXUAM, Kcsty Bu&ei rroiB ko atitatioii on the Lea, 
falls into the Mediraj BnT ' i ; A. & 

L£OMINST£B(l«'arer),ea. HadM|.6M A. & fa^ iMcdl 
beloredy deir» aqraaler a Manlaj. 

LESLIE (/er /^), a paiish, eo. Fifif, said to be fios Gael, 
a garden, or enchaiiici spot, aiid LeceH, liie name of the 
riTer ; thus, lisleven, li&leen, lisiie, Leslie. "This deriTaUon 
correspouds with the beaotifiil tahie-laBd on which the Tillage ia 
bailtt originallj tbe aeeae of lojil and noble yct^ and tba 
lesort of all that waa lojal and noUe in Scotland^ to enjoy tboae 
games in safety ; benee the name atill nCained hf many a eon- 
tiguoas field and croft, where each noble lamilj erected their own 
pavilion, such as Bin-ard-ri, prouounced bini/arbree^ * high 
station of the king/ Every name of standing in the parish is 
Gaelic^ and many evidently connected with royalty, as Stiahandiy 
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far tStraih^an-ri, * the king's park or forest ;' Bnlqubonvie, for 
Bat-quhom-ri, 'the king's grass town.' BaUillie, for Bal- 
shMlie, 'com town;' Ingri, for Eglm^an'rit 'the king's 
ehapel.' " (Stat. Aee. of Scot) By lu is meant Uie Gael, liat, 

a garden, lit. a court, palace, house, fortified place. Cf. Ir. lio9, 
a court ; W. fh/s, Arm. les, a coiirt ; ('orn. llt/s, a manor-house. 

LEWES (loots), Sussex, *' hath its name of pastures called by 
the English Saxons Letwa.** (^Camden,) From O. Fr. Let 
«we9, waters, as expressive of its state when the levels north and 
south of the town were flooded for the greater part of the year." 
(Rowe,) In ancient times the Talley to the north and sonth 
of the town was undoubtedly one continued lake ; hence the L. 
denomination of Laqriw, given to it in Domesday ; hence also the 
names of the town and of the river, both of which are but corrup- 
tions of the equivalent French word.£'au«.*' (Allen, Hist. Surr. 
and Suss.) It has heen likewise saggested that a Belgic tribe 
named the Levaci, and mentioned hj Csesar, may have settled in 
this district, and that Lewes may have derived its name from them; 
which is considered the more probable, from the Belgse having 
formerly possesscil the whole of our maritime const. {EUioft's 
MSS.) A Brit, etymology from fflms, shining or bright* lias 
been hazarded by a passage from Camden ; but the only reason 
given, is, the neighbouring chalk-pits and the chalky tracts pro- 
bably worn by the Britons, and which, seen at a distance, would 
appear as bright spots in contrast with the green Downs. This 
derivation, however, has been considered too general, since every 
inhabited spot on tlie slope of the Downs, standing upon a chalky 
soil, might for the same reason be designated ** Gluis.** Baxter, 
under Lagentium," says Lewes was probably called by the 
ancients Laiiisca, as much as to say, "the hand upon the water" 
(from Ano. Brit, lau a hand, itea water), and under " Clauanii," 
he remarks, that the largest of the Hebrides, which shoots for* 
ward its arms or promontories into the sea, is called " Lewes that 
its former name was Cliiiianis, from clan or lau an arm, inis 
an island — " an island like au arm." Uorsfield, the historian, 
assures us that the derivation of Lewes from iau and ete (which 
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as in T\h uIm^'m r Kftsxauf^. ^Miiirr. Imdirc. Thxrsir^. 
HelmsleT, Lee, L^t^oi^ LsirinDL nnm?* aL rmet isur.. or 
pasture ; fnm JL. S. ifyi. issoi. •-7^ airr, iroil. luacr ; 
fW. i^?, Fr. a pi» CTiL 1- a Tua:*, 

LEYDEN (/tf -Wki, a to>«ii is F^n>K■IM^ : a cwrc^ooa Z^r^ 
dunum, the L. fbnn of its or^rrxal Daioe. Ro«»aits calW « 

Lugdunum Bataromm. See Ltojcs aad Dtn. 

LIBYA (lib'-e-a), L. Liiw^, Gr. Ai;-r^ a part t^f Africa now 
called Abyssinia. An ancient writer says Libya ha* it* uan^o 
from the colour of its inhabitants, and that Xipic is «u old lit, 
word for " black." M arburtou derives Libya (t\m\ Hob. /rA, 
heat ; Bochart from Ileb. rr /u6, thirst, t'rom ibc qunlity of I bo 
soil of the country. Uc says laab is the same as /N/^Ju»t Mitiaf 
is the same as lut ; that from laab comes ha-lab-oth^ ubiob mraii* 
dry and thirsty places ; and that tbereforc lub siguilieM a (hi 
land, lie quotes Lucan, who says, 

" per calidaB Libjoc titirnliii ■rriinn." 



LICHFIELD {litchfteld), co. Stafford; Iroiii A. S. //< 
body, dead body, corpse, and feld a field ; lit. "the flcl 
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bodies'* ("because," says Bailey, "agreatmany suffered martyrdom 
there in the time of Dioclesian *') ; or "from lie, wet, from 
Ueeian, to irrigate ; from the stream which divides the dtjr, and 
/M a field. (See BonoorthJ) The name of this place is found 
written Licedfeld, Licetfeld, Liccetfeld, lidtfeld, Idoethfeld, 
Lichesfeld, Lichfeld, Lychefeld, and Lichfelde. Bede writes it 
Licid-feld. 

LIDFORD, CO. Devon ; found written Illida-ford, Hlydanford« 
Lideforda, and Lideford ; " Ford of the Lida.'* 

LIGURIA, a countiy of ancient Italy, extending from the 
Apennines to the Tuscan Sea. An inhabitant of Liguria was 
called Liffus and Liffur, Some derive Hffur from Basq. luffora, a 
mountaineer, from /i, t7/i, people, country, ffora high, elevated. 
The L. name for the river Loire, in France, was Lujer. 

LILLA, LILLE, in local names in Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark, is the Sw. lillay Dan. lilley liUe, as Lilla Edet, iu 
Sweden ; LiUehammer and Lillesand, in Norway ; the Lille Belt^ 
between Slesvig and the island of Fjen or Funen in Denmark. 

LILLE {lee(), formerly L'Isle» a town of France. It was 
anciently called Insula — from its situation ; being built between 
two rivers, the Lys and the Deule — whence, by corruption, 
its present name. Tluis insula, insel, isel, isle, L'Isle, Lille. 
The Germans and Flemings call it Ryssel, which may be a cor- 
ruption of Lif Beimel, or Byt-imel, i{y«, in Dutch, means brush- 
wood. The F^h pronounce it Xa. 

LIICA Qumd), the capital of Peru, was formerly called Bimac^ 
from the name of a famous idol, represented under the figure of 
a man, and uttering oracles. To this idol the incas and grandees 
of Peru were in the habit of sending ambassadors to consult upon 
the most important affairs. From the responses which it ga?^ 
they called it Rimac, i.e. **he who speaks." The Indiansj, or 
more probably the Spaniards, corrupted Bimae into Xtsia. 

LINCOLN {linffkan), called by the Bomans Lindecollina ; by 
Ptolemy and Antoninus Lmdun ; by Bede Linde Collinum and 
Linde Collina; and by the Saxons Lincolen, Lincylen, Liiidcy- 
len, Ljndcylene-ceaster, Lincol, Lincolla, and Lyndoolla. Having 
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the privilege of a Roman colony, it was also styled Lindun 
Colonia, whence possibly its present name. Lindun or Lindin 
may come from Anc Brit. Uyn, a lake, pool, and din a town. 
Others derive Lmeoln fnm LyndeedUne, hecaiue the principal 
part of the town, in Saxon times, stood upon a eolfyne or 
hill. According to Camden it was named landcoit horn the 
woody neighbourhood (W. coed a wood). Under the Nor- 
man dynasty, Lincolnshire, according to some writers, was 
called Nicolshire, which Gough, however, supposes to be 
either a mistaken reading of Incol, or Lincol, or to have 
arisen from the imperfect pronunciation of the Normans. The 
ancient inhabitants of Lincolnshire were the Coritani or Coriceni, 
" a name of uncertain deriTstion, hut which probably had its 
origin in tbe Brit, word corani or coranaict appellations denoting 
men that are liberal, generous or lavish.*' (^Cam. Reg. vol. xi.) 

LING, in local names in China, generally means ''a chain of 
mountains ; " thus, Pih-ling^ the northern chain ; Nan-ling, the 
southern chain. 

LIP, a termination of many local names in England, as 
Hindlip, Pbstlip, Birdlip, Counterslip, Wanlip, is the A. S. hlyp, 
klip, hleop, a leap, jump. Hicks translates Hindlip, " track of 
hounds ; " Nash says ** harts' leaps." 

LIPARI ISLANDS {le-pa-re), near Sicily, in L. Lipara and 
L^re s and in Gr. Aiva^ij and Af«tt^. The L. liparit is a 
kind of lisard or fish, also a sort of gem ; the Gr. Amto^c is fat, 
greasy, rich, fertile, shining, &c The name of the islands may 
have been derived from Xiitapoc, and the Latins may haye 
called a lizard, and also a particular sort of gem, liparisy because 
these islands abounded with both of them. According to Pliny, 
(lib. iii., cap. 9), the Lipari islands were named after King 
Liparus. They were anciently called MsXiyovMc, Meligunis. 
See Died. Sic., lib. L, and P. 8ab, 

LISBON; Port, and 8p. Fr. LUhmme, It. Xw^a. 

It is related that Ulysses, after the destruction of Troy, sailed 
hither, and laid the foundation of this city, which was called after 
him Ulyuipone, Ulytnpo, or Olyuipo i but, as Lamartiuiere 
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obsemi, Uie reaemblaiice of tbe names might have ooeasioned 
this opinioD, and, besides, the difficulty of proving that Ulysacs 
erer left tbe Mediterranean Sea, the true name was neither 

V/i/ssipo nor ()h/ssipo, but Olisijw, as proved by an inscription 
found at Lisljoii. There is an ancient tradition tliat this city 
was first designated Ehjsea, after its founder Elisa, brother of 
Tubal, and grandson of Noah. It was with equsl probability 
called Elya^ from the Elysian fields which were supposed to 
hare been here. Others say that the harbour of Lisbon, which 
is spacious and deep» was called by the Phoenicians, who first 
traded there, Olisippo, i.e. "agreeable bay," whence its present 
name has beeu corrupted. This last derivatiou seems the most 
reasonable. 

L1S1£UX (/tf-yii')> 9i town in the department of Calvados, in 
France. It existed at the time of the Roman conquest, when it wss 
oalled Nommagus, or Nceomagus. It subsequently took the 

name of Lexoni, from tbe people to whom it belonged, whence 
its present name is derived, (i*. Cyc.^ 

LISKFAUl) {Ih'At'erJ), in Cornwall ; one ot" the ancient seats 
of the Dukes of Cornwall. LU^eard or Let^keard in Com. means 
a fortified court or palace, or refiner*8 court or green. LedU, is 
the Arm. U9, /is, a court, hall. See Pryee, 

LIVERPOOL, found written Lyrpul, Lithcrpul, Lyrpole,LyTe^ 
pool, Livrepol, Lyverpol, Liverpole, Lerjioolc, Lcerpole, Levi rpole, 
and Leverpool. Camden writes the name Litlierc-poul ; Baxter 
Litber-pool, and Leland Ly'r poll. In popular belief, tbe name 
is derived from that of a bird called a liver or lewr, which used 
to fiequent the site of the town, a great part of which was for- 
merly a marshy pooL The corporate seal of the town bears the 
figure of a bird, which, however, as tht rc represented, is said to 
be of a species wbolly unknown at the present day. The bistorian 
says " the borough of Liverpool beareth argent a lever azure, the 
family of Lever beareth three levers' heads couped, and Lever of 
Liverpool aigent a lever aaure, the beak and legs. In truth the 
lever, if such a bird really exist in nature, appears to be no other 
than the blue duck which sometimes frequents our coasts and is 
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also foundin Uie river Bibble^ known at present hj the name of 
the blue shoveller, the muu e^/peaUr of Lfammis, whidi agrees 
in form with tliat represented on the borough seal and he thinks 

the lever was chosen as an emblem for the seal in imitation of the 
Lever family and others. That there was anciently a bird called 
the lever seems probable, from the fact that in D. we have 
Upeler, " a bird somewhat like a heron, having a long bill round 
at the end," evidently derived from lepel, O, Itfel, a spoon* 
The name of livetpool has also been derived ftom the W. ttSt' 
pwtt, i. e. " place on the pool ; " and in oonflnnation, it is stated 
that anciently the whole estuary of the Mersey, as far as Run- 
corn, was called Lyrpul or Lyrpoole, and that Liverpool is pro- 
nounced lerpool by many of the country people in the neighbour- 
hood. In the original charter, however, of Henry II., in 1173, 
this town is described as a place **which the Lyrpool men call 
litherpool." In the subsequent charter of King John it ia 
called Lyrpool. According to others, in the provindal dialect 
lither signifies lower, and they say that Lither-pool may mean 
simply the ** lower pool," and hence the name of the village 
Litherland, or " lower land,' ' and of a passage still called Lither- 
land Passsge, in the neighbourhood of Pool Lane. We are 
inclined to think that the true derivation of the name has not 
yet been given. The original appellation was probably either 
Litherpool or Latherpool. Litherpool would translate ** sluggish 
pool.'* Lither is a north country word signifying idle, lazy, slug- 
l^sh, and may come from A. S. hlithe. Latherpwll would signify 
in the Anc. Brit, "smooth pool." The W. llathr is glossy, 
polished, glittering; UaikrUf to make smooth; lUtkng^ sliding, 
Riding, slippery, the A. S. Uth^ hUtk, gentle, oompar. UthrOf 
Hikre, When speaking of "pool,'' we refer, of course, to the 
pool which encircled the ancient town, and not to the pool of the 
Mersey. 

LIVONIA or LIVLAND, G. Liejland, one of the Baltic pro- 
vinces of Russia, derives its name from its inhabitants, the Liven, 
a Finnish tribe, now either eitinct, or confbunded with the £s« 
thonians and the Lettontans or Letten. 
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LLAN, LAN, in local names in Wales, is the general prefix of 
Welsh churches, coupled with the name of some native pastor. 
The pL llanau signified sacred enclosures or churchyards. Owen 
translates llitn, a church-village, a church or place of meetings a 
dear places area, or spot of ground to deposit anything in, a yard, 
or a small enclosure, a place of gathering together. The primary 
signification is probably a yard or enclosure. Among local names 
having the prefix llait, are Llanarth ; Llanasaph, the church of St. 
Asaph ; Llanberis and Llandaff (q. t.) ; Llanidloes, church of 
St. Idloes ; LlandoTcry, said to he a corruption of J^n-ym-dtfy- 
Jiroedt "the church among the waters," derived fVom its situation 
near the confluence of several streams; Llandudno ; and Lhm« 
gollen (q-v.) ; Llanhidrock, church of St. Hidrock ; Llanthony, 
i. c. Llan-Anthony ; Llanymynech, the village of the miners. 
Launceston, in Cornwall, also, was aacieutly called Llau Stephadon, 
church of St. Stephen. 

LLANBBR'IS, near Caernarvon, N. Wales. The church was 
dedicated to St. Peris, a Cardinal missioned from Borne, who settled 
and died here. From W. llan a church, and Bern for Peris. 

LLANDAFF, co. Glamorgan, for Llan David, i. e. the chnrdi 
of St. Dnvid. Others say " church on the River Taff.'* 

LLANDUDNO {lajidid'no), co. Caernarvon, from W. llan a 
church, and Tudno, " the name of a saint who chose for his retreat 
the precipitous eminence known as the great St. Orme's Head, on 
which the sacred fire, after bemg borne across the Menai from An- 
glesey, was first exhibited on the vernal festival of the first of May, 
and from which, by the enactments of the Druidic religion, every 
family in the kingdom was obliged to re-kindle its hearth-stone or 
domestic fire, extinguished under the operation of the sauie laws 
the preceding night." (See N, 8^- Q., 2d S. ii. 230.) 

LLANGOLLEN (langoth'UH), co. Denbigh, N. Wales ; " the 
church of St. CoUen," whose Latm legend is still extant. See 
Llan. 

LLWCII {lookh)y in local names in Wales, is the W. llwchy a 
lake, as Llwch Lawe, Llwch Sawdde, Liwch Cyhirych, Llwch 
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Amlwch ; also Tal-y-Ujrchau^ Llaa Llwch ; places situated near 
lakes. 

LOCH {lok) in local names in Scotland^ as Loch Tay, Loch 
Tine, Loch Awe« Loch Nesa, &e., means a lake, a bay or arm of 
the sea; from Gael, lock, locka (W. Uwch, Arm. lar/en, Manx 
luck a lake, G. lack a pool, Bisc. and Fr. Uic, Sp. and It. 
Eng. lake)y from L. lacus a lake, Gr, Aoxxoc Aaxoc, a pit, cistern, 
pool, lake; allied to Chal. lachah, a marsh, and Heb. leiee, 
to hold. 

IX)CH KATRINE (kafreen) or CATHARINE, one of the 
largest and most interesting of the Scottish lochs. Sir Walter 
Scott calls it Katterin, and in some maps the name is written 
Katherine. The people pronounce the word katteren, *'The 
name Katrine" says Kohl, "occurs more than once in Scotland; 
thus, the castle of the Stuarts, in Ayrshire is called CatHne ; 
hence it is reasonable to sappose that both the castle and lake were 
named in honour of the Caterans, those famous freebooters who, for 
a long time, played such an important part in Scottish history." A 
Gael told our author that the lake, in Gaelic, is proj)erly "Loch 
Cearn" (pronounced kaim), meaning " the lake of lords or heroes," 
which became afterwards corrupted into Katrine, 

LOCH LOMOND. Armstrong says " Lomond" b synony- 
mous with Lacus Leman-us in HelTetia, in the time of Csesar. 
But see Ben Lomond. 

LOE (/o), EAST LO, LOO, or LOE, a village in Cornwall. 
The name in Corn, means "a lake or pond." 

LOMBARDY. Some say Lombardy is the country of the 
Longobardi, or long beards ; but bardi means bards, not beards, 
which would be barha, Vossius, with more reason, deriTcs the 
name from lonffia bardis, or bartis, i. e. long battle-axes, which 
these people carried ; and he says the word is fouud in Tent, /lelle" 
baerty perhaps from hel, bright, splendid, flaming, and baerd, a 
halberd, battle-axe. 

IA)NDON. Tadtns and other Roman writers call it Londi- 
nium ; the Saxons Luodun, Lunden, Lundon, Londone, Lunden- 

M 2 
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bmghf Lundmiet, Lnnduii-oeaster. Some derive the name ftom 
Ane. Brit. lyn, a lake, dm, a town or harbour for ships ; ** as nntQ 
recent dates, the south ride of the ri?er was often a khe In some 

parts, and a swamp in others, the name might easily be changed 
from Lyndin to London^ and be descriptive of its local position.*' 
(Encyc. Brit,) Somner gives W. Uawn, populous, dinas, a city. 
Many other e^rmologies have been suggested, as that from Lnna, 
another name for Diana ; or fWmi Lindns, a city of Bhodes ; or 
Lugdns, a Celtic prince ; or from the Brit. LlaihDyn, ** the temple 
of Diana ;" or from llwyn a wood or groye, dma% a town ; or 
llong a ship, and dinas, i. e. town or harbour for ships. Mait- 
land derives it from Anc. Gael, loti a place, Jim or don, an eminence 
or hill ; " than which no denomination can better suit the city of 
London." Stow says, "King Lud (as Geffrey of Monmouth 
noteth) afterwards repaired this eitie» but also increased the 
same with fair buildings, towers and* walks, and after his own 
name called it Caire-Lud, as *Lud's town,* and the strong 
gate he builded in the Welsh part of the citie he likewise for 
bis own honour named Ludgate and that Cair Lunden is 
mentioned byNennius in the list of Anc. Brit, cities. This 
derivation of Stow will do veiy well for Ludgate, but not for 
London. The most reasonable etymology is that from lyn and 
cKn, and the name may have come thus : Lyndin (pron. lundin), 
Lundinium, Londinium, Londin, Lundin, Lundun, Lundon, Lou- 
don. Dr. Puglie says " Llundain {Uun-tain) * the form or bend of 
the Tain Caer Lundain, or more properly, perhaps, Llydain * the 
spread of the Biver Tain, ' the Welsh name for Xiondou. It was so 
called on account of its being situated on a large expanse of the 
River Thames, or Tarn, begmning about Battersea, and including 
an the present low grounds on both rides, to Erith ; by which 
place the water ran in a narrow channel, made by its own force 
through a chain of hills, lying in a transverse direction to the 
stream ; and it would seem that a memorial of such an event is 
preserved in the name of the pUu:e, for erth impUes a bursting 
through, or a rupture ; whence Erith, the present nam^ differs 
scarcely anything in sound." 
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to the L. tffvor, viuch means the smooth surtAce ot Ukui, 
as well as of the seau See ^ t n lo. 

IXK^DIA^NA, a ton in Sirhmd, Hmdustan ; so calleii tWui 
baying been founded and pniici{MLl]j mhdbiKd bj Uit Lodi 
(Xodbi, JMEU). a tabe of A%baBS. (2%mIm.) 

LOBCH, {lotk) a Tillage near Eniis, on Um D«llQb^ oomipltd 
from JawiacBJi, aBoaun itatioii, ontha aita ofwhieb Eniit now 
stands. 

LORRAINE (/orraiVj), a province of France, forniorly Lm ri uo ; 
from O. Fr. Loherreyne, from Lotkariagia, i.e. Lotharii JifjfnHm» 
the Idngdom of Lotharins, son of the emperor of the same name. 

LOSTWITHIEL {lotfwiikd), a Tillage in ,OomwaU» former^ 
LestwitliieL Let HUM, or Let niUI* in Cora, means the lofty 
palace." Uchel in W. is high, lofty, and Ifyst a palsM* 

LOTIIBURY, London. Stow, speaking of one of the city wards, 
says ** of the antiquities to be named therein are these : — First, tlio 
street of Lothberie, Lathberii^orLoadberie (for by all these names 
have I read it) took the namoj as it seemeth, of berit, a oourt of oUl 
time there kept, bnt by whom is grown ont of memory* This street 
is possessed for the most part by founders^ that oast eandlestioks, 
chafing-dishes, spice mortars, and such like copper and laton 
works, and do afterwards turn them witli the loot, and not with the 
wheel, to make them smooth and bright, making a /&a///tfomef noiNc, 
to the by-passers, that have not been used to the like* and therefore 
by tbcm disdamfoUy called Lothberie.'' Lothbttiy may have been 
of^ginany called Latonbury. The word luione, now htien, was a 
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term naed in the middle ages for a fine kind of brass, or copper very 
much resembling brass, used for making crosses, candlesticks, &c.; 
from Fr. leton or laiton, D. latoen, Arm. Iato)i. 

LOUGH {lok), in Ireland, means a lake, or arm of the sea; as 
Lough Allen, Lough £me« Lough Foyle, Lough Neagh, Lough 
Swilly. It is merely another orthography of the Gael. lock. (q. ▼.)• 

IX)UyRE {loo'ner). The etymology of Loavre, the royal 
palace at Pkris, is variously explained by French writers. Some 
assert that the early French monarchs, who delighted in the 
chase of the wolf, erected a hunting seat here at a time when 
the country about Paris was covered with immense forests 
infested by wolves ; and they derive Louvre from louve or loup^ 
a wolf. Others say firom the Sax. Uower (perhaps hlaw a 
mound), a fortress; or from the O. Fr. word ro«m« (from 
rohoretum), a forest of oaks; or from L'oeuvre, the work or 
building, par excellence. Mons. Clarac considers the last to be 
tlie least probable etymology, because in ancient documents this 
building is called Lupara, perhaps pronounced lonpara (which 
might be easily changed into Louvre), at a time when it is doubt- 
ful if the word mmre was in use. Besides, he observes, would 
th^ have applied the pompous term, *'L'ceuvre," par excels 
lence to a hwiting-seat, whOe the king had already a palace in 
Flaris itself, and the vast Thermse of Julian were in exist- 
ence? Mons. Clarac inclines to the derivation from " the hunting 
of the louve," If this be correct, the word may have beeu formed 
thns : ^uxo£, lupus, lupa, lupara. Louvre. The old word lover, 
loover, or louver, was applied to a chimney, or rather to an open- 
ing in the roof of old houses through which the smoke was 
emitted. This word is by some derived from the Fr. Pouveri, 
open, or from the Ice. lidi'i (pronouned liowri or liovri), 
Norw. liori, W. Goth, liura ; which, in the statistical accounts of 
the northern countries, is described as a sort of cupola with a trap- 
door, serving the two-fold purpose of a chimney and a sky-light ; 
and they derive libri from Hbe, light, analogous to the Fr. lueame, 
from L. lucerna. See ako Mus6e da Louvre, par daxwo, p. 248 ; 
Jhteheenes Dallaway, Disc, ed. 1833, p. 1741; and CraveUt Gloss. 
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LOW, LOWE, and LOE (/o), found in local names in England* 
is the A. S. AIcbw, Maw, M. Goth, klaiw, a heap, burrow, 
small hill* tract of ground gendy rising. Thus, Hounslow, (torn 
kunde^'hlaw, honnd's-low; Winslow, firom wiimes'hlaw, mound 

of battle, or windes-hlaw, the windy mound ; also Barlow, Bed- 
luw, Eastlow, Ludlow, Merlow (qu. Marlow), Taplow, Westlow, 
Wicklow. (Sec Bosicorth.) 

LOWESTOFT (lo'sto/), co. Suffolk. Some translate this 
name toft of the lakes," there being two lakes in the Tidnity. 
According to others, La»e$toft or Lowe0tiifeiaLowen*9 ho/, ftom 
ihe Viking named Ldwen, i. e. lum. See toc. Tot. 

LUCKNOW, the chief city of Oude. The name is properly 

written lacknau, perhaps contracted from its ancient Sana. 

name Lakshmanavati, agnizing fortunate, lucky, thus ; Laksh- 
manavatf, Laksmananti, Laksm'naut, Laksnaut, Laksnau, Laknau. 
Gsur Lncknanti, or Gaur, a ruined city in the presidency of 

Bengal, may derive its name from the same root ; althoiigb, ac- 
cording to some, it was named after Lakshmana, who ruled over 
it in the i2th century. Both names, however, appear to be con- 
nected with Lakshmi, goddess of wealth and prosperity. 

LUDGATE, formerly one of ihe western gates of the dtj of 
London. " Either of Lud, akmg of the Britons, who bnUt it, as 
some say ; or q. d. Flood-gate, from a little rirer that ran under 
it ; or, as Dr. Th. IL supposes, of Sax, leod the people, and ffaUt 
as Porto del Popolo, at Home." {Bailei/.) 

LUDLOW, CO. Salop ; found written Leod-hlaw, and Lude- 
hkw ; from A. S. leod people, a nation, and hlaw, kUew, a heap, 
barrow, small hill, a tract of ground gently rising. *' Ludlow, 
popuU iumulm** (Bomorth.) 

LUND, in local names in the N. of England, as in Flurobelund, 
a village near Cockermouth, co. Cumberland; also in Denmark, 
as Charlottenlund, Christiausluud, Frydenlund, Frederiekslund, 
Lundigt, &c.» villages near Copenhagen ; is the Dan. and Sw. 
hand, a grove or wood dedicated formerly to some god. In Lan- 
cashire Iwnd also signifies a township, and is a family name. 

LUKDT SIND, or K&bul Biver. The name in Pushto signi- 
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fies ** the little river ;'* in coutradistinction to Abu Bind, or 
"father of rivers,'* as the ludus is termed. 

LUSITANIA, the ancient appeUetionof Portugal. Varro and 
others derive the name horn Loam, son of Bacchus; Bochart 
lirom nb hu, a void used by the Hebiews and Syrians for an 
almond. He ntjB the FhcBnioiana often named pihuses ftom their 
abounding in fruit ; that there were two places called Luza, one 
in the tribe of Benjamin, and the other in the tribe of Ephraim, 
both probably named from the fruit which they produced ; and 
why not also Lnsitania, which yields to no place on the globe 
m the abnndance and excellence of its almonds? Further, 
that writers speak of the great quantity of wiae^ oil, oranges, 
citions, and ahnonds, produced in Lnsitania; and that there are 
several places in Portugal, which were named on that account, as 
Calmende, for Caaalmende, *' the almond house Castelmondo 

for Coiiro almendr<h "the almond fort." The Arab, hasj^ 

ImoM (ktwtat), an almond. 

LUTON, CO. Beds, found written in Domesday and in different 
charters, Loitoine, liOyton, Luytone, Luyton, Lewton, and Loton. 
The Saxons called it Lygetune. Davis tells us it has its name 
from the Biyer Lyge, now called Lea, which rises near Houghton 
Begis, and runs through the whole extent of Luton parish. It 
appears to haye been an ancient town of the Britons. Its oldest 
name was Lygea-byrig, or -burg. The Brit, name was neariy the 
same as the Sax. Lygea, which means "a river in an open field.** 

LUXEMBOURG, a grand duchy, takes its name from the old 
chateau of LucUi burgum, which, in 963, was acquired by Sigfried, 
Count of Ardennes ; whose descendants, from 1 120, took the title 
of Counts of Lnxemboui^ (fiwrg, a eastle). 

LUXOR; SlKuir, "the pahuses;" a village of Upper Egypt, 
on the right bank of the Nile, occupying partly the ancient site of 
Thebes, and having one of the most magnificent ancient temples 
extant. (Johnston.) It is called "The Palaces" from the temple 
erected there by Amunoph III. and Barneses II. The name is 

deri?edfrom Arab. J\ al itke,^^ katr (pi. huidr)^ a dwellings 

every edifice built with stones, a palace, a citadel. 
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LYM£ BSQtlB, oo. Donet See Bbgis. 

LTM'INGTON, a town in Huto, ritnate on the river 
Lymtngton. The manor is in Domesday ealled Lentune ; temp. 
Edw.I. Lemjmton, and in several charters Liminton, which War- 
ner (Hist, Hants) considers the proper orthography ; and he 
derives it from Brit, limii a stream, and A. S. iun a town. See 
also Baxter, Etym, in voc. Limia. 

LLYNt in local names in Wales* ie the W. Uyn a lake ; as Llyn 
CSocht the red pool ; Llyn Flynnon y Chvas, the senrant's pool ; 
Llyn Glas, the hlue pool ; Llyn y Cae, the inclosed pool ; Llyny 
Cwm, the pool of the dogs ;Llyu y Dwarchen, the pool of the sod ; 
Uynn y Nadroedd, the adder's pool. 

LYNN, LYNN BJEGIS, or KING'S LYNN, co. Norfolk. 
This ancient town was named by the Britons. It is called 
Ijena andLunin Domesday^ and Lnnea in the fonndation deed of 
Wm. de Warrena (Eari Warren), of the Friory of Lewes in 
Sussex, in the reign of Wm. I. Hen. YIII. emandpated the 
corporation from the feudal supremacy of the bishops of Nor- 
wich, and changed the name from Lynn Episcopi (Bishop's 
Lynn), to Lynn Regis, or King's Lynn. Qu. W. /yn, a lake, 
pod. See Parker, Hist. Norfolk; also Leland, Itin. yoL 5» 
p. 44; Selden, notes on Drayton's Polyolhion, p. 78; and 
CoMdtH* 

LYON {le'oiig), Anglick Lyons, It. Lione, G. Lyon, a city of 
France, was built in the year b.c. 41 or 42, by Lucius Munatius 
Plancns. It did not receive a Roman name, but was called 
Lugdun, from the name of the hill upon which it was built. 
Jjugdun is said to have meant in the O. Gaul. " hill of the 
raTen." 

M. 

MACAO (fluwoi0O«apeiuns«danear Canton. ykyn{Pori.Die,) 
says <«MadU>, i. e. a seaport." This is not satisfiM^ry, macdo 

not meauing a seaport in Portuguese. It is related that on the 
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site of the present city there was formerly a Chinese temple, 
sacred to an idol named Ama, and as the port was called Gaa, 
the name Amagao was applied by the Portaguese» and sabse- 
qnently corrnpted, first into Amacao, and afterwards into Macao. 
Some write the Chinese name of Macao, Gannan; others Gaon- 
muii. Gaou (ffao, ?i(/ao, goto) signifies land near a sliore or 
coast; a bay; kow^ or rather Aae kowt is a port or harbour for 
ships. 

MAD£IRA {jnadeerd^t an island in the Atlantic Ocean, so 
called from havuig been originally Tery woody; from Port. 
madHra (Sp. madM), timber, wood, from L. materia^ materials^ 
stuff, matter, especially materials for bnOding, timber. 

MADEN, in local names in Turkey, is the Turc. maVew, a 
mine ; as Keban Maden, Arghana Madea, between Erzeroum and 

Kaisariyeb. 

MADAAS', formerly Madras>patan, or Madras-pattan ; from 

Arab. <U;jc« madrawi, a nntrersity, college, school for the 

diifusion of Muhammadan learuiug, aud Saus. patiana, a town, 
city. 

MADRID'. This city being built in an open country, 2412 
feet above the level of the sea, some have derived the name from 
mttjerU, which in Arab, is said to signify " a current of fresh air." 
Sottsa prefers the Kfth,maajarit, "running waters," of which, 

however, there are scarcely any in this part of tlie country. The 

name may come from Arab, madarai, a dty, a town, lit. a 

single clod, a lump of dry clay of which walls are built, from 
madar, id. ; also the name of a city in Arabia. Medina^ in like 

manner, means a city. Some assert that Madrid is the Majoritum 
and Mantua CarpiMitanorum of the Konians. The Arab, tiuyara 
is, to be thirsty ; mdajrad^ is '* naked.** 

MAELSTROM, a celebrated whirlpool on the coast of Norway, 
at the south end of the Luffoden Isles ; from Dan. atfi^/nosi, a 
whirlpool, gulf, abyss ; lit. a mill-stream. 

MAEN, in names of places in Wales, is the W. maen, a stone, 
as Pen-niacu-niuwr. Muen is sometimes changed into vacn^ us 
Kist-vaen, &c. 
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MAfiSTJUCHT {ma'Hrikt), the capiud of Limlraig m Beigiini, 
k MiMiiiiiil «i die Biver Maes, Maas, or Meoae, andms called hf 
the Bmbbbs TWjeebis Superior, i. e. the upper fold. Hie mam 
is rwtrMfwl fnm Mmeg aod trajeetua, " ford of the Macs." See 

JlEUfE JLD%i Utrecht. 

3iIAGl>£BURG, on the Elbe, found written Majdeuburg. 
HcyfiB SKja ''it is a Saxon name, taken from its site, as was the 
CBstaa «f tke Saaoo a^ and before. May or map signifies 
aease coaadoalle water or river ; thns, Mayence or Meats, on 

&e m f, M a uUklit ^ on the BiTer Maes ; that den bespeaks a 

km s::u.".: - -.airsOeT, and 60 »r re is from bow-re, that is, where 
&e M^dz x-ikds ± bow, a turn, or winding." Pomarius derires 
tke naBDe ipom Mmgmdm, under which name Venns was known 

Aas part of Gennaaj ; and he informs na that 
temple, respected both bj the Hnna and 
when thej' ravaged this eoontry ; and exist' 
mm B.p t.3 die dme ot' I liarLeinagne. Boethias and others rejeef 
thia, aaii ier.'^ i }{ iijd''hiiHr'j from macj-i x virgin, and hvrq ;i u^^xr\ ; 
diey icace ciiat it wa& aamed bv die Empress Edith, who had 

portioo IbMtt Emperor Otho, 
for the names Parthenopyrga, 
f^itfcsiiiipe, and AnrtiieBopoliB, given to ft br the mwmtw. 

MAGEL Tliese straits, ;it the L»xfrpmifv of Sf. .\r7>p^Vn, 

weri? i« ijaileji from che Pirtni^uese .lavigator Magalhaens or 
Maireilan. by whom ther -ivere iiscorprpd. 

3tLHAJ)E0, M^aANUDDY. .Vfahs ./v 
I hi fiadia, an the Mahadeo M«>vmfaYfH, <i .•fn«f^r / -r.^. 
le hei^ in the y. part «>f rh<» .V'^Tfio*'/* -.^..'fpr- , • ^ 

'•The GfFar «;*id." r^^, ... . 
db^ fli^ or 'wh^ifM^ f i^^, y^,,. 
on idol. ^fiKm Vrimr. 

ftom the ^reat venmrion ,aif« . * ff ♦ ^/ f 
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virgin. In the most ancient [records Bays Lysons, it is called 
Maydenhithc, or Maidenhead, and it may have been originally the 
name of the spot where the bridge now is, and where there was 
anciently a great wharf for timber. Some of the principal inhabi* 
tants were incorporated in 1352, as the fraternity or guild of the 
brethren and sistns of Maydeneth or Ifaidenhithe. In the parish 
of East Garstoni in the hundred of Lambonm, is the manor or 
farm of Maidencote. Hithe is an old word for a port or haven, 
from A. S. hyth. 

MAIDSTONE, a town in Kent, on the Medway. According 
to Nennius, this place was called by the British, Caer Meguaid or 
Medwag» i.e. the town or city of the Medway. It was probably 
named by the BelgsB. Midweg; thus, Midweg, Medwag, Med- 
wagston, Maidston, Maidstone. Bichard of Cirencester speaks 
of a town supposed to have been situated on the Medway, and 
whicli he calls Ad Madum, or Madis, which probably refers to 
Maidstone. 

MAJOE'CA, MINORCA, and IVIZA (e^-Ua), islands on 
the coast of Spain. See Balearic Islbs and Itiza. 

BIALA6A, a sea-port of Spain, anciently Malaca (MaAoKo), 
which, according to Pliny, belonged to the allies of the Romans. 

Bochart says it was called by the Carthaginians, Malacha, on 
account of its salted or pickled fish, from n^o malach to salt, 
tagiXJ^unv, " sale condire,** and he quotes Strabo as to its being 
famous for salted fish. The Heb. has maUM, the Arab, milkk, 
for "salt." 

MALAKOFF, the name of a fortification at Sebastopol. Some 
ten years ago, a sailor and ropemaker, named Alexander iTano* 

yitch Malakoff, lived in Sebastopol, and by his good humour, 
jovial habits, and entertaining qualities, became the centre of a 
select circle of admiring companions. Like many great conve^ 
sationaUsts and wits» Malakoff contracted most intimate rektiini 
with Bacchnsy and^ nnder the mfinenoe of the lattert he partici- 
pated, in 1831, in some riots which broke out in the town, and 
which had one result— that of the dismissal of Malakoff from 
the dockyard in which he was employed. Being incapable oi 
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taming himself to aaty man Rffutmble tmde, be ofiened a 
wine-shed <n a hiD outside of the town, and itnMhiced into prac- 
tice the thearetiad Mtiflm whidi he had acqmred br a lonir and 
xeakms stodT of the natnue of heer>honaes and wio^-shops, His 
trade prospered, his old admirers crowded round him, and in 
their enthusiasm chnstened the wine^ed — ^which soon expanded 
into a decent pablic-honse — and the hiD on whidi it was hailt, bT 
the name of the popular host. In time a village grew aronnd the 
public-house, and was likewise called by the name of Malakoir% 
But the entertaining and imaginative founder of the place, in his 
deepest cups, could never have dreamt that one day his name 
would be in the mouths of all men, and that one of the heroes of 
a great war would esteem it as an inestimable title of honour.*^ 
(Gazette de France.) 

MALDON (mawlctn)^ co, Ess^x ; found written Afealdunc. 
" It consists of two principal streets at right angles to each other, 
and their figure has led some authors to suppose that the uanic 
of this town is derived from A. S. mteldune, "the hill of the 
cross from nuel a cross, dune a hill. The name, however, ia 
more probably a contraction of Camnlodunumt the L. form of ita 
original British name. Some assert that Camalodunum means 
" the hill of Camalus or Mars," who was worshipped by the 
Britons. 

MALPAS, CO. Chester. The name means a dangerous or 
difficult way, from Fr. mal evil, and paa a step. Before the 
Conquest, it was distinguished by a British name of similar sig- 
nification, viz., Depenbech. Ormerod (Jliat, Cheater) ^ says that, 
from this circumstance of local strength, prodiirH pnrfly by tbr 
yielding nature of the soil, and partly by the iiicqiinlity of sur- 
face, but more particularly from its position m\ the enemy's 
frontier, Malpas was selected by the firat Norman earl, as the 
site of one of the numerous fortresses with whirh, at reprnlar in- 
tervals, he strengthened his Welsh border. 

MALTA, an island in the Mediterranean Sea, mentioned h) 
Homer (Ody$.) under the name of Hyperia. Mai fa in n tr. 
tion of MeliUa, the name by which it waa known to th^' Crr> 
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and Romans. Some derive Melita (irom L. met, Gr. /xsXi, honey, 
lor Avliich it was celebrated. Boclinrt says it does not derive its 
name tVom the nymph Melite, as some assert, but from Phoen. 
rr\Dbr> refuge, retreftt, or from melet, a cement much used in 
making Maltese linen; and he refen to the Anb. mildt, aig^ 
nifying claj or cement. Conf* Heb. meiet, mortar, cement;, Gr. 
(jM?Jhi9 L. nudtha. It. maita, 

MAMELON, a fortified mound at Sebastopol. This is a 
Frcncli word, meaning lit. a nipple. By extension, it is applied 
to any round protuberance rising up in the middle of any surface 
whatever ; and in geography, to a little isolated mount, or to the 
upper part of a mountain which terminates in a pmnt. From 
Fr. mamdle, from L. mamUla, dim. of mamma, a breast. 

MANCHA (manUha) ; La Mancha, a pronnoe of Spain. 
Larramendi derives the 8p. m&ncAa, "a piece of ground covered 
with copse and weeds," lit. a stain, a sjjot, from Basq. tnanchd, 
manchea for macachat macachea, dim. of macd a spot. 

MANCHESTER. In Antoninus this place is called in di£Rnent 
cqnes Manauiium and Manutium, " which old name/' says CSam- 
den, '* is not quite lost at this day, the place being now called Man* 
diester." " This town seems to have been destroyed in the Banish 
wars; and because the inhabitants behaved themselves bravely 
against them, they will have their town called Manchester, i.e. as 
they explain it, a city of men ; and of this notion they are 
strangely fond, seeming to contribute much to their honour, but 
Mancunium was ito name in British times ; ftom moifi (maai) a 
stone, for it stands upon a stony hill, and beneath the town, at 
Colyhurat, there are noble stone quarries.*' {Mttriamt*.) <' In 
the present Castle Field, tiien the site of the Roman castrum, but 
before the construction of the castrum, was the town of Mancu- 
nium, all buUt upon the rocky height that forms the northern 
bank of the Medlock, and was distinguished among the Biitoni 
of this region by the general appeUation of Man-cenion, or the 
place of tente." {Whitaker.) The present name is found written 
Manlge^aster, Manne*ceaster, Manner-ceastrc, and Manoe- 
ceastre, which some derive from A. S. maniye many, ceastre a 
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gbfll and proper fieMgnatino of that town, which bad a muket 
coooededtoitiiiacoiieeaaM totheMMDt; while the ntmt of 
Mafaiioo k tiie deajg n arion onlf of a a Je«iah» and a 

veatempart." (LeUuid, Itin. t&, 117.) See abo W w l i el e'a 

Cornwall, iii. 222, supp. p. 13 ; KiQgslej's Yeast, a Problem, 
p. 255 ; and Notes and Queries, 2d S. ii. 432. 

MARGATE, in tbe Isle of Thaaet, faaaaij MtrtgrnU, so 
named ftom there hanng been aneiait]/ a wtert or aticau i here 
vfaioh had ita infln into the aea;*' fiom A* & awra^ adijen^ 
pie#, a gate, door. 

MARLBOROUGH, co. Wilts. Some assert that this name is 
a corruption of '* Merlin s Borough** and that Merlin had a care 
here. Tbe more reasonable derivation ia finom A* S. wuirl and 
hurg a town, from the chalk or mail in the ne^bomhood. 
Camden, who rather donbta thia deritaftion, admitathaft the pbee 
« liea at the ibot of a hiU of white aloiiea, whidi on? fofefitdm 
called marie, before they had borrowed the word ckaUc from the 
Latin ca/;r.** The name is found written Merleberga, Mearleas 
beorge, Marlcberge, and Merleberg. 

MA&LOW, CO. Bucka, from A. S. marl chalk, Uag a fieU, 
pkoe^ or Haw a hiU, heap, bantm. 

BfARNE, a river in France. Annatrong derivea the name 
from Gael, marhh-ant "the dead water." In Low L., however, 
this imine is found written Alatrona and Mtsterna, and in A. S. 
Matenic and Meaterne. 

MAHSEILLES (aiareay2r), a city of France ; a oormptbn of 
MMtUUi, ita ancient name. It ia aaid to have been founded 
hjr FhooiBana firom Ionia. Cicero caHa it the Athena of tlw 
Ganls. From what nation it rec^ved the name of Massilia seems 
doubtful. Bochart susarests no derivation. 

MARYLAND, one of the United States ; named after Hen- 
rietta Maria, queen of Charles L 

MARTLEBONE, a district of London, waa andenay calkd 
Tyhrnrn, fiom ita situation near a amaU ioiini or rivulet of thit 
name, known in record aa Ayebrook or Eyebrook ; and acquired 
its present name from the church of St. Mary-le-bourn (St. Mary- 
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on-the-brook), now corruptly written Marylebone or Marebone, 
{Cunninffham.) 

MASSACHUSETTS, one of the United States. The name is 
corrupted from that of a native chief. 

MAUBEUGE (mo6m^, a town in France. The name is 

corrupted from Low L. Malberyium^ a hall of justice, or place of 
assembly, to which the inliahitants were summoned by the ring- 
ing of a great bell. Malbergium conios from L. malleus, a ham- 
mer (bell), and Teat, herg a hill. See Jhtfreme* 

MAURITIUS. The Mauritius, sometimes called the Isle of 
Fhmce, was discoTcred hj the Dutch in 1595, who named it in 
honour of their Stadtholder Mmtriee, Prince of Chvnge. 

MAWR, in local names in Wales, as Pen maen-mawr, is the W. 
mawr, great, 

MJEiATH, a county of Ireland, Ir. Midhe, formerly known by 
the name of iftMe, IfeMe, Media, or Midia, perhaps from its 
central situation. Others deiiTe its name from Ir. maith, or 
mt^k, a plain," or "level country," a deriTation indicative of its 
natural character. The Ir. midhe is a neck ; midh the sight, aspect. 

MECKLENBURG, L. Megalopolis, the name of two grand 
duchies in Northern Germany, is generally derived from Sax. 
miehel great, burp town, and was probably first applied to some* 
city or fort, although there does not appear to be any place of 
this name at the present day. There is, however, a place called 
Malchin, and Lake Malehin in these duchies. 

MEDIA, in anc. geog. a country of Asia. Some derive the 
name from Madaiy third son of Japhet, whence they assert that 
the Medes were called Madai ; others from Medus. son of Medea 
and Jason. Agpdn» others say the Medes took thdr name from a 
city named Media, whence the whole country was also designated. 
(See Strabo, i. xi.) ''The Medes were not named from Medus, son 
of Medea, as the Greeks pretend, but from their founder Madai, 
or from Heb. '•^ra, a boundary." {Bochart.) 

MEDINA (medeena), n city of Arabia Petrsea, anciently called 
Yatrib. It is more correctly written Almadina, i. e. " the city," 

from Arab, al the, ajjX* madina a city. 

N 
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MEDWAY, a river in Kent, in A. S. Medicare, i.e. the river 
which holds the midwhy, or runs through the middle of the coan- 
tiy. It it Mid thftt the British name was Vagi^ bat Nennius calls 
Maidstone, Gaer M^|iiaid or Bfeg;wad, die town on die Medway/' 
These tenns are probably corruptions of its original Belgic name, 
which may hate been Midweg. 

MEI-LING, a mountain range and a pass in China. Klaproth 
interprets the name mei-litiff, ** the chain of the wild plum trees.** 

MELBOURNE, oo. Derby. The hUtorian of the place giyes 
several snggestions as to die elymology of diis name* He si^s 
dial in the days of '^mOiam the Conqueror, n mill was oonaidered 
of great Tslue, and in Domesday the null of Melbourne was regis- 
tered with the land and the church, and therefore Melbourne may 
have been so called from its having had, at an early period, a 
mUl turned by a stream or bourn, or from its being situated upon 
a stream that turned a mill ; and that in ancient documents it is 
called Mill-bam. The Hon. G, Lamb says the ehnrdi is dedi- 
cated to 8t. Bfiehad, and that MeHoume may be a cormption of 
*'MS^aef§ houme," or bonndary. The Rer. J. Deans, deriving 
the name from Sax. mael-bum, " the brook of the cross" — which 
would lead to the inference that a cross had been set up here 
by the side of a brook near the town — says it was not unusual 
to erect religious buildings npon spots where distinguished per- 
sons had died by fiolence, and to proride for the residence of the 
dergy, that prayers might be constandy offered up for the sonl of 
the rictim ; and that whenever a church was built, die emblem of 
Christianity was erected near it, and sometimes supplied a 
distinguishing name to the place where it was found. That 
allowing the tradition which connects the building of the 
ehorch with the death of Etheked, we have at once a sufficient 
reason for the name. Osthrid, a Saxon chief, was waylaid and 
murdered upon the spoW and where the crime was perpetrated, the 
emblem of Christianity was set up, and prorision made for the 
constant performance of Christian rites. According to a local 
opinion, it was once called the " citie of sweete springes." If 
so^ it may derive the first part of its name from L. sie( honey. 
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MeibounM!, howmr, may rimplj mean '^bonm of the MeL" 
See also Briffffs (Hiit. Melb.). 

HELTON MOWBRAY (m/bra), co. Leicester. Melton may 
be a corruption of Mill-town, from the conflux of the RiYcr Eye and 
a large brook, which breaks out with great force north of Scalftfd, 
and supplies two mills before it reaches Melton ; and, says the 
historian, both abore and below the town are two capital nulls/' 
Others thmk that as the name in ancient wiitmgs is fonnd 
written not only Mdtone, hot also Medeltone and Medeltune, it 
msy be A* S. mtddeltun, i, e. middle town, and may have 
been so called from its situation in the midst of its various 
hamlets. The adjunct Mowbray is from a family who were lords 
of it. 

MEMPHIS. Tattam says the hieroglyphie name of Memphis 
or Memphfi^ was lead Mapm-Fhtfaah, which he transhto '* pahoe 
of Phthah or Vnlcan." « It was afterwards called Panuph, * the 
temple of the Good God.* From the ancient form Ma-m-pkthaA, 
came the Coptic Mcjx/Sc, M^i, Gr. Mift,^ie, Arab. ^fV^ f ma^ff 

and probably the Heb.FfDSM|iil; and liromPaiiifpA came r|3 noph.'* 
(Gesen* Robinson.) 

MENAM^ a celebrated river in Siam : " mother of waters.** 
MENIL, MESNIL {maynH), is found very frequently in names 
of villages and manors in Normandy and elsewhere in France, 
either singly, or combined, as Menil-montant, Paris. Its original 
meaning waa " a habitation,'' from Low. L. aumciw / thus^ mansns, 
masnns» masnil^ maisnil, MesaB, Menil. 

mere; MEB» m local names in England, as in Windermere, 
Merton, generally means a lake, pool, marsh ; from A. S. mere, 
m<cre, from L. mare, the sea. Mere, however, is sometimes used 
to denote a boundary or landmark. Mere-stones are stones set np 
for boundaries or landmarks in open fields. In Wilts is a smaU 
town and parish cslled Mere. The parish isof an angular shape, 
and bounded on two rides by the counties of Somerset and Dorset, 
from which cirenmstance it is said to have been named. Mere, a 
boundary, comes from the A. S. »ksra, gemeera, from Gr. fji^eiptu, 
to divide. 

N 2 
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MERION ETH (W.JTctriiMiydtf), "itUie onlyoowitjrmWalc* 
vliicli, with the additioii of aktre, ictdni ite ancient qipeOatioik 
It WMM mamed fnm Mwiom, ton of. Tilnawn, and grandson of 

Omedda, a noble British chieftain who came to N. Wales in the 
fifth century, to assist in rescuing it from the grasp of a set of 
marauding liiah, who, for the sake of plunder, had nearly overrun 
titt wMo coontij. HaYU^ aaoeeeded in his enterprise, he ob- 
taaed n large portion of tcr r itu ty as a boon* and gavelled out die 
pooBtMions anoBg his ten sons, and two grandsons, Maelor and 
Muir.oa.** This district appears to have been known to the 
Romans, and was called by them Mervinia. 

MERSEY {merse) in A. S. found written Meret-ig, Merea-ige 
and Mtr ^i g e ; fimn ig an island, wierm d a kke. The island 
Mcfscgr, Esmx; die rirer Mciasj, diriding Lancashire and 
Cheshire. (BotawrlA.) "The Mersey, in its whole course, divides 
Cheshire and Lancashire. It is formed and receives its name, 
by the confluence, near Stockport, of the Thames and Goyt." 
(P. Cyc.) Armstrong {Gael. Diet.) under Muir " the sea,'' gives 
'* O. Sax. mm, mene, wurt, a lake ; henoe Winder-meref Mencj." 

MERTHER, m Cornwall; from Com mOr-dir^ "on the sea 
water.** (iVyee.) 

MERTHTR TIDVIL, co. Ghnnorgan, N. Wales. It is related 
that Tydfil or Tudfil was one of the daughters of Brychan, the 
Begulus of Garthmadrin, and wife of Cyngen-ap-Cardelli that her 
&ther, towards the end of his life, retired with some of his fiunilj 
to this neighbonrhood, and was here attacked by a w™^"g partf 
of P^igan Saxons, who dew Brychan, her brother, Bhnn Dremrudii^ 
and herself ; that a chnrefa was afterwards erected near the scene of 
this slanghter, and called after her, Merthyr Tydvil, or " Tydril 
the martyr." The W. merthyr is a corruption of the Gr. [x^xfrvo. 
The W. word means also a plain, a dear spot. There is likewise 
Merthyr Ifawr, on the Ogmore riyer, oo. Glamoigan, where tbe 
Stradling fiunily formeily had a seat. 

BfERTON, Surrey, fonnd written Merantnn, IfieretmM^ 
Meretun, Meritonia, and Meretonc ; said to derive its name from 
lying adjacent to a mere or marsh, of which there are still some 
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traces near the Biirer Wandle^ whieh flows through the parish. 
" Merdon, Wilts ; Mereton, Ozod ; MortoD, De^on ; from A. S. 
merct mare, a mere, hike, pool> marsh, sea, tun a town." (Bo»' 

worth,) 

MESOPOTAMIA, in anc. geog. a country between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. The name means land lying between 
two rivers ; ftom Qr. fMvwordftMt, between rivers ; fbso^c middle, 
lev^pLfMQ river. 

MESSINA (meteeena), a city of Sicily, the ancient Messina ; 
founded by the inhabitants of Messene, chief town of Messenia, 
a country of Peloponnesus. 

M£US£, a river in France, Belgium, aud Holland D. Maas 
or Jfoet, L. Mosa, Heylin says the Celtic maff or may was used 
to denote a large body of water ; but the primitive meaning of 
moff may have been sunply ** great " (irom 6r. /^eyac), and if so, 
Mag'-ew wodd mean the great water," which might easOy 
become corrupted into Maaa or Maea ; thus, magese, mages, 
Maes, Maas. This maff may be the root of the Gael, mayhy a 
field, a plain, whence magua (contracted in W. to mau), a field, 
and then a colony or town in a fieU* 

MEXICO. Aooofding to davigero, the name means ''the 
pkce niMegUU ot HuiUUopoehilh" the god of war," to whom 
'a sanctuary was anciently there erected. This god was most 
honoured by the Mexicans, and regarded as their chief protector, 

MIDDLESEX, from A. S. Middel Seaxe, the Middle Saxons. 
In Uke manner, Essex from Fast Seaxe, the East Saxons ; Sus« 
sex, from 8M Seage, the South Saxons. Essex and Sussex 
formed separate and distinct kingdoms during a certain period of 
the Saxon Heptaiehy. See Saxony. 

MIDDLETON, the name of several places in England ; from 
A. S. middel middle, tun a town. 

MILAN, It. Milano, G. Mailand, a city of Lambardy. Some 
authors tell us that the name was formerly Melano, the deriva- 
tion of which, irom mc^ honey, ia not worth refuting. Aocording 
to Isidore, it was bnflt and named "Mediolanum" by the Gauls, 
who estaUiahed themsdves in Italy, and built other towns there. 
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Tbm wm wfeid eitiM b Qaid and m in Brittt^ 

lanmn. Some tiandateMadblannm <<ineadJand;** oUien <<liar- 

Test-full," from the Celt, laum fuU, meOiad the harreat (medi, to 
gather in the harvest). This derivation is said to be oonfirmed 
by the fact that all the towns called Mediolanum were situated in 
fertile spots* Mediolannm, miolanum, miolan, Milan. Mediokp 
nam is mentioned by lifj* d4» and Polybius, Ti. 1 1 . 

MILTON, the name of seferal filaoea in En^^s eon tra ctio n 
of MUi't&WH, or MiddMown. 

MINSTER, in local names in Englaud, denotea the chnich of a 
monastery, or a church to which a monastery has been attached ; 
from A. S.mnstre, mytuter, from root of Monastir and Moustier 
(q. v.). Among names compounded of minster, are Axminster, 
Beaminster» Bedminster* Channinster, Kidderminster, Stor- 
minster, Waiminster, Westminater, Tetmtnater. 

MI8B, the name given to Egypt by the natitea and bj the 
Arabs, is derived by some from Mimtim, son of Ham, by whom 
it was peopled. The Arab.^^ misr means not only Egypt, but 
also a limit, bolder, a laige d^, the eapital dty of Egypt. Web- 
ster says memr, matar^ means a fortress, from to bind or 
enclose. Robmson thinhs that nnder the Heb. wuuror larks the 
Egyptian metouro, a kingdom, but that the Hebrews donblless 
assigned to the name a domestic origin, probably as signifying a 
border, limit. 

MISSISSIPPI, a river of N* Ameriea. The name meana « the 
fiither of waters." (Ind.) 

MITCHAM, eo. Snrrey, is called m Domeaday Mid i elh a m, 
i.e. "the great dwelling.** In all early and ui many recent 

records, it is written Miccham or Micham ; the present mode of 
spelling, which is more remote from its etymology, was not uni- 
versally adopted before this century. (Lysons,) 

MOELi, in local names in Walee, is the W. Moe4 a mountain, 
ahill: as Moel Adir, the frosty hiU; Mod Hebog^ the hill of 
flight, so named from Owen Glendwr having once taken lefoge 
in a cave there ; Moel y Don, the hill of the wave, cdebrated as 
the place where, in 1282, part of the English army were defeated 
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bj the Wdah with giwtaUngMcr; Mod Gq16w Jtoi fiiiiifcol, 
MbdEiTr. 

MOLD, 00. Flint; acont«ctionof Mn^ liwil (— ifcrifcdty 

the Normans) from numt, and A. 8. Aoft a wood ; or 6mm omb^ 
Actk/, i.e. «non« altus, the high momit. The Welsh, erea at th^ 
present day, call it Y Wyddgrug, the conspicuous mount. 

MOLDAVIA derives its name from the BiTer Moidan, which nms 
tluroiigli il. It is ealled bj the TuAm amd the aeliico Bagimm, 
from Bogdan, a chieftain who eolooind it m the t t wi m j , 

MOLE, a river in Surrey, "ao cdM htrmm, Wpt a mOtpit 
forceth its passage under groimd, and thereby mixes its w&ten 
with the Thames.'' (Bailey.) This waa Camde&'a idea, who 
wayn, ** betaldng itaelf to aahtenaneons paM^gea 13bb a ■ok/' 
Sponaer aajib 

"And MoU, tliat lOn a aoMlny HW^ dolk aMk« 
fill way fttU oadar fioaad, tfU 1Mb ha oCvtaka.*' 

Manteli informs us that this river was anciently called the 
Emele, Emelyn, or Emley stream, and that it givea the name to 
the hundred of Emley Bridge (or Amele-hridge, as il ia apelt in 
Bomeadaj), through the whole of which it flowa; and be 
derifca Emtie from Brit, y wuXin, the mil!, i. e. the mill river* 
He says this ia corroborated by Domesday, in which twenty 
places are mentioned as possessing milhy which, from their 
respective locaUties, must have been situated either on this stream 
or ita immediate auxiliary brancfaea ; and that ita preaent appellation 
"mok^" by which it was known prior to the Conqoeat, irill admit 
of a afanihv origm, ris., the L. aiofa, a mill. In deeda temp* 
Henry VIH., it is called the Emley River, and in the Leiger 
Book of Chertsey, a deed is recorded " of lands bounded on the 
caat by the water £mek." Emele or Emelyn magr be a eon- 
tiaetioa of Brit, jf md^ the jeUow rirer." 

M0NA8TIB» the none of eevend plaesa in Oieeee and Bnro. 

pean TMey ; and of one in Southern Italy, rkaotes thp «ite of a 
monastery ; from Or. av/ao-n^M/^v, from /xoyfl;ar>)c, a monk. 

MONMOUTH imoiimiUk), sUnds on a narrow petrfntufi 
ibrmcd by the riiwi M imne i e end Wye i IhM MoDnow.m<mtb, 
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MonmoiiUi. The Welsh eaU it Mjnwy, and Tre-Fynwy* and 
the shiie» Swydd Fynwy, Gwent, and Gwlad Went. 

MONTGOlffERY. in Wales. The ancient name of this town 
was Tre Faldwyn, i.e. Baldw3m'8 town, from Baldwyn, a Uea- 

tenant of the marches, who, in the time of William the Con- 
queror, erected here a fortress, to furtlier his future designs 
against the Welsh. The name was afterwards changed to Mont- 
gomerj, from Boger de Montgomery, who built the castle here. 
Montgomeiy piobablj derived his name fit»m residing in the 
Ticinitf of a monnd oaUed Mont Qomer (A. S. Mumi'Gtmrif 
"mount of Oomer^')* Welsh still call the town, Tre 

Faldwyn, and the shire. Sir Drefaldwyn. 

MONTM AUTRE {mong-martr^), Paris. Its ancient name is 
said to have been Mons Martis and Mons Mercurii, i.e. moont 
of Man or Mercury, from the temple erected here to these gods. 
It was afterwards called Mons Martyrum (whence its present 
name), because St Denis and some of his foUowers suffered mar- 
tyrdom here about the year 260. See Bailies, Topog. des Saints, 
G31 ; and Piganiol, Descr. de la France, part i., p. 24. 

MONTSERRAT', a small island in the West Indies. There 
is also a convent and a mountain in Spain called Monserr4te. 
The latter derives its name from mAnU a mountain, terrdto, ser- 
rated, notched like a saw ; " a tooth-shaped mountain." 

MOORGATE STBEET, " a north gate of the city of London, 
so called of a moor or marsh which was formerly hard by it ; 
from Sax. tnor a moor or marsh, and ffate." (Bailey,) 

MORAST, in Sweden, situated on the frontier of Norway; 
from Sw. moras (G. morast), a marsh. 

MORA VIA (Slav. Morawa), a province of the Austrian 
monarchy, takes its name from the Marsdi or Morawa (in L* 
Maro)t the largest of its rirers. Armstrong, under Gad. Mtfir, 
the sea, an ocean, gives Mw-awawt a river in Moravia ; but if 
Morawa is from the Celt., it would rather translate "great water 
or river," from mbr great, and an, aw^ water. 

MORAY, Scotland. The ancient province of Moray extended 
from the mouth of the Spey on the east, to the river Beauly on 
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the west; it therein iatiwigj ike wUe Atnet of eantnr 

stretching along the sea coas: ; hencv soine d^re its G«eL 
name Mvrar or 3Iorar^ from wirtr, the s«t-a, 

MOEE, in local names in ivxtfland, is |;eiieFaUj the GaeL 
SMT, great (GOD. and An. Mr. W. anr, Ir. Mr), as GIoh 
the not dm. 

MOBETON VALENCE, a |iaiidb,€ift. GloMerter, vasaMiendf 
called simplj Iforetoe, "tovMo-tlie-vatcr,'* and reeofcd the 

addition of Falenee, from a family of that name who were earls of 
Pembroke, and lords of the manor, in the reigns of £dw. I. 
and Edw, II. {Xotes ami Qu^eries.) 

MO&GAN, a filace in ComvalL Pirjee aaja the name In 
Com. means *'bj the sea," fiom smt the aea, jian by. Some 
derive the name of Morgan in Wales fimn two Irish words, mmr 
great, eean head ; others from mor the sea, gem to be born ; ** sea- 
bom a term, they say, which might be appUed to a man or to 
a country on the sea side. According to others moryan is for 
tnorgant, a sea-brink, from mor the sea, cant the rim of anything. 
The Morgan in Wales is probably derived in the same way as 
that in CorawaU. 

MOAGUE {morg)y a place m Funs and in many towns of France 
where the bodies of persons found dead are exposed for the purpose 
of recognition. The word moryue in some of the southern provinces 
means face, countenance (Fr. vUage), Alberti translates morgue 
** a grave and serious conntenance, in which there a])pears some 
fierceness ; a sort of place at the entrance of a prison wunyuer, 
to brave some one.'* The verb also means " to take the like- 
ness of a prisoner," i.e. to regard him on his fint entrance to a 
prison so fixedly as to know him again. " Morgue, Le second 
guichet oil Ton tient quelque temps ceux qui entrent en prison, 
afin que les guichetiers les regardent fixemeut et s'impriment si 
bien Tid^e de leur visage dans Timagination qa*ik ne puissent 
manqoer de les reconnoitre." From Gr. fuurtc, the nose ; thusy 
ffrcfric, musas, mmrus^ mnricus, muiica, Morgue. {M^age,) 

MORTLAKE, co. Sorrey. The name is said to mean dead 
lake,** from L. mortuus lacus. 
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MOSCOW^ called by the Baaneiii HeOe^ fym the rim on 
whkli it is ntnated* 
MOSELLE (flto-MT)* * ^ Germany (G. Moget), is celled 

Mosula by Florua, Obrincas by Ptolemy, Musella and Mosella 
by otber writers, and its modern name is found written Mozelle. 
Mosella is perhaps merely A dim, of Mota, the L. name for the 
River Meuse (q. ▼.). 

MOULSETf 00. Sonej. Thie place maj have been ao aitiiated 
with lespect to the Bifer Mole and the Thamei^ as to have been 
almost an idand ; and if so, the word may be a coimptiott of 
MoleS'ige, i. e. islaud of the River Mole. " The parish of East 
Moulsey or Molesey, consists of a triangular tract of land near 
the junction of the Biver Mole with the Thames, which forms 
its bonndaiy on the norths aa the Mole does on the east and 
south-east; on the south it borders on Esher ; and on the west 
on West Monlsey." {MmnUU.) 

M0UNTNES8ING, co. Essex, vulgarly pronounced munno' 
seen. In old maps the name is written Munnassing. In the 
time of £dw. III. it bore the name Ginge Mounteney, sometimes 
written Ynff or Yen^ Mounteney* Its present name is a oonuptiott 
of Maiminie^e'lngt i. e. the ing or meadow of the Mountneyi^ an 
andent fiunily who were formerly lords of the manor here. 

MOUSCBON, a town of France on the frontiers of Belginm. 
The name is said to be corrupted from Mons Ceuteron or Cen- 
teron, from the old word ron or ront a circle, ken or kern a kernel, 
fig. the middle ; *' the middle of the circle." The Centrons were 
clients of the Nenriens (Casar) ; and they inhabited the centre of 
the country occnpied by that people (Oramwuiye,) *'La mon- 
tagne nommte Ceutermi, Mont Ceuteion^ Monscrvm.*' See 
LawmrHni^ and too. Courtrat. 

MOUSTIER, MOUSTIERS (mooste-a) sometimes Monstiers, 
the name of several places in France; from Low L. monaste- 
n'tfm, a monastery. See Monastir. 

MULL, in local names in Scotland, means a cape, promontoiy» 
or headland ; fimm Gad. siao^ siooil/ aa Maol Chmntii^ the pro- 
montory or Moll of Kintire* Maol signifies also the brow of a 
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Corn, wtoel, a hM top). 

MUNICH {mu'nik), G. MiincAm, It. Monaco^ the capital of 
BaTaria, takes its name from certain who owned some 

wuehoosea erected on the spot, for the recqpCkn of nk» hnm^ii 
feom the mineeof BcichenheH md Sahbuig. Sram 6. aAM!ie% 
«0iidl«% mooksy ftom Low L. wumwekm, from Cfar. ffteM^coc^ • 
vKmk. The « In Miiiidieii is prononced e o m wi lii t like tlw 

long French tf. 

MURSIIIDABAD, Hindustan, i.e. Murshid-dbdd, the dty of 
Murshid Kuli Khan, who tnma&rred to it the acet of his gofcm- 
ment from Daeca. See Abad. 

MTNYDB, in loesl nsmes in Wales, is the W. wtym^ n 
mouitttn. Si Mynjdd Mswr, the grwt m o B n ts ut ; Hjnydd 
Moel, &c., &c. 



NABLOUS {na^Ume)^ in Asia Minor ; a corruption of Gr. 
NfAi'oAic the new city ; vboq new, hoXiq a city. This word is 
synonymous with Napoli and Naples. See Blous. 

NAGOBEp or NAGUB» m locsl nsmes in Hindnstsn, is the 
Hind.^ naffar, a town, city, from Sans, nagara / thns Bamagore, 
for Varftha-nagar, " city of the boar," from Sans, vardha, a boar ; 
Chandemagore, for Chandranagsr« "city of the moon," from 
8sns. ektmdrop the moon ; Siiinsgor, for S^byansgiur» " dty of 
the snn»" from Ssns. sAryo, the son ; or for SHnsgsr* city of 
SM,'* goddess of prosperity and wife of Vishnu. 

NAGY, in names of places in Hungary, means *' great," just 
as lis means little ; thus Nagy-Kanizsa ; Nagy-Ripdny ; Nagy- 
Ts|iolcssn; Nsgy-Rdcze; Nagy-Maros; Nsgy-N^; ^*87* 
Bet ; Kis-Komirom ; Kis-B6r, &e.| &e. 

NANCE, or NANS, m locsl nsmes ui ComwsU, is a Corn, 
word signifying *' valley," as Pen-nsns, the hesd of the TsUey, 
Tre-uauce, the town in the valley, &c., &c. 
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NAN'KIN^ formerly the capital aad still the eeeond city in 
China. See Pbkim. 

NAUTf in local names in Wales* is the W. natU (pL nenii^dd), 
a hollow formed by water, a TaUey, a rsTine ; a mountain tor- 
rent, a brook ; as Nant Frangon, the beaver's hollow, so called 
from having been formerly frequented by these animals ; Nant 
Gwrtheyrn, Vortigern's valley ; Nant Gwyrfai, the vale of fresh 
water ; Nant Lle» the vale of Lie ; Nant y Bellan, the dingle of 
the marten ; Comant, Pennant, &o. 

NANTERRE (tumftm/) a phwe npon the Seine, in the 
▼icinity of Fans. The name is corrupted firom Nemptodomm, 
or perhaps Nemetodurum ; thus, Nemetodurum, Nemtodur, 
Namtdur, Nantur, Nanturre, Nanterre. The first part of the 
name may be that of a tribe, and durum is the Latinized form of 
the Celt. dwTp water. 

NANTES {nm^t), a town of France on the Loire, mentioned 
by Ptolemy nnder the name of Condericnum, as the capital 
of a Celtic people called the Namnetes. After the downfall of 
the Roman empire, its name was altered to Namnetes, of which 
its present appellation is a corruption. Some derive the name 
from Celt, nan, streams, and aid or ait, a great uumber ; this 
town being situated at the confluence of several streama. 

NAVARRE {navar/), a province of Spain, near ihe Pyrenees. 
Larramendi derives the Sp. NaoArra — ^whieh the natives pro* 
nounce nq/brrocr— from Basq. nova, a vast tract of level ground, 
and the termination arra : and the name, says he, denotes an 
inhabitant of the plains, just as mendiarra means an iuhabitant of 
the mountains. (Basq. mendia, a mountain.) 

NEATH, a town and a river in S. Wales. " The river Nid 
or Nilh in Scotland, like the Nidus or Neth in Wales, is ftom 
the Brit, nedd, pron. neth, which in W. means 'circling,' 
* revolving,* as the fact evinces." {Chalmera,) Dr. Pughe in- 
terprets the W. nedd, " that forms a whirl or turn ; also a small 
dingle or hollow." 

NERA, a river of Italy anciently called the Nar. According 
to some, nar is a Sabine word, signifying sulphur, and Virgil 
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mentions the iVar, as '* white with sulphureous'water but the 
name may be derived from the Pboen, naharo, a river. Bocbart 
derives the name of the river Naron in DIjiul, from Phoea. noar- 
on, "the River On," See Nile. 

NESS, in local names in £ng;land, as Sheeniess, formsiljr 
Shirenesa ; Ihiogeness, Kent ; Qrfindncss, Eastonneas, Suffolk ; 
generally means a cape or headland, from A. S. 
ness ; and sometimes an islatidj as in Foubiess, Essex. See 
In, Inn. 

NEVEES {na'vare), a town of France. Tlie name is cor- 
lupted from Neveris or Niyeris, now the Rirer Nifevre, on which 
it stands, at its junction with the Loire. The name is also Ibnnd 
written NiTemum and Nefemum, and the place is called by 
Csesar, Ptolemy, and other andcnt writef% Nonodunnm 
^duorum. 

NEWBURY, Berks ; found written Nubiry, Neubiry, Neu- 
bury, Nubury, Newebury, Newbery, Newberye, Newbir, and 
Newbiri;, from A. S. nnw new* and burg a town; "new 
town/' The conjecture that it was cslied Newbury from its 
relation to the old Boman town of Spim^ now the vilbige of 
Speen, Lysons deems erroneous, because at the Norman surrey 
Speen or Spene was only a village, and Newbury a place of con- 
siderable importance, known by its Saxon name of Uluritone, 
which may have been a corruption of Ullwardetone, from UU- 
ward, who possessed it in the reign of Edward the Confessor. 
The historian, however, aaya " thia may be quite compatible with 
the above conjecture as in the intern], the Boman town of 
Spin<e might have dwindled into a Tillage, and Newbury might 
have risen into some importance. Spinaj, having owed its origin 
to the Romans, was likely to fall into decay on their quitting the 
island, and the more convement village of Newbury, and its con- 
tiguity to the river, were probably circumstances to bring it into 
consideration." 

NEWFOUNDLAND was known to the Icehmdic and Green- 
land colonists, but its existence seems to have been fbrgotten, 
until its re-discovery in 1427, by John Cabot, who was then in 
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the service of England ; and on that account the new found 
ialaiid has been daimed «• s Britiah dependency. The name 
was first gifen bj Gabol to llie whole of the tenitoiiea wfaicb ho 
dieeomedy bot waa aabacqueutlj leetrieted to tho iaiaiid to 

which it is now applied. 

NEWGATE STREET, Loudon; "Newgate, the fifth prin- 
cipal gate in the city wall, and so called as latelier built than the 
Test (Stow), stood acroes the present Newgate-Street, a little east 
of GOtspar Street and the Old Bailey*" (Cummiffkam.) 

NEWIN6T0N BUTTS» Snrrey. Newington ia a eormption 
of Neweton, iioin A. 8. neow new, hm a town. The first record 
of Newington Butts is in 1558. In Henry VIII. 's time, butts, 
for exercises in archery, were set up in the fields of London by 
authority, and some may have been placed here. " Newington 
Botta k not mentioned in the Conqnerot^s sonrey, bnt a d&nreh 
•t Wahrarth is there noticed* whenee it seems probably that at 
the reboilding of that ehnrch npon a new site, it waa aorroanded 
with houses, which obtained the appellation * Neweton,* as it is 
called in the most ancient records, which was doubtless afterwards 
spelt Newenton, and then Newington." (Xy«on«.) 

NIAG'ARA, the Falla of. NUi§tarm» or J^kera is said to be 
an Indian word, signifyuig hark to the thnnder/* 

NIGHTINGALE LANE, Eaat Smithfield, London, fbrmeriy 
Cnihtena-guild-lane, so called from the men of the Cnihtena- 
guild, "the knights' guild," from A. S. cnihty cneoht, a. hoy, 
youthf attendant, servant, and guild, a company or society of 
muk incorporated by the kingfa authority; from A. S. $dd, 
gitid, IfUdf or gyU, fiom gMan, pikkm, to pay, beeanae each 
member of a giuld had to pay something towards its ebaige snd 
support. 

NILE, a river of Egypt ; in L. Nilus, Gr. NsjXoc ; from Heb. 
bru iiMai a stream, brook, torrent. It means also a valley 
watered by abrook or torrent (Arab, wadf). The Arab, has Jjj 

nayltL blue colour, and Jjolt an-nayl the River Nile. In Heb. 

however, this river ia usually called Nhar MiMraim, " the river of 
Egypt." 
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WBWtBf*' ftiNB GfaB* <K*>^ mtt, repose, tavn^uilliXT; jm> ^ iIm 

the name of m river kiw^ j: l ^L.t. Tut Portn^est ub^-c :v 'jiiL ii, 
corruptedlj, Liampo. The first name of ih'a citr ^ at J uuptung, 
then Ningjdm Md m^^yeiu viac^ w AitcnnBds c^n^^js/t^ 

"NO lIAira lAm- -150 JUJrS WAUL** -The 
tenn Mm^»1^' m afflmi Urn hmH inri ^mAm mtt 
pMt of anj pariah, aa '18e Mi^c Wdk' « me mtt wiAim Ihe 

jurisdiction of anr particLiiaj Terdurer/* (IHilia.'m&y'h Subt»tr. j 

NORFOLK, from A. S. north id^ and /(>^ pwjiie ; is coata^ 
distinction to the Suih-foU^ (Sofiilk), or people of the aoadiu 

^r.P^4^^ 1- ^ o mr «r mr.— ^^^ 

and in L. NtrmmHa, ^fmttt Wamet ^Mdk mm rnijiil 
lij the Noniaiis or Moirti ii^ a people onigpMlIf fim 9tmMf 
nam. 

NORTH'AW, foond written Xorthawe, Herts ; from A. S. 
TzorM id., and A^^a an inckwed piece of lajud, a small field. 
Northall, Backs; and NorthaS or Nortliolt, ILddicaas; fnm 
iMi^ and ibafl; or Mift aiid A. a. istf a wood or fTOfie. 

NOBTHUMBEELAIID* L e. JTortSl Bimhef4tmdt ''iht 
oonntiy nortli of fiio Biffcr Hnlar." 

NORWAY (Dan. and 8w. AVye, G. Norwegm L. Norveyia), 
the country of the Norwegians or Nortiiiijen (A. S. Nor'WatgaM)^ 
from A. S. nor/A id. iro^, lev^, a waj« Norway was known to 
the andents under tbe name of Nengott* (See FUny» lib. ir* e« 
16.) 

NOHWICH (aorrfif). Ibond written Nord^wic^ Noriil^wie, 
Nor-m» Nort1lwic]^• Norwyck, and Nonrie ; ftom A. 8. nerlA id.» 

and wic a dwelling, hay. 

NOTTINGHAM is found written Snotenga- Snotinga- 
Snoting- Snottinge- Noting- Notinga- Nottinga- and Notynge- 
ham ; and is derived by Camden from the dwdlings here exca* 
vated in the rocks; from A. S. eRMfai^ mMtoh to ent, ham a 
dwelling. The caTems nesr Nottingham are supposed to have 
glTen to that town its name Snodengaham, ' the home of caverns.' 
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There are under that town many caves, some of them of compara- 
tively modem date, bat othersof considerable though nnMcertaioed 
aatiqnit J. There are aome eaTerns in the ikoe of a cliff near the 
Biver Lene, weat of Nottmgham Castle, and some remarkable 

excavations at Sneinton, close to Nottingham. These are all 
probably artificial, or, if originating in natural caverns, have been 
enlarged and modified by human labour." (P. C'yc.) 

NOVA ZEMBLA, an island in the Arctic Ocean, called by 
the Bnssians Novia Zemliav " the new land firom iiosia (Irom 
Sans, naoa)t new» and gemtta (SUt. aemia, Memla, Lett, semme), 
land. 

NUDDY, in names of rivers in India, is a corruption of the 

Hind. nodi, from Sans, id., a river. In the South of India, 

aays ^BHIson, it implies also a river nmning from east to west. 
liUhannddy means ''the great river" (Sana, mahd, for nuthat, 
great). 

NUREMBERG (G. Nurnhery)^ a city of Germany, is supposed 
to have been the Segodunum of Ptolemy, and its name afterwards 
changed to Nahrunsberg ; or to have been founded by Drusus 
NerOt brother of the £mperor Tiberius Nero, or by Tiberias himself 
when he led the Bomans againat the King of Thnringia ; others 
think it was the metropolis of the Noriei, who hnflt it for protec- 
tion against the Hrnis, and this opinion is confirmed by andent 
charters which speak of Castrum Noricam, in Franconia, and a 
decree of the Emperor Frederick against incendiaries and pertur- 
bators of the peace, dated " in castro nostro Norimbercensi, anno 
1187." 

NYM'EGEN or NIM'EOUEN, a town in HolUmd, caUed by 
the Bomana Novbmagus or Noviomagna Batavornm, and in 0. 6. 
found written Niew-megen, -meegen, and -magen ; also Nimmegen 

and Nimwegen. Noviomagus is the appellation of many cities of 
ancient Gaul, and means "a new colony or town." Magus is a 
Celt, word, and its primitive signification, "a field,'* and then 
'* a colony or town in a field %** Noviomsgns, Niomagns, Nimagns, 
Nymagns, Nymagen, Nymegen. See M buss. 
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O, OE, a termioation of local names ia Scandinavia, is the 
Dan. and Sw. i), an island, islet (pi. Ser) ; as Christianso, Chris- 
tian's isle ; Karlso, Charles's isle ; Sandd, sand isle ; Stord, great 
isle; Ut6» ooter isle; Hartd« Lepso^ Bnnd^ Yigero^ Ite, 

OAKLET* the name of several places in England, but espe- 
eiaUj of one in Lancashire and one in Hants ; fh>m A. S. ae, <ec, 
an oak ; iea^, leak, a meadow or pasture. 

OCHILTRE {p'kiUree)y co. Linlithgow, and Uchiltree, in 
Ayrshire, Scotland, mean "the high dwelling or hamlet/* from 
the Anc. Brit, uchely Corn, uhel, high, lofty, stately. There are 
also the Oehil Hills in Perthshire. See Trs. 

ODENSE (y^iMw), capital of the proymce of Fdnen or 
Fyen in I>enmark, deriyes its name firom Odiut by whom, accord- 
ing to popular tradition, it was founded, and whose sepulchral 
tumulus is shown near the little lake of the Ncesbyhoved m the 
Ticinity. 

ODES'SA, a city of Russia on the Black Sea, takes its name 
ftom Otfynora or Odysm, an ancient Grecian colony that for- 
merly existed ui the neighbourhood. (DimcoJi.) The name might 
now be appropriately changed to GIttck-stadt. 

OELAND, OLAND, or AALAND, an island in the Bsltic s 
from Sw. an isle, land, id. ; i. e. isle-Uuid, or islsnd. See 

OTEN, connected with Peath, the capital of Hungary, by a 
bridge over the Bannbo. i. caUed by the Germans • Ofen, e. 

the stove, either on account of if ^^f •P""^ ,7/^7. ^^'1"' 
u u e I »..».«Mi]a lime-kilns (Judk-ofen) m the 

havuifir been formerly numcrou» . — ^ ■» j. # .j 

to refer to Attila's brotJicr. Buda, wnw 

reridence moA •iilused U consideral.ly. ^ ^ ,^ ^ 

OFLBT. CO. Brf.. formerly 0«ey. ^^^^^ ^ a. 8. • 

fton Kiog Qfa, wfco had • pM»» ^ 
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meadow. " The king died here and was buried at Bedford, in a 
chapel without the town, atinding upon the bank of the Oaae." 
(Mmt. Pom.) 

ifBlOp a nmt in N. Amerki, pmpatjlcwa, «n Indkn wovdU 
•ignifying '« land of aD Others" the beat land,** or •'this is the 
great land.*' 

OKEIIAMITON, CO. Devon, named from its situation at 
the junction of the East and West Okement or Oke rivulets. 
It was perhaps originally called Oke-ham, i. e« the dwelling on 
the Oke» and allerwaids Oke-ham-tun. 

OKHOTSK (oMofoir). a seaport in eastern Siberia, sitoated 
on a neek of lend, watered on one side by the Binat OkfaoCa, and 
on the otluT, by the sea. 

OLIFANPS RIVEB, in Africa. OU/ant is the D. for 
•* elephant." 

OLMIUS^ a saered spring mentioned in Hesiod. Le Ckie 
derives the ntme ftom Fhoen. kkol'WMM, sweet water. 
OLNKT, 00. GloaeeBter, formerly Olanege, from A. S. Obii- 

iffe, the isle of Olan. See Bosworth, 

ORE, a termination of local names in Hindustan, as Vellore, 
Nellore, Coimbatore, Tanjore, properly, Vellur, Nellur, Kayam- 
batdr, Tanja-iSr, is a oonruption of the Tanu oor. Tel. and 
Kam. drw, Mai. ^ a village, a town, a oonntiy. 

OREGON {onygw). This name^ as applied to both the 
river and the conntry, arose solely from the statement of the 
traveller Carver, that when, on the Upper Mississipi, he heard of 
a great rWer in the interior, flowing westwards, he called it 
the Oregon or Oiegan, i. e. river of the West. Others saj 
the Oi^on territoiy derives its name from er^oao, a Spanish 
word ibr wild marjoram (the or^oiiiifli vufyare of Umueoa), 
whieh grows abnndantlj on the western coasts of the American 
continent. 

ORELLANA {ohrel-yahnah), a river of S. America, named 

after its discoverer, a Spaniard. 



ORI£L COLLEGE Oiford. £dw. UI. having bestowed on 
this eoBege a hurge messuage called La Oriole^ the eommnni^ 
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Mooved to it. This, says HaDam, most bm been £slii^;insbed by 

some stately porch or vestibule of consequence sufficient to give an 
appellation to the edifice. The word oriel is found written in O. Fr. 
orioli in O. £ng. oriol, oriell, oryal, arjfoUi and in Low L. orio- 
hmtm Nam says that as its primaiy aense was a pent-boose or 
eoveredway, tbe name may be ftom 8az« ooer-Mm, tooofer, and 
tbat cioet-heli, by diaion (fer-Mlt n an establkbed English word, 
meaning to cover oyer. Others derive oriel from L. aurea mda, a 
golden hall ; or from areoj a yard, court, &c., thus, area, areola, 
oteolay oreol, Oriol. The Fr. aureole is a crown with which 
painters and sculptors adorn the images and statues of sainf% 
from tmreUa^ a crown of gold. 

OBKNEY8, a group of idands lying N.E. of Scotland. Pom- 
ponins Mela mentions them under the name of Oreades; and tbcy 
are said to have received the latter appellation from a promontory 
in Caithness, which Ptolemy calls Cape Orcas. Armstrong de- 
lives Orkneys from Gael, orc-innia, " the isle of whales,** from 
ore a whal^ inmt an island^ and he qootes Milton, " the haunt of 
aedaand and sea-mew's dang.*' (Conf. L. Gr. ^fvya,) 
See also Meh^ lib. ii. c. S, lib. iii. c. 6 ; Ffiny, lib. iv. c. 16. 

ORLEANS (o//a-ow^), acity of France. It takes its name from 
the Emperor Aurelian, who either founded or rebuilt it. "La beaute 
et la commodity de sa situation engagdrent TEmpereur Aur^lien 
^ angmenter oette ville, et It lui donner son nom. U I'^rigea 
mtee en at^ de sorte qn'on Tappela Anrdiana CSvitas on 
Amdianum, en sons^tendant oppidum** (Lamartniih^,) 

ORPHIB^ a parish co. Orkney, Scotland ; formerly Orfer, 
said to be a word of Norwegian origin, signifying fire land, or 
mossy soil. 

ORPINGTON, in Kent» probably of Sax. mpin, the phmt 
growing there in great plenty* and fiMy a town. (Bailey.) 

OBTON, CO. Westmoreland ; a contraction of Overton, i. e. 
Sear-Overton. See Scar. 

ORWELL, a parish in Kinross, Scotland, said to take its 
appellation from a property on the banks of Loch Leven. It was 
formerly written Urwell, which some derive from Gad. ur, new* 

o 2 
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greoi, Mfeareadnee; ''agnenor letiied aliiation,*' an ixitop- 
pretatioDpecoIiariy tppIieiUeto Uiepfope^ of Orwdl, and the 
old aituation of Uie diiiidi. (Simt. Jee. 8eoi,) 

06B0RNE, Isle of Wight. Carisbrooke Castle was lormeilj 

the residence of the Fit2-Osbornes, lords of the Isle of Wight. 
Perhaps Osborae House may derive its name from this family, 
who may have been ongiiiallj from Oaborn, formerly Oasborn^ 
ia Yorkahire ; or fimm aome other homrme of the (hue, the name 
of aefcval nreia in HS^glf^- 

OSTEND, i e. the eaal end (of the kingdom); from Bem. 
O09t east, einde end. 

0SWT:STRY, CO. Salop. On this spot, says Pennant, in 642 
was fought the battle between the Christian Oswald, king of the 
Northumbrians, and the Pagan Penda, king of the Mercii, when 
Oswald waa defeated and kwt hia life. It ia probaUe that the 
Britons bestowed on the spot where the battle was lbii|^t the 
name of SMM A^, or the long fidd or combat, from the obstinacy 
of the cooiiict. The Saxons for a considerable time retamed the 
name of the place where the action was fought, with the addition of 
their own vernacular word feld^ or felth, a field ; as Maser- 
fieldt Materfelth, oormptly Masa/eld. In at\er days, the name 
became entirely Saafion, and, from the late ni the kin^ was styled 
Oswald's Tre^ now Oswestry ; by the Welsh Tendered CSroes* 
(hwaUi, « Oswald's cross.** 

OTAHEITE {otMte) or TAHITI (tahe'te), an ishmd in the 
S. Pacific Ocean. The name may come from ta-hi ta-hi i. e. 
alone alone, or sea sea, i. e. quite by itself, or all surrouuded by 
the sea; or from /o-Aa ta-i a sea pboe; or ie-JU-to, dd« 
anoent. 

OTTERFORD, OTTERTON, MOUNT OTTERT, QTTERT 
ST. MARY, 00. Devon, derife their name from the River Otter, 
which rises near the village of Otterford, and flows past Honiton, 
Ottery St. Mary, and Otterton. 

GUDE {pod or owd), more correctly Ayodh, from Sans. 
a-yodhyd, not to be warred against, a not, yutUk, fight. That 
the Gotba, Gotas, Godas, Gothi, GetK, Jntes, Iotas, latas. 
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Gytas, GeataSj Ytas, Wights, Wihts, Wyts, Guuihts were the 
same people, seems probable. Dr. Bosworth says the name of the 
Goih9 impliei <<biaye wairion;" and T/m, 0^ta§, "nfenout 
wanbra'*— the Jutea. All iheae worda may oome ftmn Sax. 
ffuth, war» battle, fight, from Sana, yudh, yodh» Vnm the aame 
root we may have Goth-land, GK>tha*borg, Jut-land, and Wight 
(Isle of), (roih-land is the name of the island and of that part 
of Sweden which the Goths took possession of. The northern 
Germans pronoonce ^ as y ; thus they call Goth-land, yot-land» 
The Gotba, Ytaa, or Jutea landed in Jutland, which waa firat 
called Ytaland or Gytaland, ainoe contracted by the Danea into 
JyUand or GyDand, pronounced yuUamd, The Jutea, Ytaa, or 
Wights landed in the Isle of Wight, whence that island was first 
called Ytaland and Gytaland ; in L. Fecta and Vectis, Anc. Brit. 
Gwieh, A. S. TFect, also mkt, Wiht-land, Wiht-ea, i. e. the 
land or island of the Wjts, Ytas, Gytas, or Jutea. Conf. Pers. 
kkodd^ God, lord, commander; joud in Joudpote $ ead^ in Gad- 
wallader; Gael. calA, battle. Com. ead^ Ir. eath^ G. ea#, Baaq. 
encKd, id.; HcIk gadh, a troop; Gr. a^ya^ott braTe, good; 
M. Groth, Guth, Goth, God ; A. S. God, God, good ; Ice. Gud, 
God, ffudur, battle, good ; Eng. God, and good. It is not impro- 
bable that the primitiye idea of God among the Groths was that 
of a warrior ; if so, good comes from God, 

OUNDLE, CO. Northampton, a corruption of Ayon'a Dale, 
'«daleof the ATon." 

OUSE (owe), the name of several rivers in Engtond, but espe- 
cially of one in Northamptonshire ; from A. S. Um, TFusa, cor- 
rupted from Anc. Brit, isca, water. See IscA. 

OY£B» in local names, sometimes means a bank, as Brown- 
over ; from Am S. iffeTf margin, brink, bank, ahore, from i^er, 
over, abore^ the ahore or atrand being over or higher than the 
water. 

OVERYSSEL {—U'sel), a province of Holland, named from 
its situation on the other side of the river Ysael, which separates 
it from Gelderland. (D. orer, over, beyond.) 

OWHYHEE', or HAWAII, the largest of the Sandwich 
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Islands, is a mass of lava, and contains several lofty volcanic 
mountains. The name may come from Ao-o-a hot^ va-i^ water^ 
liquid, or vaki place, ffthva-i^, ko-vad'H, means a sobterraneoos 
place* hell. 

OXFORD, found written^ Omford, Ozonalbffd» Ozeneford» 
Ozineford* Ozneford, Oxneforda and Ozeneforda. Some deriTO 

the name from A. S. oxna of oxeUf /ord a ford, from there having 
been a ford or passage for oxen across the Thames here ; and in 
confirmation it is said that the place was called by the ancient 
Britons RidhofeH, a word having the same import as the Saxon 
name. The name, howerer* is more piobablj % eorrnption of 
Onae-ford or Uak-fbrd* i.e. the ford of the GNiae or Uak* ftom 
Ane. Brit Uca, water. A small island in this river, called Osn^ 
or Ouseney, likewise takes its name from the Ouse. The Welsh 
call Oxford, Rhydychen, ford of oxen, also Rhydwysg^ ford of the 
Wysg, or Ouse ; and Caer- Wytogg &c. See Isca, Ouse, and 
Thakm. 



PACIFIC OCEAN, so called because originaUy« but erro- 
neously, supposed to be free from storms. 

PADERBOBN, a dt/j of Westphalia, on the foKmor rivnlet 
called the Pader. The origin of the terms Fisder, F^idera, Pads, 
or Padni^ is treated at length by Gobelinns Persona, iriio thinks 
that Charlemagne, or perhaps the Saxons who followed him into 
Italy, where they had seen the River Padus or Po, may have 
given this name to the Pader, which has, like the Po, thre^ 
sources. Lamartinidre says the Pader may have been named 
for the same reason as the Padus or Po, yia* from the tcees called 
jmmIi growing npon its banks. See also Plio. lib. iii c 16 s 
Lucan, lib. iv. 134, and too. Po. 

PADSTOW, a seaport in Cornwall. According to Borlase, a 
monastery was founded here in 513 by St. Petroc ; and iu ancient 
documents this place is called Patrickstowe and Petrocstowe, 
whence the present name has been corrupted. A.thelsta9 named 
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the town after himself, Athelstowe, which name it rotalntd WitO 
1552, when it resumed that of Padstow« 

PAIXUA, a dtj of Itel/, &om It. FadoHh a comptum of its 
Latin name Pataiium* See Batatia and PAiaAv* 

PAISLEY (jptu^'U), a town in Seotland. The name ii Ibond 
written Puseleht, Paasdeth, Passelay, Ptoaelet, and Paslay, and 
in a charter of David I. Passelith ; the latter being the earliest 
form of the word. Some derive Paisley from Anc. Brit, pai-gel- 
ktitk, "moist pasturey' or bat-leek, Gael, bae-leac, "the flat 
■tone shoal," a name rappoicd to have heen applied to a ledge 
of lock running acfoas the diannel of the riw hoe. lir« Wm. 
Kenv of Paisley, says legk or ley ie Allow groond, and poit peace, 
and piea peas, whence Paielea or Pmeley, the lea of peace ; 
Peselet or Pesley, the peas-lea. If the latter be the correct 
etymology, the name would signify " lea ground which had borne 
peas." Local names alluding to peas, wheat, barley, beans, and 
other crops, are found in andent records, in combination with 
kiphe or lay, and afford a enrioiia iUnatntion of the vegetaUea 
cultivated in eaily times. The only argument againit the deil* 
▼ation from pais, peace, is that history is silent respecting the 
conclusion of a peace at this place. See Stat, Acc. Scot. There 
appears to have existed a Paisley in Gloucestershire, another Uk 
Sussex, and other places in which Pauley formed the first part 
of ^aame. 

PALBRMO; ia IKflOyi a e eti upii on of Bavcpiuc, m ancient 
city that occupied ite sile. The name meane ** coBwni snt ae a 

harbour/' from iray all, e?ery, road for ships, naval sta- 

tion, harbour. 

PALESTINE, the ancient Philistia or Pahmtinas named 
foraa the Prieetinca or Philietinca, who poaacaaed a grail part of 
it. In it ia written n»>« P'lMall^ wUdi tiie B^^ 
Jonea tiaaalalea <*llie kndof wandeifiB,'' IhiB |mIM to fo^ 

EUdop. to wander, emigrate. Gesemns says that the Greek name 
IIa/wZ4 7T»Vr was applied by most aooeot writers to the whole laud 
cf the Israehtes. 
PALL MAU^ fonnd wriUea Pell Mail and PaOc llaiUe« a 
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street ia London, to called from its having once been the plaoe 
for plajring the game called '* pall mall," a sort of ^me in which 
a ball is driven through an iron ring by a mallet. (/oAiuofi.) 
From O. Fr. p altmmU p aille m mlle , or It. pmUmMfH^t firom It. 
pdUm firom L. jnlv^ a btll ; It. MolUb, from maUmtf a hanmier. 
" Pakmmit noo pires appeknaii aba k jen de mafl.** (Jfauve.) 
**PeU MeU (q. A. pdUre maUeo, to drite with a mallet), the 
place for exercising this game in St. James*s Park, and also a 
street near it. Palle MaiUey a game where a round bowl is with 
a mallet stmck through a high arch of iron, standing at either 
end of aa aUey* as in St. James's Fisrk." (Bodey^) 

PALMYRA, so etUed bj the Oreekt and Romans; in Scrip- 
tore *'Tadmor in the wilderness $" bj Josephnsi Flilmira and 
Thadamor ; in the Septoagint copies, Theodmor and Thedmor ; 
by the Arabs and Syrians, Tadmor, Tadmnr, and Tatmor. 
The origin of these names is uncertain. The author of the 
Description of Palmyra calls it Palmira, which he derives from the 
pabsM shoot it, and he snpposes it to be the translation of a Heb. 
word importing a palm. HaOey derives it from attAfwc, wfaidi 
Hesjchios interprets a king or lather, or from Ua^uryi^t tn 
Egyptian god. Seller disagrees, " for what,** says he, " had the 
gods of Egypt to do so near the banks of the Euphrates?" He 
derives the word from rakfjir} a Persian shield, and with some 
authority and piobabiUty, rejecting the fantastic mythology 
of Matela» who says it was called Palmyn, fia to itaXu iMigaw 
(patai morm) yi mo^oi xoijuugy ttft FaXto^, becaose Darid 
slew Goliath there.'* The etymology of Tadmor is stiQ move 
doobtful. Schultens says that in the text it is written Tamor 
and in the margin Tadmor. He considers Tamor to have been 
the usual name of this place for softness' sake, and that it 
refers to tamar, the palm-tree, with which it abounded. He 
supposes also, that originally in Arab, it was not written Tadmor 
bat Tatmor, and so he finds it in the Arab. G00. £«r., aa 
if one shoold say ''pelmifrroos," palm-bearing; the i being 
softened into df. The alteration of this name he ascribes 
to the Romans, who, on finding the place called Tadmor or 
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•IfaiaMNi to its pilm trees, PaQmim, whence Fahnjnu (See 

Philo. Trans. No. 117, p. 85; No. 218, p. 161; Schuitens 
Toc Tadiiu»i aod Seller, Hist. P^jnu) Gesenios says Tad- 
aor » nai edled Iff tiie Anbt^^ faihwi, pnMlf Ibr 
"BA. inyv\ "dfy of palms," hence 6r. TlaXfi:&pa and noXaipa, 
Palmyra. So^ wke versa, the Arabs call Palma, a citj of Spain, 
Tadmtr, 

PAMPLONA or PAMPELUNA, chief dty of NaTirra, in 
Spain, is said to hawt been built aAer the death of Scrtoiiiit and 
the defeat of hit partf, bj Fompcj, who oaHed it BDinpeiopolie» 
L e. the MAic or etij of Fompej. The Aubt, who took it in 

the beginning of the tenth century, corrupted the uame to 
Bamblona, of which Pamplona is a further corruption. Strabo 
styles it Pompelon, " as though PompciopoUs," and PUny (viii. 3) 
calls its inhabitanta Pompdonenses. 

PANJ£0&A« a moantttnons diatriot in Afghaniatin ; lirom 
Pen. pmp fires, Poahto kar a hooae. 

PANTHEON, Ptoia, named after that at Rome; ftmn Gr. 
twUiov (iray all, 9foc God), a temple or edifice dedicated to aD 
the gods. The Pantheon in Paris is therefore more appropriately 
designated than that in London. 

PARADISE (Fr. partuUs, lU paradiso, Sp. and Port, paraito), 
fiom L* parmdinu. Or, ira^tiroc, a paiadise, alao a pleaanie 

garden; from Arab, ^^^jy JirdmM (pi. faradU), which 
Richardson translates a garden, vineyard, paradise, name of se- 
yeraL delightful places. Gesenios gives also Heb. otid pheredea, a 
garden^ a plantation ; Armen. panhi, a garden doae to a honae^ 
hud ont and planted for nae and ornament; Sana* pandS^a, 
paradtga, high ground, well tilled, a region of auipaasing beauty; 
and he aaya the Greek word is properly used for the plantatione 
and menageries which used to surround the palaces of Persian 
kings. 

PARANA (para'na), one of the principal rivers which con- 
tribute to form the Bio de k Plata, in 8. America. Farani, in 
Bnoilianf means *' the sea ;'^ paraiUi oed, ** the great aea." 
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PARIS. The origin of this name is involYod in obscurity. 
At a vemote period* a wandering tribe* eettliiig upon the banks 
ef die Seini^ boflt on the ialand nonr eaUed La Git^ a munber of 
hate, whkb aerred aa a aatmal ftrtieaa } thia thcj called Lntetii^ 

fit>in Celt, louton-hezi "dwelling of the waters/* and themselvea 
Parisii. Some derive Paris from Celt, bar or par, a frontier or 
extremity ; others derire Paritii from pargs, irom par, a sort of 
ahipb piye (in eompoa. ye) men, i. e. ship-men or aailora ; or from 
jMT and ywyt* ''one kiiows»" "it is known," i.e» a derer people, 
akilftil in navigation. Ce peuple occupait ka deoz borda do 
h Seine, et, profitant de Pavantage de aa aitmitioo, il ftisait mi 
grand commerce par eau." (Bescherelle.) Lemon, quoting del, 
Voc,, says, in anc. Armoric, Paris was called JBarriSj from being 
the residence of the twelve judges, or the head seat of justice for 
a great district; and 6ar meana a place for the administiation of 
joaticeb m Gr. fiaptt is a court of jnatice. Tlie Gr. fiapit or 
fiapiQ has the fidlowing meanings :^An Egyptisn vessel; a 
ship, yacht, canoe ; a tower, castle, palace, house. Csesar (lib. 
vi. c. 3) calls Paris, Lutetia Parisiorum ; Strabo (lib. iv. 194), 
Luteda $ Am* Marcellinus (lib. xy. c. 11), Lutecia, and Castellum 
Psriaioram; and it has also been designated Tiniwtia. The 
derivation of Litieiw from Atfuai, clay, loam, mod ; or of Porim 
or Pmrkim from Phnia, eon of Priam, la ridicnloiia. ThatPtois 
was named from its inhabitants, the Parisii, there cannot be a 
doubt ; and, indeed, in some Latin authors, the place itself is 
called Parisii. 

PAROPAMI'SAN MOUNTAINS, in India. The name is 
said to be from JMT and pam, «<hill" and "flat;"' the region 
anrand consiatii^ of flaMipped hiUa (Mm^. Jfarlm). 

PARRET, a river in Devon and Somerset, is said to take its 

name from William de Perrot, who came over to England from 
Armorica in 95 7> and obtained some lands upon its banks ; but it 
was formerly called the Pedder, and in A. S. Pedreda, Pedrida, 
or Pedridan, whence probably its preaoit appellation. Ita A. 8. 
name may have bm derived from itaorignudCeltie name. Intbe 
W., pedryd means a ^piadrate, pedrydan, that wiudi extends fimr 
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diffBrent wajs ; and tbis mer may have been naaied *' Pedrjd " hj 
the ancient Britona, beeanae it had four aoorees or fiwir tribaUries. 

PA8SAU (jpoMom), a town of Bamia, on die I)ianbe;'m 
L* ^MUid mitten Pitavia, Baaasfia, Fitfafinra, and Baaaafiam. 

Some anthon derhre the name from Tent, pass a pass, passage, 
aw an isle; but as the place was also called Batava Castra, the 
name is more probablj derived from a cohort of the Batavi who 
fought with the Romanit, and bad a camp bere. Batava* fiatavia» 
FUavia. Fiaaana, Fkaaawa* Vnttm, Plusan. 

PATAGONIA^ a diatiiet in 8. Amariea. Ita aatita naina waa 
Cbiqna. When Ferdinand IfageOan, by wbom it waa diaoovwed, 
aaw the giant-like people at Port St. JulHen, he called the eountry 
Patagonia, or land of the Patagons. The Sp. patagdn is a large 
clumsy foot. See also Davity, Am6r. Merid., 143* 

PAT AM, PATTAN, PUTTUN. FATNA, ia nam of plaoea 
in Hindo8tan« ia the Sum, patUmot a towB^ a eitj } aa fleringpi- 
patam; primly 8ii-B|U[^pattanni» ''the aity of the difina 
Tiahnn." 

PATERNOSTER ROW, London, familiarly known as the 
Row, so called, because of stationers or text- writers that dwelt 
there, who wrote and sold all sorts of books then in use, namely 
ABC, with the Pater nosierf Ave, Creed* QiaMi^ {Stow,} 

PATNA, a dty of Hindnaton. Tba Sana. pttUtma ia a towq, 
eity ; " whence PatM in Jkkut^ JhUiun m BMh, fto*, aa bauig 
Me city, or one deaeniog the appellation.'' (WUum,} 

PECKIIiVM (pekkum), Surrey, in Domesday found written 
Pecheham and Pecham. The historian derives the name from its 
aitoation ; from A. S. peac^ a peak, ham, a viUi^; a dwelling 
on the peak or summit of a hill/' 

P££f^ puue;. pille; p^l«» P£le;» f£Tli^ peiu^ 

PAILE, in local naniea in Gnat Bfitvn» meana a fbrtifieatioi^ 
properly of earth y fnmAflc. Brit. Com. and Ctanl. pill, a atvoog* 
hold, fortress, secure place. Small towers, usually square, of 
several stories in height, existing in Scotland, chiefly in the 

are called Piili. Tbeie ia 
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th^fik of Foodimj (ibviid written POk of Foddiaj or FonUii^), 
m cMde m¥miem,hmeuMtti and M CHtkb Uoof Man; 
Fdl in Defon, Ae., fte. 

PEERLESS POOL, St. Luke's, London. «' Immcdiatelj 
behind this hospital," says Pennant, " is Peerless Pool, in name 
altered from that of Perillou* Pond, so called, says old Stow 
(Survme, 18), from the nomberof yontht who bad been drowned 
in it in twinuntng. In onr time it bai^ at gnat cipenae^ been 
aouferted into the finest and most spadoos bathing place now 
known, where persons may enjoy thai manlj and nseftd e ae r ds e 
with safety. Here is also an excellent covered bath, a large 
pond stocked with fish, a small library, a bowling green, and 
every innocent and rational amusement ; so that it is not without 
reason that the proprietor hath bestowed on it the present name.*' 

FEI-HO (p^i^h « riw of China which rises near the Great 
WaUand flows east of Fekin. The name mesne **irtiita rim; " 
from Chin, pth, pei, white, dear, ko a river.) 

PE'KIN', the capital of China, from Chin. Fth-king, "the 
northern court," in contradistinction to Nan-king (Nankin), "the 
southern court." The Cochin Cliinese call Pekin» Bac-kimh, 
and Nankin, Naw^kmJL Bae means north* nasi south. 
KM is lit. gnat* and the Chin. kUig, great, lofty, extensive. 
Others say Nanking or Kiangning is situated in a valley watered 
by the great river of Kiang. Pekin is divided into two parts, the 
Zin-TcheoUf *« city of the throne," the town of the Tatars ; and 
Watlo-Tcheou, " external town," the town of the Chinese. 

PELOPONNESUS* in ane. geog. a celebrated peninsula, 
comprehending the most southern part of Greeoo, and now called 
the Blorea. The original name appears to have been Apia, fiom 
Kmg Apia, Pefa^pomiemia (ncXoirot^o-oc) means ** the island of 
Pclops," a hero, who, emigrating from Asia, took possession 
of the country and gave it his name. From JlgAotJ/ Peiops, k^o-oc 
an island. 

PEMBROKE (pembrook), a county and town in 8. Wales. 
Qiraldns says "undo Pembrochia caput maritimnm sona^" i. e. 
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says the historian, in W. Penhraich mnr ** iit tlir head of an arm 
of the sea," an explanation which Lcland aeenit to adopt 
ivImi be thus dewribea tlie site of tb« tmm x — Fm- 
broke ttmdith 

bcfyoMd (be towB,creketb aao^ kafaooit pwwiwilrtab (bt 

toane, that standHb m a ymi vunie rokki gitwmd.** Geor^ Owen 
says the name refers to the fertility of the soil ; from pemhro or 
penfrOy *' the head or principal vale" { pen and hro), John 
Lewis, of Manamawan, is of opinion that the real name in 
W. was Fmhrwk^ ''tbe bead of tbe foam," tbe pent-op tide of 
tbe estoaiy briogpog aloiig wMi H a MIS of wbite Ih^ 
Bees diflbt from Owen: bo la^ tbe Erit. term Iro meona 
likewise o region or distiiet ; and fm^ **a bead,** the cad 
or extremity of anything/* and the compoinul word may he 
translated " headland'* or "promontory," which is correctly de- 
scriptive of the locali^. 

PEN, in kwal names in Wales, is tbe W. |»ftt, an extremity^ 
end, bead, snmmit, as Pen AUt, tbe bead of tbe woody aaocnt \ 
Pto Celli or Pten y CeDi, tbe bead of tbe grove \ Pen Derin or 
Pen y Daren, tbe bead of tbe rock ; Pen Lldeb, tbe end of the 
rock ; Pen M6n, the head or extremity of Monn ; Penmorfa, the 
head of the marsh ; Penmynydd, the summit of tlio hill; Pen 
Pont, tbe head of the bridge \ Pentraetli, the end of the sands» 

PEN, in looal names in Cornwall, is a Corn, word meaning 
tbe bead," also a bill," tbns, Ptadanret, tbe bead of tba oak- 
field; Pendennis, the peninsula or fortified headlands Penglaze, 

the green head, also nom. fftni. ; Pcnhale, the head of the moor, 
also nom. fam. ; Penkevel, the horse-head, also nom. fam. ; Pen- 
nance, the head of the plain or valley ; Penpol, the head of the 
pool, well, pit, or lake ; Penrice, the head of the fleeting ground i 
Penrose, the bead of the TaUey. See also Pnif myw, et seq. 

PE'NANG, an idand near tbe Straito of Ifalacea, formerly 
Ftaley Ptaang and Prinee of Wales's Isbmd i fimn Mai. 
ptdau or pido an island, p{nang tbe areca not ; P^ 
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Piiuuig, anct-iiat iikuid ; Pdlmi Piiaii^ plantein ialand ; Fdlaa 
Bibit ho^ isbnid* 
PENDARTES^ FENDENNIS,- PENROSE, fte. See Pkw. 

PENMACHNO, a village in N. Wales, named from its 
sitaation near the source of the River Machno. See Pen. 

PENMAENMAWR', a moantiiii orerhangbg the sea, co« 
Caenarvoo, N.Walet. The name means "a great pile of atone on 
Uie top of a hSSlp" hem W. pern a sommit* auwn a atone, Mvr 
great. 

PENNSYLVANIA, one of the United States of America ; 
named from Wm. Penn, who settled there in 1681. 

P£NKYN, in Cornwall; <<the head of the river, channel 
or pfomontorj." (Com.) 

PENTISB', a YiUage in Cornwall; "^the headland " (Com.). 
The W. P«ii>7Vf Uoegr means the *Mand's end of England ; " 
Fen-tir Ceinion, Cape Clear, in Ireland. 

PENTREF, or PENTRE, in local names in Wales, is the W. 
pentref, the head of a township, & village, a hamlet ; also the out- 
akirt or snborb of a city ; from pen head, chie^ capital, tref a 
dweUmgplaoe, homestead, hamlet, townships town; as Pentrs 
Rhyd Fendigaid, the village of the blessed ibrd ; Pentre Hobjn, 
PentrefD61; Pentre Voelas, &e. 

PENZANCE', a seaport of Cornwall; '«the holy headland," 
ftom a chapel dedicated to St. Anthony, which formerly stood 
near the pier. Pryce translates it "head of the bay." 

PERA, a suburb of Constantinople^ derives its name from Or. 
^pei beyond, ftom its porition with regard to Gakta, another 
suburi». The Turkish name is Mrt-ySl-dgJiMe, which signifies 
the place where four roads meet. Tophane, a third suburb, has 
its name from the cannon-foundry there ; from Turc. top-JsAdnak, 
from top a cannon, khdnah^ a place. 

PiiRE-LA-CHAI8E (pair-laMkayM) takes its nsme ftom a 
French Jesuit, a ikTonrite and confnsor of Louis XIV . He died 
in 1709, and the site of his house and grounds at Paris is noir 
occupied by this beautiful cemetery. See Maillet ; also llaydu, 
Did. Dates, 
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PEREKOP (jperrykop), the Isthmus of. This Slavonic name 
denotes a cut made through a pIaoe> and is applicable to the 
diteh dog hcr«^ in vemote ages^ aeroas the neek of land at the 
entranee of the Crimea* for the secority of the place* The 
Tatais can it Or and Or Gap! ; the Greeks Taphroa or Taphm. 
(Rees,) Ta<p§og is a trench, ditch. Pallas says the name is 
derived from a Russian word signifying an entrenchment of the 
Isthmus ; that the Tatars call it Or-kapi, " the gate of the line 
or fortification and that the onfy way inlo the Crimea by land 
ia over a hridge and throngh an arehed atone gate» boHi erected 
■ft the aide of the fortreia. See also Be Vldtt Atlaa ; and 
Pcrrand, Crim* 

PERMESSUS, in anc. geog., a river of Boeotia rising at the 
foot of Mount Hehcon. Its modem name is the Panitza. Ae- 
CQfding to aome aathorsy it waa named from Permessns, &ther of 
Aganippe and nas co n secr a ted to the Mnses, who am hence 
aoBMtinies aomaaied ''the Permesndes/' Le Glere derives the 
name lirom Fhcn. pkeer^mgigo, a pnre fbuntahi. Paiwaniaij and 
Tzetzes after him, write hy mistake Termessns for Permessos. 

PERIGORD {perrygor)y a province of France, Its ancient 
inhabitants were the Petrocorii or Petricorii, and their chief city 
waa caUed Petrocoriea, or Petricorinm. Ptolemy, however, caUa 
k Yeanna. The name of this people in the fiftb centnry was 
r hang e d to Petroeordii, and their city was eafled PtetricorcBamy 
firom which both Perigord and also Perigueux, the present name 
of the capital of this province, have been corrupted. 

PERSEPOLIS (Gr.) mentioned by Greek writers after the 
time of Aleiander as the capital of Persia ; firom Uspnt Persia ; 
wsAic 1^ city. 

PBRSHOSEf a maifcet town oo. Worcester. The name is 
varkrasly spelt Persore, Pearshore, and Pershore, and is sup- 
posed by Camden to be from Periscoran, in allusion to the 
numerous pear-trees which grew in the vicinity. 

PERSIA. Some derive Persia or Persis from the name of one 
of its provmceSf Pars or Pars, which at one time constituted the 
dominions of the kings of Persia, and was called by the natives 
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and by learned Mnhammadan writers Itbo. I n the books of Daniel, 
Eadam, kc.» PeniA u nUed oriD parm»t wliieh aoine deme fton 
Afftb. ^y/aroi a horse. Aeeordbg to others PAm(#Vnv) is • 

proper name, and the person bearing it was the son of Arsban, a de- 
scendant of Sbem. The original name of this coantij was pro- 
hablj Port or Para$f which the Aiabs» hafing no ji In their 

Unguage, eoDverted mto Fars. The Pers. has (j^jU fiin, 

Persisy Parthia ; P^** * pud, also Persia. The proTinoe 

of Fars or Faiistan, the ancient Pdrsii^ Is one of the finest In the 
Idngdom. It Is dhrlded Into two distinct portions; theonecsDed 

Gtmiufr, or the hot dhnate or eoontrf ; from Pers. gamiy warm, 
hot ; the other called SarcUir, or the cold country ; from sarti, 
cold. 

PERTH, a Scottish county and city, the latter situated on 
the rigjht hank of the Tay» and found written Bert» Berth, and 
Bertha. The Ust, its most ancient name, may he from Gad. 
Bhat4atha (pron. har-ta), " the height of the Tay.'' See Bhab. 

PETERBOROUGH, co. Northampton; so esUed from an 
abbey and church erected there by Penda and Wilpher, kings of 
the Merci, in honour of St. Peter. {Bailey.) 

PETERWABDEIN Q—va/dine), Hong. PHervdrad, a rock, 
hnilt fortress on the Bsnnbe, in Hnngsiy^ is said to deriia its 
nama fiom Peter the Hermit^ who on this spot marshalled the 
soldiers of the first emsade. (Hnng. m&v nirad, a esstle.) 

PETHERTON, formerly Pedderton, co. Somerset. Both 
N. and S. Petherton are named from their situation on the River 
Parret, anciently called the Pedder or Pedreda, and A. S. tun, an 
inclosure. See Parrkt. 

PHILIPPIy in anc. geog., a town of Macedonia* first named 
Credma% and afterwarda Dstns. Fhifip, fitfher of Aleaander, 
on its captvre« named it after himself. 

PHILIPP0F0LI8, m anc. geog. a town In Thrace, recognised, 
according to Ptolemy, Philip son of Amyntas for its founder or 
restorer. From Gr. I'iAjwoc, Philip, iroPuc a city. 

PUCENICIA, or PHCENICE, in anc. geog., a coontiy of 
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Tbe Greeks called it also Sjropiienicia, to distingnish it 
ham the eoutijoocapied by the Phceniciaiis ia Africa. Bochart 
derives iSbe name of the Phceniciaiis from Bene^Amak, **mmM at 
Antk/* who are reported to have been fiunoos giants in Fdes- 

tine ; others from Phoenix, a Tjrian, mentioned in fable, or 
from one Phineas, a Hebrew. The most probable deriTation is 
from (poiyi^, the palm-tree, which aboonded in Phcenicia. The 
name Phoenicia is not found in Scripture in the hooka written III 
Hdnewj hot aoXj in those of which the original Is In Gfcek, aa 
Hie Ma cca be e s and the books of the New Testament. Tbe 
Heinew always reads Canaan, See Philo, lib. i. 6.36 ; SjncelL 
152 ; Steph. Byzan. ; Matt. xv. 22 ; Boduurt, Geog. Sacr. p. 349 j 
also Calmet and Gesenius. 

PIACENZA (pe-a-chen'tsa), Fr. Plaiianee, L. Plaeeniia, • 
town of Italy. Gioero calla it Plaesntinm Monleipinm* Lamar- 
thneve aays the mhabitants derive its name cither from its 
ddig^tlhl sitaatioD, or fVom its magnificent palace* and straight 
and spacious streets, which make it a pleasant abode. Flacentia 
comes from placeo to please, delight; thns, fh m , pla ffg nij^ 
placentis, Placentia, PlacensSy Piacenza. 

PICCADILLY. Undon. Wheie SadWDe Btieet waa bnflt 
stood Pioeadaia HaD. wheie pieeadiUa$ or twnoTers were sold, 
whidi gave name to the street." (Pennant.) A turnover i* tbi 
name of the broad flat white linen band falling from tbe oeck 
over the jacket, which succeeded in Cromwell's tune to the mflb 
of the preceding reigns. " A pidwdfl," says Bloont^ ««is that 

Toond hem or the several diriaioDa aet logedier aboQt the skirt of 
« garment or odier thmg; alao a kmd of stiff coUar made in 
6ahkm of a band ; hence, perhaps, the famous ordinary near 
St. James's, caUed Pickadilly, took denomination, becanae it waa 
then the utmost or skirt house of the aohoriM*" Others 
that "one Higgins, a tailor, who huiU it, got moat of hia estate W 
pi«k^ » the laat age wew mnch worn in England.'' 
-The wort jHcar^- says Cmmingham, " occurs in Ben Jonson 
and several of onr old dramatic writers." According to Gifod. 
It IS a dim. of picca (8p. and It.) a spearhead, and was given 
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to this article of foppery from a fancied resemblance of its 
stiffeDed plaits to the bristled points of a qiear. 

PIEDMONT ipeedmmi). It. fimmmie, a distriei of Noithm 
Italy fofnuBg part of tha Sariinan States^ is named from its aitna- 
tion at the foot of tbe moontaiiis; from It. pii di mmde, fool 
of mountain." 

PIERIA, in anc. geog., a district of Macedonia and birth- 
place of the Muses^ whence they are called Pierides. Le Clerc 
derives Uis^ia from a Phcen. word signifying " tongue," ** fruit* 
foliiasa*" Hetiod (Theog. line 81) mentions tiie Pierian grovi^ 
and makes Mnemosyne, which in Greek mesMS wtemtny, the 
mother of the Moses. 

PIKE, in local names in Lancashire, means a peak, summit, 
as Riviugtou-Pike, Clongh-Pike. 

PILL, in Glostershire, means the mouth of a brook, as Uorse- 
jfSm, Cow-pill, Oldbniy-pillf all on the Serern. See Onnerod^ 
Arch. Tol. 29, p. 10. 

PILLY, PULLTj a tenmnation of local munes in India* as 
CSondapilly, may be another orthography of Poly, q. t. 

PIMLICO. " Tlie derivation of this word is explained from 
the following passage in a rare (if not unique) tract, entitled 
Ifewes/rom MoguUm, 1598 : — ' Have at thee, then, my merrie 
hoyes, and hey for old Ben Pimlieo's nat-browne.' Pimlico 
kept a place of entertauimeiit in or near Hozton^ and waa ode- 
hmted fbr his nut-brown ale. The plaee seems afterwards to 
hsTe been called by his name, and is constantly mentioned by 
our early dramatists. In 1609 a tract was printed, entitled 
Pimiyco, or Runne Red Cap, *tu a Mad World at Hogsdon, 
Isaac Heed (Dodsley*s Old Plays, ed. ColUer, viL 51) says, * A 
place near Chelsea is still called Pimlico^ and was resorted to 
within these fern jetn, on the same aoeomit as the former at 
Hog!idon.* Pimlloo is still, I believe, celebrated for its fine ale." 
{Bimhault,) " It seems, from a passage in Lord Orrery's Letters, 
that there was a place called Pemlicoe in Dublin. PimUco in 
Dublin still ezists* as will be seen by reference to Thom's Irish 
JXmmute, where we find ' Pimlico, from Coombe to TripoIL' " 
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PISA, acixT afTiimiT. PDMni&, Ptoo^ 

Strabo ad Hbt asne Kb hmnoi^ hx a cokonr ^cn 
Ilierz, a dtr of EbiaMipnaBs. IW F^ks ios cdM Pisa* 
Alphras, after tbe bbbv of ibe ttw apoa idnc^ ibe Greek dnr 
was sitoated. Tire3(^^B.x. sars 

See also PEn. Eb. m. c 5 ; Polrb, Eb. 5. c 27 ; PttiL £b. m. c 1 ^ 
Tirg. Georg. iiL 19 ; m. 61M. 

PISEK {pesei'), a town of Bobemia, named from its siraaooB. 
Puek is a Boh. word, sigxufring •* sand." 

PISPORT, OD the MoseDe, in Germans, cdebrated (or its 
Tinejards. The name is said to be from Pisomis Portm^ " The 
gate of Piso." 

PIT is frequently found in local names in Scotland. In most 
instances it is the Gael, pit, pite, a pit or hollow (Ir. pit, ^'.pyd, 
D. put)y from Sax. pit, or pyt, from L. pwtnu, a pit, well, 
from puto, to clean out, from Sans, puth, to wound, to cut. 
Among other names are the following : — Pittencrief, Pilfirrauc, 
Pitliver, Pitdinnie, Pitconochie, Pitcorthie, Pitreavie, Pitathcrii*. 
In the Grampian range is a tremendous hollow, which tho i 
sants call Piht-an-diabhol, i.e., the devil's hole. Pitsih/o t 
"a hollow shell," from pit, and tliffe a shell . 

PITEA, a sea-port on the Pitea Elv or river, m 
Sweden. Lulea, Tornea, Umca, and many other j' 
dinavia are situated on rivers of the same n 
letter in these words is the Scand. na, a river, 
haps the primary meaning was that of wafrr. 

PLAS, PALAS, in local names in W. 
palcu, a palace ; asPl^ Gwyn, the whit, 
the new mansion. 
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PLIXLUOfOX, • moDntain in Wales, bet«f«n tbe counties 
of Cardigan and MoDtgomerr. The name is found written 
Flvmilimon and Plimillimon, corruptions of Ptm-iMw^, '*Th« 
five-peaked mountains,^' from W. pum for jntmp, fire, llMum a 
point, peak, or cooe. 

PLUMBE, FLUMP. A woody place, or a dump of trees, is still 
called " Plump " in tbe N. of England. See Plumptan P^ert^ 
by Thos. Stapleton, 1839, Surtees Sodetj ; also too. LrND. 

PLYMOUTH, situated at tbe bead of a baren formed bj tbe 
conflux of tbe rivers Tam&r and Plym witb tbe sea. 

PLYMPTON' ST. MAURICE, commonly called Plymptoo 
Maurice or Plympton Eari, named from its sitaati<m on tbe 
Plym ; or ratber on a brook wbicb flows into tbat river. Xear 
Rympton is Plymstock. 

PO, L. Padut^ a river of Italy. Metradorus, a Gred^ autbor 
quoted by Pliny (lib. iii. c. 16), says tbis river takes its name 
from tbe trees growing near its source, wbidi distil pitcb, and 
wbicb are called padi in tbe old Gfaulisb language. 

POITIERS {pwoy'te-c), one of tbe oldest towns in France, 
and occupying tbe site of Lemonum, tbe cbief town of a Celtic 
people called tbe Pictones or Pictavi, mentioned by Ciesar. Tbe 
name was subsequently cbanged to Pictones or Pictavi, whence its 
present appellation, and also tbat of Poitou, tbe province. Tbe 
Pictavi may bave been tbe same witb tbe Picts, in GaeL 
Piocaieh. 

POL, in local names in Cornwall, is a Com. word, signifring 
tbe top, tbe bead ; also a well, a pit, a pool, a miry place, dirty, 
clayey, &c ; tbus, Poldew, black pool ; Polglase, Polgliz, tbe 
green top, or green pool ; Polgrean, Polgrene, Polgrouan, tbe 
gravel pits ; Polgueul, tbe top of tbe field ; Polwbele, the pool 
work. 

POLDER. In Holland and Belgium a polder is a tract of 
low land reclaimed from tbe sea by means of high embank- 
ments. (D.) 

POLGOOTH, POLGOTH, POLCOTH, in Coruwall. >Jo^ 
translate this " the old pool ; others "the old pits." 



of tike riTer ;** firam Cam. pai a pwi. "^mb 
POLT, a terminatinn of locad. imma jl 
is 1 corrupdaii of die Tim, Mai. 
Tillage. 

a manmng jiuf ime Tt - 
Shr. name Famarn ; ^ apan* aMr? "iie jh. i*" 

POXDICHERaX * niwa in ♦ 
perij FuAuAeri^ mem Tdla^ v 
new, cii^' a tawn^ villafle* hamipt. 

PONT, in local lampn in Wales. 

pmtk to TOy podia \^miL : aa Prsr 
the conihrx of the QAdlrn, -w n 
bridge of the cauidmn v P^nr j ^lara, w Br 
of the den ; Pane j l^fnacb. :iie 
PONT ArDEMEBt . mmt -i 
mmndj, Lje wntss 
Aodemer sve Le Pumii ie 
its name from, the ^mt or indu^ 
bccB bmlt :r jnorawl bw 
it oa^c a be 

■or tnBribtii in L. 
See St. Omul. 
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Oob£ Oiisb« 

COontrv alcuiided with n.bt ns, ajiJ liie Fiian. botno, a filbert, 
becomes bv permutation pontuSf a name which was aflerwarj^s 
T|rff**^ to the adgbbouuig sea, and in ume to all aeas ; hmL tlie 

iM tbe M^, MCM %j iff Mt ppoWk. Th» Snke m 
cdled caplMliedlf FMn, or mC* Vo^ gpiiii^ 
anlnoirB to the dweflen on its dioTCs; ood the wMe atcal 

of coast-line, as Strabo informs us, was aucieuily called Poutus. 
See Bochart: Pbakg. lib. L c 10 ; Strabo I. xiL p. 372 ; 
Vmm. Hist. 

FOOL, POOLE, POLE, a bml BOMS m fiaglaMi, M oUnt 
tiioW.jiBflLCan.^or fti^ (O. G. jiAdL 8«. M 
lee. fMOr a puddle, Mao. wai Plot. jmoI; D. poe/ puddle^ 

marsh ; Dau. po/ a marsh ; Arm. fomT)^ a pool, from L. palut 
standing water, bog, marsh, pool. Thus, Liverpool, Fla^pool; 
JBradpole, ** broad pool Poole. Dorset ; Beedypoul, Brit, fiadi* 
pole, from rhedeg-ptcU, - §ammg pool,'* or " tide pooL" 

fOOB, POft^ a £»^pMBl tmuniitM of local 
k the Sad. jy^ pur^ a toivii, city, from Sua. fmrm s iSkm, 
Bjzapoor, Juanpoor, Mulcapoor, Sholapoor, Cawnpoor, properly 
Khanpur, the city of a khan ; Chutterpore (Bundelkhand), which 
receired its name from its founder ; Gbazipoor, the town of 
Ghaa; Joudpoor, the city of nir (Ssns. jmdk for juddk or fmdk^ 
bottle ivtr,i^); Ni^ipoor, flio city of snalMS»l«QB Sons. ii4p«, 
a mkcb a serpent-doty; Ponderpore, properly Buidrapur; 
Scrampore, properly SrMm-pnr, firom Sens, mi, prosperity, 
fbrtone, wealth, goddess of prosperity, also a title of honour, 
and Rama the demi-god ; Sultsnpoor, city of the sultao, the 
name of seyeral towns in India. 

POPOCArEFETL, an aetife toUmumh and the noet dofated 
aDNmntain in Mezioo ; fiom p ppocmd tmokeb • iwwmtww. 
See Tbftl* 
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POET, 
port, id., or 
8p. jmerte), 
L. porttu, fruB the aia 
from Scii&. &bi, DO MB 
(Porchefiter>, 
Langport. 

PORTO moo t 

in tiie ^ 
harbonr." 

PORTBEA,B0 
portet, of tbe pan, 

PORTSMOUTH, 
PurtesuiutL, Pi 
Latin anthors 
▲.D. 500, it IB 
place at wbieb Pvria 
Cerdic in tke 
The name, however, 
BaveO' 

PORTUGAL. Oc the E. hm^ t^. im. 
market town of Gara, ai^^aBed to 
Cak. The famk hano^ heec 
shipping, the modem O pm i iu mm hmh 
Cal, the harbonr of Gal." This mme, eom^^ I 
and Portugal, was aftennnb tznafienv^ - * 
and the town was dongiiBted ** Oponc 
See Cal.4. 

PRAGUE Cpwyy), the chiei city of • 
Praga, Boh. Praha. It was anciently r- 
a celebrated chief named Marobod. ^ 
in 723, and by him named 1 
threshold. 

PRESTON, Lancashire, is a 
£dm. Earl of Lancaster, sou oi' 
for Gray or Franciscan Friars I 
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firom whAt period it deriTed the name of Fiicst's Towa is not 
Imown. (P. Cye.) 

PAOM£ (pM»)» ft ciiyca tkt Inmadd^ in Bimuu It k 
mM bj tkt Mlifct Fru The Mfth e MM ft iknt €omptod Plri 
■to A^Mi, wkwdk Bnopcne coBfctted bbIo JVoMe. 

PRL SSLV, formerly Bonisaia, i.e., country of the Borussi, a 
people said to have beea originally from Scythia, near the source 
of the Don, and wlio took poaaenioA of this part of Europe 
■ftertheGolkb SflMewy XVimfe « ft cealiaetioa of Po-Anaie^ 
U. madt to Jtmmt ; bvt if die fat jMit of die nftme is the 
fler. jM), near, adjaoeat, the BnBehas probably been ibnned tfanst 
Po-Roat, Bomssi, Bomsoa, Bmsaia, Prussia. 

PRLTH {proot), a river of Hungary, said to be the 
Faratm of Herodotus. In Slar. priui is "e river;" but we 
have BO eridsDee of the Stetcs hctiiig been m Eorape as eadj as 

FUNJAUB^or PUNJAB, apravinee of Hmdostu, theeoontfy 

bordering the Jhe rivers which form the Indus," from ^ers. panjdb^ 

liveffs ^ jNoy fite^ i6 water. Pm^ or pm^ k 

fand in other nanies» as Paigshcer» a rim and val^ and Pnoj- 
eora, a rirer, all in Caubul. 

PUR' FLEET, CO. Essex, on the left bank of the Thames ; for- 
merly Pourteflete or Portflete ; from A. S. port a port, hareD, 
Jleoi a plaoe wheie mseis float, a ba^, the month of a rifcr, &e. 
See Fun* 

PUTNET, eo. Snrr^, in Domesday Pntdei; in all snbse- 

qnent records till the 16th century, Putteuheth or Pottenheth. 
Lysons calls it Puttenega Amoenum. The Putelei of Domesday 
is probably a mistake of the Norman scribes for PuttenhetL 
The place may haye been first named Putten from its wells. Hie 
A. S« MiftA, hcatht maj hafe been added at a late period. A 
friend of Mantell suggests for the name of Pattenham, Surrey, 
a derivation whieh maj oomhorate this. Beferring to a Tillage 
near Gheut, called Puttenheim, i.e. the village of wells, he thinks 
Putteuham, being without a drinkable stream, may be named for 
the asms reason. (Flem. piUte, a wellt pl^ putten.) 
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PUY-DE DOME (pwe), in L. Moiu IhminaM, a depart- 
ment of France containing a great number of put/s or peaks, the 
chief of which are Mont- Dor and Puy-de Ddme, Puy is from 
Celt.^z^^ a peakj or from, the old Aquitanian word peeh, fiueeh, 

or puick. 

PWLLHELI (puU^U), a sea-por^ oo. Gaemarmi; "the 
■alt pool;*' named from the amall bay, on the eastern side of the 
great promontoiy of Llejn, on the shore of which it is situated. 

PYRAMIDS. From L. Pyranm, — idis, from Gr. UvpaiMig, 
— i^oc, which the Greeks derive from irvp, fire, from these monu- 
ments having the shape of flame ; but the Greek word is mora 
probably from the ^ptian | or from Heb. niD-*)»D bar-moat, 
« pit of death." 

PYBENEES (pinytwes^ Vt. peeraynaT), the mountains which 
separate France from Spain. Some derive the name from Gr. 
'ffvp, Tfvpoc, fire; in allusion to a great conflagration caused by 
the shepherds, who set fire to the forests which cover the moui- 
taius. Aristotle makes mention of this conflagration. 



Q. 

QUARR ABBEY, Byde, Isle of Wight, is caUed, in old 
grants Quarraria, and b said to owe its name to a qnany in the 
neighbonrhood, which supplied the stone foit many of the eode- 
tiaakical edifices in the sonthm comities of England. 

QUEBEC. It is said that the Normans, who were with 
Jacques Cartier at the first discovery of Cauada, perceiving, at 
the extremity of the Isle of Orleans, a high cape jutting into 
the river, exclaimed in their patois ** QuS bee /" for " Quel bee I" 
whence its name. (See Lamartiniere, toI. 8.) Others say it 
was called Quebec by the French« from a district of the same 
name in France. 

QUEENB0R0U6H, Isle of Sbeppey. On the site of a 
Saxon castle here, Edward III. erected a larger fortress, and 

s 
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named the loim QoMbonii^ m honour of his oonMrt 
fhil^po* 

QUniFKB (km^-fmrt)^ duef tadvn of the Fnnch depute 
MBl of ffnistiiifi, and eDciently the capital of the ooimty of 

Conioujilles. lu the Latin of the middle ages, the diocese esta- 
blished here was called Corisojntensis, from its iahabitants the 
Coriaopuii but the towu itself was called Confluentia. It has 
hioi OMOHifc^ otUed Quimper Odet and Quimper Coreoliiiv 
hMr tnm Oorntui ita fiiat bishop^ and also ^ntaa A^nSb 
aad Gnlaa AqiHoBia. Ita name m Baa Brat, b fwoA written 
Kimper, Kemper, and Qemper. The old town is situated in an 
angle formed by the junction of the two streams called Benaudet and 
Od<K, and aa or was aurrouuded hj ancient walls andtowersj accord- 
ini^aoBM authors say Qmmperhk Baa Bret, means somimded 

waKfab** whilal othenagun state that Gns^fliefi^M 
liMtei of ita Oehie name^ which showed its sitnation at the eo&* 
inenceof the streams in question. Rostrenen (Dief. Btu Bret.) 
is .^t A loss for an etymology, but thinks the name may mean 

lield of the eagle»" from Celt, kamp or kempy field of battle, cr 
aa ei^giff. Quimper maj» howeTer, be from Celt, ct/nmer, mean- 
ing **lhe ooni i iene e of waters^*' which in Wales gives proper 
Bimsa to man j places* 

QUITO(A#'le\ aprofhioesnddtjof Feru. The F^nmans, 
attcr several years' struggle, shook off the Spanish yoke. The 
name may therelure be derived from Sp. tiuito, free. 

K. 

RAD FOR U, CO. Notts ; from A. S. hreod a reed, ford, id. 

JiADfOHD and RADNOR, in Cornwall. Pryce translates 
Bmffbrd the ton way>" and JZodSnor the fern hmd." (Com.) 

RAiraOB» in Walea, may derive ita name from the fens 
growing in the neigbonihood. The W. rkedyn is a fan; 
rhedynaw, abouuding with fem> a place where feru grows. The 
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it maj wcfl he 

fireqaeiited tins i 
the sea ; tod it i 
cliff, u the rest of the 

for the coDTenience of the _ , 

hmve been erer found hete, as ther hire at Rradstov 
Bro&dstairs), where the Bomans, if ther had any at all, 
haTe a station ; and the general opinion seems to be that 
called Ramsgate from the way or gate here which leadf^ 
sea through the chalk cliff." Ramsgate may translate " t 
or great gate." Ram, rama, ramas, are very auc 

m 

signifying great, noble, high, height, or elevation. ' 
in the Brit, is " that which projects or is forward : 
project or go forward." Wachter says, " ram, robui 
rei, margo, terminus." Chalmers under Ram - 
in the face of a steep cliff ; Ramsey, an arm of i 
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Bmand lUwiliHki, nc« H^moofli ; Bam Hfltd, apoinftopfMNfte 
to Fortsmoath ; BamsTde^ on a point in Ltneaahire ; Bnmsaig* 

on a point in Skye ; and Ram-asa, au isle in the N. of Lismore.** 

RANDAL'S FIELD (Bannockburn), so called, because oo 
the evening before the battle, Randal, Earl of Murray, and Sir 
Bobert CliffiMd had a warn akinmah here." (KoU.) 

RAFE^ in Snaaeiy ia a dtfiaion of a ooantf ; an inler- 
mediate difinon between a bandied and a abiie* e nnl ai ni i i g 
three or four hundreds ; from Ice. repp, or ripp, a traet or dia- 
trict. See Smithy de Bep. Angl, lib. ii. c. 16 ; Blackstone; and 
Cowel, Law Diet. 

BATCLIFF {ratU/\ a hamlet in the parish of Stepney, near 
London. A stratmn of red earth haring been diaeorered here 
during recent eicafationa^ it baa been eonjeetnred tbat Baleij^ 
ia a eormption of Reid^, ita former name. Batdiflb ia the 
name of several places in England. 

RE^VDING (reitififf), co. Berks, anciently written Reeding, 
Beding, Redingnm, Redings, Headinges, and Bedinges. Camden 
derifea the name from Anc. Brit, rked fema, on account of the 
g^eat abnndanea of fema groming hereabonta ; Baxter, fiom Brit, 
rU or r^fd a feny, dye or ^ an iaiand, q. d. rkead^, i. e. find 
of the waieia, or an inanbur Ibrd ; Lebmd, ''from the meeting 
together of other waters with the River Rhea." There is another 
derivation, from A. S. reh or hreh an inundation, in^ a meadow, 
" an inundation of the meadow." 

BECUL'VER, a viUage on the coast of Kent. The name 
eomea, tiinnig^ the A. 8. and L. from a Celtie root. The A. 8. 
baa Baeuff, Jtaeuff'Ceafier, Baetiff-muuier, The Bomani^ who 
bad a eoHrum here, caOed it RepMimm, Lambarde thinks llie 
name may be from the Brit, racor, forward, because the place 
projects towards the sea ; Harrison says, from one RaculfuSt 
built a monastery here. Archdeacon Battelj derives Begulbium 
from Brit, rkoff before, gm^ffa watching^ or from rAay, and ffolen 
HffA i " it baring had yerj eariy a wateh-tower« where no donbt 
lights were kept to direct ships m the nig^t.'* Baxter derifea 
Beeuher from Brit, reg ol iUon, "the point against the wwrea." 
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'* The castle also oommaDded a xiev, not oolj of tlie German Ocean, 
bat of the moaths of the Tliames and Medwar : on which aoooont 
it was used as a watch^wer, to disoov^ the approaches of an 
enemy, and also as a light-bouse to giiide mann«% hj fires 
kindled everr night ; and this purpose used to be ansirered 
by the two steeples of the church, called the Sisters, or the 
ReculTers, which formerij serred as a sea-mark for aroiding the 
flats or shallows in the mouth of the Thames ; but, bj the ^>iifting 
of the sands, thej are now said to be no longer useful, and 
mariners rather depend on St. Nicholas' Church, or Monktoa 
Mill.** {Bib. Top. Brit.) 

REDAN', a fortification at SebastopoL " Bedan, sometimei 
written Redent and Redens, a kind of rampart in the form of an 
inverted V, having its angle toward the enemy." (P. Cyc.) 
*' Redan, archit. milit., angles saiUants vers la campagne qu'on 
pratique de distance en distance, dans les droouTaUations, afin que 
toutes les parties de leur enceinte se flanquent redproque- 
ment ** (Fr.) ; contracted from L. receden/-u, rfcedo, to recede, 
retire, to be separated or at a distance. 

REDRUTH, a town in Cornwall; "the Druids* town,** from 
Com. dre druith, 

REGENSBURG {rc^gensboorg), a city in Bavaria, named from 
the small river Regen, which falls into the Danube nearly oppo- 
site this place. Dr. Bosworth writes it in A. S. Regnet-burh, 
from burk a town, Regnes of the River Regen. "Wachter says 
the Teut. r«^eit means not only rain, but a nver, and that 
anciently both ren and regen were in use, and he derives them 
from rinnejij to flow. The French call this place, Ratisbonne, 
the Italians Ratisbona, the English Ratisbon. Lamartiniere 
derives Ratisbonne from bona ratis, "i.e. endroit propre pour 
rabord des bateaux.'* The Romans at first called Regensburg, 
Beginum and Castra Regina, and afterwards Augusta Tiberii. 

REGGIO (redfeo), a city of Calabria, Italy, formerly Rhegium, 
aod so called, it is said, because Sicily was here severed from the 
mainland by the force of the sea ; from Gr. ^Tj/yy.a*, to break, 
rend. 
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BBGU^ M iooi 

acrif Lmm B^gh * Ljmti* 

Regiis, CO. DoraK, k ilfiind «■ the 

SLream, pt^rhMj^ uaciefLiiT c&aed Lvmt, runs ibnMi^ LfMV 

A£IGAT£ (ry— Unuahf &rrs«te, Sunrr, is caBed m 

firMitke 

l&iigria^f, may mecLii •"tie eoorse of the s:riL.z:.'* while 
Braj and others (x^nsider it to be derived, wiih rreat 

prahdbifitf » fiom the Sax. rity, krie, a n%e, and ycfe, ^tua 

HilL Bngf ital»iMfaNito 
Ifca giAe f iii <ff <l at caify aa the' 

there sre manT c^her places in the Tidnitr, the maam of 

tmninate in a similar war, and s... seeminriv derived (r?m & like 
circfimsiaaoe. It acquired the name ot Bfigatr about a oenunj 
after the compilation af Domesdaj. 
B£LILIAVi& {nk^fm^\ the ■limi opilal af Irfliiiis 

fioM Dm. w9f ateaai, a baj, fcr^ dtvcOin^. 
REN'FREW, the name of a parish and coontr in Scotland, 
appears to hare belonged originally to the site and neighbourhood 
of the present town. Chalmers says Matfrew is a British nani^ 
darned from Gael, rinn or W. rkp^ a point of kad, and ftmm 
(W.ySw), aterof mier; "'thepointof kaadMortheiMror 
codfatt of the tima Cljda ad Giyle.'* The writer ia the SUt. 
Jee. of Seei, a^ thia ia an approptigte d cia f i|ilie a of the laialit/ 
of the burgh, and was still more so when these rivers spread out, 
as thej formerly did, and made the lands around the bui]^ appfr 
like a point amidst the waters. 

B£TH« a tcrniiiataoii of ioeal ntmea in Ei^laiid, m periMps 
tfie A. 8« nAe^ a nater-veiemn; neD. Ibmitani» lifcr, at 
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"desolate/* which the Greeks corrupted to Sro^ta. See also 
Strabo, Pliny, ffesychius, and DiadonUm 

RHYL (nO, 00. Flint, N. Wales. Abont two miles to the nortk 
of Bhjl is Bhjddlan (rk ud d M am ) , or tfie ledshoi^ so ntmedfiott 
the ooloor of its site ; and Rkyi may possiblj be a e on tracUoe of 
Rhyddlan, The W. rhyle means an upper place, a superior 
Station ; rhydle, a place of passage, a fording place. 

RI ALTO (rcHne^r to) a celebrated bridge oyer the Grand Canal 
at Yenioe ; contrsction of JSmo a^lo^ the name of the isle which 
this bridgs eonneeto with the isle of Son Masco. Rno mlim 
means deep stream.'* 

RICHMOND, Snirey. Its andent name was Sheen. Heniy 
VII., who rebuilt the royal palace, which had been burnt 
down in 1499, called the place Richmond from his having borne 
the title of Earl of Richmond, in Yorkshire, before his accession. 
The first Rail of Richmond built the easUe (in Yorkshire). iHm 
called it Rich»-mont» either from a castle in Biittanj, or from 
its bdng situated in the most fruitlu! part of his territorf. 

RIETI {re-a-te), chief town of a province of the Papal States, 
the ancient Reate, one of the principal towns of the Sabine^ 
which is said to derive its name ficom Rhea, otherwise CjbeK 
the patroness of the place. 

MGA takes its name from a small arm of the Dona, called 
Bige or Ryghe, afterwards eonTOited into the Rei8ing*8 GansL 
{Tookes Russia.) 

RIGHI (re'ghe), an isolated mountain in the canton of Schwyz, 
in Switzerland. Its ancient name was Mons Regiui or B^fgim 
Montinm> of which its present name is a conniption. 

RING'ERIG'ET, a diam of monntains in Norway, said to be 
named after King Ring (Ringa Rege), an ancient petty sovereign 
of this part of the country. 

RINGS* END, DubUn. " The explanation of this apparent 
* bull,' r%ng9* end, is very simple. Previous to the formation of 
that portion of Dublin which is now called "Sir John Rogencn's 
Qnay,*' there were great piles of wood driven into the sand, and to 
eachof these piles were attachedUoge iron tings for the convenieoee 
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part of tbe camKtwJ' i 

RIO BRANcb {fT%\ a 
" white rirw.*' (Fn) 

RIO DE LA PLATA, a 
said to bare bcca » wamtA W Keg* 
the natiyes brooght \am dw, 
imported from this part of tbe 

RIO DE JANEIRO ( 
situated on a rirer (Sp. rio), 

Janeiro, probablj from tbe ciitumUj ace of its dbunm br 
on the feast day of St. Jaimanas (the 1st daj of Jannarr.) Tbe 
province and the river are called by the natires Gemmhmrm^ 

RIO NEGRO {nay'groj, the name of several rivers in S. 
America, means the " black river." (Sp.) 

RIPON, CO. York, found written Ripum, Hripum, Ripun, 
Rypon and Rypoun, situated on the River Aire or Ure. and 
said to derive its name from L. ripa, the bank of a river. 

ROCHESTER, Kent, is supposed to have been founded \ 
the ancient Britons, who, as some say, called it dwr-brjif, i . 
swift stream, in allusion to the Medway. Camden dcri^ 
the name from Celt, dour water, briva a ford or bridce. '! 
Romans converted dwr-hryf, or donr-lrivat i"to Dur« 
and Durobrivis. A Roman caatnnn or cnnip Iinving « 
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the Siacooa imported ceaster into tiie name, wkidi became Hrof- 



pMnt MOW iMt beoi corrupted. IMe Mies wmm fioai 

CMito- the city, Hrofea of Hrof, a Soon dueftain ; and Soomer 
from hrofi coTcrcd, because enclosed with hills, or rq/", eminent. 

RODE, a termination of local names in GermanT, as EUunge- 
TOdi^Otleiodi^WeniigevodeiB UMHtfti^Atteniode,&c. Bod*- 
hud. Bott4nd, is 6. mm "dnndgnwn^t" fiw^i^ 
dig up. 8te Boyd. 

ROERMOND {row'monct), a town of tbo N o lh g U o da b «■ 
the right bank of the Maas, at the influx (G. munde^ mouth) of 
the Roer or Ruhr. 

ROESKILDE {ro/kOd), a town of the Danish isUmd of Zen- 
liady and to hm boon foandod by King Bo^ who diooo the 
apot on noooimt of the firedMvater spriogs that db o — d in 
the neighboariiood, whenee the nnne Jloea-ibldff ''Boe^s ndL** 
The Dau. kiUIe is a fountain, spring, source. In L. the name is 
found written Fotu Rosarum I 

HOME. The building and name of this city hare been 
wmalj aceon nt ed for. Some atate that a bo^ of Tnjm hfjh 
ttvea woM dmenopoB the ooaita of TViaeany,andatlaataaehoied 
in die Tiber, and that their wiiee being inudile any longer to bear 
the hardships of the sea, on the proposal of " Roma," one supe- 
rior to the rest in birth and prudence, the fleet was burnt ; that 
the Palatine Hill was afterwards selected as a site^ and a city built, 
whieh they oalled Bonuu Others aay Boma waa daughter of 
Itala% or of Telephoa son of Hercolea, and related to iffnuai 
Aeoording to others. Borne was bnilt by Bomanns, son of ITlysaei 
and Circe, or by Romus, son of iEmathion, whom Diomedes sent 
from Troy, or by Romus, king of the Latins, after he had expelled 
the Tuscans. E^en those who assert that the city had its 
ftom Bonrahis, are not agreed as to his eztraotian. Thej 
ns that he and his brother Bemos were iNPoaghtinftnts into Ibi^ 
that aU the vessels were lost except that eontaining the eMUboi^ 
who were saved beyond eipectation, and the place after them 
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EOS^ BOS, in loctl HUMS in ComwaU, is Hie Com. roM^ 
ritf s Talley ; ts RMiHy or Koagilly, the grove in the TwSkj ; 

RoMTallan, the apple valley; Roscrew or Roscreece, €he cross 
in the valley ; RosveaD, the little valley ; Rosmean, or Rosm^n, 
the stoDy valley. 

ROTH'ER, the name of sereral rivers in England ; especially of 
one in Yorkshire and of another in Sussex, whence Rotherbridge 
and Rotherfield. Some derive the name firom 6. roih, raihen, red ; 
but Whitaker, with greater reason, from Celt, yr-odre, a fimif» 
boundarj'. Rotherwas, on the Wye, co. Hereford, may, however, 
mean red water." (G. rothes-wasser*) 

ROTII'ERIIAM, CO. York; "the ham or dwelling on the 
Biver Bother." It was called in Brit. Tr Odor (fiom which 
Btttker has been corrupted), *< the boundaiy," obvionslj reflected 
in the Boman name of this station, Ad Fines." See Rothbr. 

ROTirERllITIIE, a parish in Surrey, near London, and 
bordered by the Thames ; from A. S. Rethra-hythe, from hyth, 
a port, haven, or wharf, retkra, or rothra, of sailors. Others 
translate RotherhUke « The port of the boundary" between the 
people of Kent and the Trinobantes, and thej derive Bxtlher from 
the Brit, yr odSre or odr, a boundary, limit. (See Rotbsr.) 
Rotherhithe is frequently called Redrift\ and this pronunciadon 
appears to have prevailed as early as the thirteenth century. 

ROTTEN ROW, a carriage-drive in Hyde Park, London, may 
have been called either R(nUe du Rai (Fr.), as being appropriated 
soldj to the king's use, or BouHne Bow, as the scene of religkNis 
processions. Some saj that old or rotten buildings stood aloiig 
the thoroughfare. 

ROTTERDAM takes its name from a dyke or dam erected at 
the junction of a small stream called the Rotte with the Mats. 
Conf. Amsterdam, (Amstel^dam), ^hi Hum^ Zaandam. 

ROUEN (rao'-My), the chief townofNormand7,inA.S.iZblilaB, 
waa originallj called Rothomagus, afterwards Rothomagum, and 
then Rothomum, whence its present name; thus, Rothomum, 
rothem,rouem, Rouen. Although thename Rothomagus is Gaulish, 
and the city appears to be of very ancient origin, neither Cssar 
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nor any of the Roman writers make mention of it. Ptolemy 
is the first who has noticed it. Berosins says ^lagns, son and suc- 
cessor of Samothis, first king of the Gaols, laid the foundations of 
the town, and called it, after his own name, which in Celt, signifies 
** builder ; *' but this does not account for the first syllable roto. 
According to others, Rhomus, son of Allobrox, serenteenth king of 
the Gauls, enlarged the town, and prefixed his own name to that 
of the founder, whence Rhomomagus, Rhotomagus. Others derive 
the name from an idol called Roth or Rothon, anciently worshipped 
here, and Camden from O. Gaul, rith, " a ford or passage of a 
river;** but, says Huet, if this be so, the place must have been 
first called Rithomagum ; and Lamartiniere doubts whether any 
ford has existed here, and he considers the name compounded of 
RotOy for Rotobeccum, the L. name of the little river Robec, 
which has its source in a neighbouring hill, and Celt, magus or 
magum a town ; thus Rotomagus, " town on the Robec.*' 

ROUMELIA formerly comprehended all the countries which the 
Greek emperors possessed in Europe, Asia, and Africa. Roumelia, 
or rather Roumili, is a Turkish corruption of Romania^ and at 
present signifies all the country which the Turks possess in 
Europe, especially Thrace and Bulgaria. Lamartiniere derives 
Roumelia, which he translates " Romanic Grecque,** from Rum, 
and 'EAAijv Greek. The Arab, rum is used to designate 

alike Rome, Greece, the Turkish empire, Roumelia, and Asia 
Minor. 

ROUSSILLON {rooi'ee-yong)t an old province of France, 
takes its name from the ancient town of Ruscino, a Roman colony, 
and capital of the Sardones. Ruscino is supposed to have stood 
about two miles from Perpignan. 

ROVEREDO (rovarado), a town in South Tyrol ; It. Rove- 
reto, G. Rovereithi L. Roboretum and Roveretum ; from It. 
rover^to, a place planted with male oaks ; from rdvere^ the male 
oak, from L. robore {robur), probably the red or scarlet oak, 

ROYD, ROYDE, ROD, RODE, in local names in England, 
as Huntroyd, Holroyd, Murgatroyd, Orraeroyd, Ormerod, 
denotes " laud lately reclaimed and thrown into cultivation *' 
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provincial verb rid to clear or grub up. Terra rod^ta^ rode land, 
was so called in opposition to terra hovata, i.e. ancient enclc^ure 
which had been from trnMunmemohal imder the plough and was 
MtMitd bj ths qoiirtilf idikhoM OS eoold plo^^m 

BOT8TON« CO. H«tib OTppoMd to havt hud its oi%m ia the 
veigB of WiDiMB tfie OwMpw r o r, and to teif« ito nmie fion • 
cross erected iu the highway by the Ladj Rojsia, countess of 
Norfolk. A monastery having been established here shortly 
aftnmmids by £iistachia8 de Mere and others, which led to the 
cnctioD at liovHib the plaos M^incd the ippfflatiiwi of Bojoi't 
towB^ whcnoo its pixnont imubbo* 

BUABON or RHUABON, o hmD tomi m K. WoIm, atiMlod 
upon a hill, at the junction of the roads from Oswestry and 
Llangollen. In W. it is written Rhito-abon, from rhiw, a slope 
or aide of a mountain, and Avon or Abon, the name of a amaii 
lifer on whidi it atandi. JSAtw fonna the names of maaj 
plaoei In Walei» Bldwlii, green dope; BhiwIelflQ, jeDosr 
slope, fte. 

KUD or ROOD^ in Persia and India, is the Pers. '^^j rud or 

r4d^ a rifer, torrent* especiallj a ri?er which loses itsdf in sand. 
Iqiehan stands on the ZnidBroodi Bicliardson interprets ^'ms- 
dak^ afife, Uring, life, greets huge, teniUflb name ofaimr wlneh 
flows through Ispahan." 

RUDSTON, CO. York, named from a large red stone found 
there ; from A. S, red^ reod, rude, red, stan a stone. 

liUGEN (rergen), an island in the Baltic, belonyiy to BnMi% 
and the laat asylnm of Slavonian idolatry. Hie name anj 
be in some way oonnected with Uofjimni, an idol Ibund in 
island, and supposed to have represented the god of war. Oneofdie 
highest eminences is called Mount Rugard. The SU'GrOth. ruga 
or ruka. Ice. hmga, is a heap, pile. 

RUHR'OBT, a town of Ptosia, at the oonflnz of the Rim 
Rohr with the Rhine. G. mi aphwe. 

RUKHAIi^ eo. NorlbU^ mi^ have been ftrmeily ealled Bn- 
hohn, ftom lee. maii or krunn, a bush, Aofta an isle. The M 
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syllable in Runhall and Ronton, in the same county, may also 
come from the same root. RoDesby may be from Hrolf or RoUo, 
and Dan. hy, a town, borough ; Thrigby, (pron. trig'bf) from 
Tryggvcy the son or father of King Olave the Saint. (There is 
Saint Olave's Bridge near Yarmouth.) Billockby (pron. biUo'-be) 
may come from Dan. bUagy an enclosure, or may be in some way 
connected with the A. S. form, balg a bulging, belly. The hundreds 
called East and West Flegg, were formerly one island, almost divided 
m two by a chain of lakes now called " Broads." Flegg is pro- 
bably connected with D. vlak flat, or Dan. Swiss and 0,JUkke, an 
unwalled borough. Yarmouth was so before the Conquest (fiev» 
Edw. Gilletty Vicar of Runham.) 

RUNNEMEDE (rw/iny— ), between Staines and Windsor, the 
spot where Magna Charta was signed ; found written Running- 
mead, Runemed, Rimemeid, Rendmed, Redmede, and Rennemede. 
Some derive the name from A. S. run a letter, also council or 
dehberation, meed a meadow. " Rennemed, quod interpretatum 
Pratum Concilii, eo qu6d antiquis temporibus ibi de pace, regni 
ssepius concilia tractabantur." {Matth. Westm.) " It may mean 
« the bushy meadow from Ice. runn or hrunn, a bush." {Rev, 
Edw. Gillett) 

RUSSIA. Some derive the name from rosaeia, a local term 
signifying that the country had been peopled by various nations. 
The Rev. Alexander Jones, under RM (mH'i) head, chief, says 
that in Ezekiel our version has regarded this name as an appella- 
tive, and accordingly transcribed it "chief prince," but the 
Septuagint and other versions took it for a proper name, and 
therefore rendered the passage (See Ezek. xxxviii. 2) " the 
Prince of Rosh, Meshech and Tubal," and that most probably this 
is to be understood of the Russians. Gesenius under Roshy tells 
us that the Russians were mentioned by Byzantine writers 
in the 10th century, under ol 'Pwc* as dwelling to the N. of Taurus. 
According to Bochart, the Arabs call the River Araxes, Rhos, 
and the name may have been applied to the settlers on its banks 
and to the neighbouring district. He says further, that tl»e Rus- 
sians and Muscovites may be the same as the Rhos and Mr shr 
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of Efekiel, and tliat the BJu» or Bmaiant, having crosaed the 
Araxea and ooenpied the TanrieChenoneae, firat called it after thdr 
own name» Bhoa. The Bondani of Plinj, withont donht lefcra to 

the Ru88 or Russians. Bochart sajs Roxolani or Jthoxolaniis 
a compound of Ifhos or lihox and Alani {Alauni)^ and that they 
were so called, from dwelling about the Lake Mseotis, between the 
pe(q[>lea called the Tauri and the Alani. By aome Arahic writeia 
the Bnanana are aaid to be referred to nnder ^j^^j r4t. See 

Bochart, Geog. Sacr. ; Geog. Nub. ; Ezek. xxxviii. 2, 3, and 
xxxix. 1.; Fosslan's Bericht iiber die Riissen, p. 28, Petersb. 
1823. Conf. Von Hammer, Orig. Russ. Petersb. 1827, who also 
oompaiea the nation Boat mentioned in the Kuran, aor. 26, 40, 
SO, 12. 

BUTH'IN,N.Walea. Theeaatle waa eaBed BhnddDm, "the 

red forti" from having been built of stone of a brick-red colour. 

RUTLAND, in Domesday Roteland, is considered another 
rendering of JRode-land, "cleared ground;" or of Buit-land, a 
countrjr with deep Talleys and abrupt undulations of surface. 
With regard to the weatem diatriet around Oakham» Uppingham^ 
and Glaaton, which ia aaid to have been called BoteUnd or Bed- 
land before the Norman Conquest, it may be obaerved, that the 
red loamy soil which is supposed to distinguish it, is observable 
also in other parts of the country. There is a ridiculous fable 
that one Rot cleared the whole county in a day. See Boos 
and RoYD. 

BYDE, a aeaport town m the lale of Wight, aitoated on the 
ahorea of the Solent Bjde b a cormption of ita ancient name. 
La Rye, which may have meant the place "on the bank of the 
lifer." See Rye. 

RYE, CO. Sussex, in L. records called Ripa, and considered by 
•some to be the Portus Novus of Ptolemy. Camden derives the 
name £rom Norm, rive (L. ripa), bank; othera from A. 8. 
rhee, rke, rte, or Brit. rAy, a river or bay, and they inatance 
St. Alary Orerie (Oroy), Sonthwark. Teake saya «Mt may 
mean the place where the rlws Bother and Ree were yet 
fordable, or the situation of the town in the bottom or middle of 
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a bay made by the sea, between the cliff at Beachy and that at 
Folkeatone^ wheooe the sea over againit and near the ahorey 
is still celled Bye Bay ; nor will I affirm that the name came 
fhrnitheriTuletBieronningbj thefootof WindMbeaHil^ nor 
from rhe or ree sometimes used ibr a river ; though the riyer of 
Bother on the east, and the creek of the sea like a river, running 
up on the west, into the country between Peasmarsh and Udimer 
—meeting together with the said Bee, and running out to sea at 
libe south-east (and fonnerly more south) side of the town — 
might be supposed to have oocasioned the name." The late 
Mr. Curtds deriTes the name fiom Or. pew, to flow; Hol- 
loway says its most ancient name Bie or Rhie, Latinized into 
Rhia or Ria, is from rte, a bank of the sea, a bank adjoining to 
water : the original word very well applying to a rock in the 
midst of the waters^ and the Sax. ree, rke, rey, a nra, being 
inappropriate^ as at that period* the sea at all times of tide* 
flowed round the base of the rock, and no river was risible» the 
Bother and Exden baring flowed into the ocean at Lyma, and 
the Brede with the TiUinghatn, much higher up the country. 
Nor does he deem the Brit, r/iij, a ford, applicable, as no ford 
existed in those early days, while the word bay would not be so 
deacriptiye of the nature of the spot» as rt«, a bank or diff, which 
it really then was ; it being in its original state a rude isolated 
rockt baring its base at all times washed by the sea. 



S. 

SAALFELD (so^— a ymj andent town in the midst of the 
Thuiingian Forest in Saxony* named flrom ita rituation on the 
Biver Saat, and Q.fUd a phihi. There is also Saalfelden* near 

Zellam-Zee, in Austria. 

Sx\ARDAM {sar — ), sometimes written Zaardam and Zardam, 
a town of Holland, near Amsterdam, remarkable for the hut in 
which Peter the Great lived in 1696* while working as a common 
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shipwright. The correct appellation is Zaandam, i.e. dam of the 
Zaau. It stands at the junction of the Biver Zaan with the Y. 

SACY FOREST, co. Northampton; for Saleey, from L. 
salicetumt a place where willows grow ; from salix^ a willow tree. 

SAFFRON HILL, Holbom, London, was formerly a part of 
Ely Gardens, and derives its name from the crops of saffron 
which it hore. ( Cunninpkam.) 

SAFFRON WALDEN, co. Essex, so called from the great 
store of saffron growing there ; from safron, wall, and Sax. den a 
dale. (Bailey.) Walden is more probahly from A. S. weald a 
wood, den a valley. A great quantity of the safiron plant was 
formerly reared either in this place or in its vicinity, but the cul- 
tivation has been long abandoned. 

SAHAGUN {tahahun), a small town near Valladolid, in Spain, 
derives its name and its celebrity from Saint Facundus, who was 
martyred there in the second century. The name may have come 
thus : — San Facundo, phacundo, hacundo, hagundo, hagun» San- 
hagun, Sahagun. 

ST. ALBANS {awlbuns), co. Herts, named after Alban, an 
eminent citizen, who suffered martyrdom in the persecution under 
Dioclesian. In his honour, a monastery for 100 Benedictine 
monks was erected in 793 by Offa, king of Mercia. 

ST. ASAPH, CO. Flint, N, Wales- According to Bishop 
Tanner, Keutigem, Bishop of Glasgow, being driven out of 
Scotland, founded an episcopal seat and monastery here, about 
the middle of the sixth century, and became the first bishop. 
Upon his return into Scotland, he made St. Asaph his successor, 
and from him both the church and place have since been called 
St. Asaph. Situated on the slope of a pleasant eminence between 
the Rivers Clwyd and Elwy, it was first called Llan Elwy, i. e. 
Church Elwy. 

ST. BEES, Cumberland, so called from St. Bega, an Irish 
virgin, who lived a solitary life there. (Bailey.) 

ST. CLOUD (cloo), near Paris, derives its name from Chlodo- 
valde, one of the three sons of Chlodom^re, king of Orleans, who, 
having embraced a monastic life, retired here in the sixth century. 
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This prince was afterwards canoniaed^ and lua name, corrupted to 
St. Cloud, was gifm to tha town where he passed hia life and 
waa bailed* 

ST. DENIS (d^nee), Ibnneiljr St Denyat near Mas aeon- 
tnustion of St. Dkmysina. It waa anciently only a amaU hamlet, 

called Cathuel, or Vicus Catulliacus, from a lady uained Catulla, 
who collected and interred here the remains of SS. Denis, Raitique, 
and Eieutbdre. On this spot the Christians afterwards built a 
oommemoratiTe chapel, and upon its rains^ St. G^aentn, about 
the year 469, cansed a ehnrch to be cieeted in honour ot St. 
Benia. See LomartimeN^ footing P^inifll» Deser. de k 
Fkinoe. 

ST. GILES'S, CRIPPLEGATE. On approaching Cripple- 
gate, says Pennant, "is the church of St. Egidius, St. Giles. 
That xuune always imports something of heggary ; aecordingly, 
thia gate received its name from the onmbsr of oripplea and beg- 
gars with whieh it waa hannted fimerly. St. Gilea was thsfar 
patron; he waa a noUe Athiman^ and ao ehaiitable aa at length 
to giro away the very eoat he wove on his baeh, whieh he 
bestowed on a sick beggar, who no sooner put it on than he was 
restored to health. The same l^eml relates also to St* 
Martin.*' 

ST. GBAAYENZANDE {grw^wtida), a riUage sitnated 
m a sandy district near the Hf^inew It waa ftmcfly the ffssidsnea 
of tiia IXrwaM or Coonla of HflllMd, idio^ aeeoffdhig to the ttn*> 
nunoos ophnon of tiie <dd writers, kept thor eoart here before 

"William founded a palace in the Hague. (Sec IlcdciHlaagsche, 
Hist, van Tegenw. Steal, &c.« toL 16, p. 514.) D. gramfuk earl* 
eomit, Zand sand. 

ST. HEI.IKB8 iM'penf), the chief town of Jersey, takea its 
nameftonoMofifesdindicsbvhidiwaa either dedieated to^ or 
tended by, St. HOarina. 

ST. HONOBAT, a smaDlsknd near Tonlon* is oaned tnm 
Ae celebrated oouTent founded there in 410 by St. Hbnorai^ the 
ruins of which are still to be seen. 

ST. IV£S« CO. Cornwall, otiguiallgr St. Jie's* from Jia, a 
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woman of great sanctity, who came hither from Ireland about the 
year 460.** 

ST. IVES. CO. Hnntmgdon : " St. Itcs, Sancti Ivonis, a place 
m Htmtiiigdoiishyie, not £ur £nm Ruomj, whewe lyred some 
tjmt Jeo% the Byihop of YtatmB, or eb ms buried in thatplaoe^ 
orboUi/' (Lamborde.) 

8T. KITTS, one of the West India Isles, properly St. Chris- 
topher's, from Christopher Columbus, who discovered it. 

ST. MAUO, a seaport of France ; from St. Malo or ^laclow, 
m disdple of St. Brsndan* and wbo^ aeeordtiig to the Frendi 
writers, in the siacth eentmy embuked at the port of Aletb^ near 
8t. Ifslo, in order to discover La grtmde Ule (the New World). 
But see Jomandes, de Orig. Groth. ch. 1 ; Mir. da Mond. p. 2, 
ch. 5 ; and L'Esprit des Joumaux, t. vii., 1781. 

ST. MARY OVERY, Southward formerly Overie, i. e. "over 
the rie/' o?er the water or river, with respect to London ; from 
A. 8. rto, rke, ree, ray, Brit, rky, a river. 

ST. OMER {o-wutr^, a town of Artcns, in France sndentl^ 
Sitien, took its present name in the ninth oentnry from a monas- 
tery founded there by Saint Audomarus, bishop of Terouenne, 
who was buried in the church of Notre Dame. The name Audo- 
marus has been since corrupted into Omer. 

ST. PETEBSBUB6, named after Peter the Great, by whom 
it was boilt (G. fttny, a castle, town). 

ST. FOLtjsN, a town sitosted on the high road between Lini 
and Vienna. The name is contracted from St. Uippolytus, and 
is found written Sampoitanum Oppidum, i.e. Sancti Hippolyti 
Oppidum. 

ST. THOMAS'S MOUNT, in Uie British district of Chin. 
I^epnt, Madras presidency. ''Accordii^ to tradition, the bill 
caUed Little Saint Thomas's Mount was the scene of the miu- 
tyrdom of Saint Thomas, whose apostoHc toils are thought to 
have extended thus far.'* {Thornton,) 

ST. TROND, a town near Tirlemout, in Belgium; from 
St. Trudon, who founded a monastery here, and gained great fiune 
by the working of mirades. 






SearsbmiiB Sgm^*ar^ rierrisiHirr^ SEriTjm^ ?Hai?esrTT3£r. SifsEce*- 
%ffi, S iiJigM iw S iguaiilur* - Sajaaici^ isjusidDdrxr, Smf^ar% 

SrBLCSallflbR JLvL^^ii^i.^ 
IWnb a* 8L mm Arr- wr-^^ » ttmrn^ *« *nr tsm^ oidl^ mts 

Bailev, " ti.r itii ii'vx snfoc ininL l nil w^ert u: inisi^ wis, bos 

streets.*' Ij^Smgt&T^ imutixinLMai^mr'^ 
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tke GfCiC. 

into SftlofikaLSZij ittt wiifg ti*j»aj eam^nec I'j liit TrrLf "lo Sviloctiki. 




SALmTBG : <.-'t\ atMB la Ai^sir;!, oi tl» S^ib^ a 

lirer probftblr so c&Ij&d from mmg wmd Aa«i^ tkron gt i flt ^ iiw 
districts; from G. jair ak. 

SAMABIA, Gr. T^jf^fM, a aM. geog* m eoMi]r and o^y 

ShoBTda, a UD bU a cm TAor a»d the Ldkv of G<«aaewfOi« 

SL^r^roQ is supposed to haTe boiu uiiiv.ixl rnnit us vn\ucr, 
Shemer, of whcm it ^2.5 bought by On"!ri, Kiui; of Umcl. lor 
talents of silver . " Omii built a and oaUed il atWr xht ivkwt 
tiM liiU» aad froai his time It beeiM IIm «Hrapalb 
aflaiatl* In after a^Uia name of thn«ipitaliiaiMC«|iMM 
thcaaBeorOitlmigdoB.'* SuMrM.ho«fm,hfii^M«iilioiMHl III 
4ha Second Book of Kings, half acentunr th^lIlM ttf t)ttlHi 
it k more reasonable to presume t)u(» as p-^^^'i;* $k miif%k mtm i 
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wttdi'tairer* wttoh-lieigli^ this biU wu named on that uetmat, 
hem Uia Twb skamar, to watch; whence alao Shemer may have 
received hia name. 

SA'MOS, one of the Sporades, in the Grecian Archipelago. 
This island was in anc. geog. called Samos of Ionia, to distinguish 
it from Samos, commonly called Samothrace (and now by the Turka 
Samothraki), near the Dardanelles, and Samos in Cephallenia* 
According to Strabo^ it waa called Samoa hem a hera^ who waa a 
natiTe of the conntiy . Other authora, quoted hy Stiabo^ aay that it 
haa ita name from the Saie, a people of Thrace, who settled here* 
As, howeyer, the island is full of eminences and precipices, it was 
doubtless named on that account. The Phoenicians, who first 
introduced colonies into Greece, called all high places Samos or 
Samoi. Bochart aaya there were four places of this name in 
Greece and that they were aU in high aitoationa. He aaya the 
Cartfaaguuana called the heavenab amiMii, and the Hdnewa called 
them mmafvn, and he deriTea boA hm the Arah. mwui, to 
project, to be prominent, to be high. Richardson translates the 
Arab, samd-a, heaven, altitude, eminence, and 9amd signifies to be 
high ; aamdmint high. 

SANDON, CO. Kent, from A. S. mmd aand, and ^a town; 

a aand town, or aandy town.*' 

SANDWICH {nmMdf), co. Ken^ fbnnd written Sandwic, and 
Sondwic. It waa andently called Lnndenyic, aa being the port of 
landing for London. The name was afterwards changed to Sand- 
wic, i.e. the sandy town, whence its present name. 

SANTAN'D£fi» a seaport town of Spain; from 8mU Jndero, 
i.e. St. Andrew. 

SANTAREBA, atownof Portngneae Eatremadnra, aitoated on 
the Tagna ; from Sant Ireite, a virgm and martyr, whoae body 
waa nuraeoloQaly fbnnd here, and whose anniveraary is celebrated 
on the 20th of October. 

SANTIAGO (tant-e-ago), in S. America, for Smii logo, 
i.e. St. James. 

SARAGOSSA, a ei(y of Spain; Fr. Saragotte, Sp. Zaragoga. 
It waa aflonriahing place nnder the Bomana, and being cdoniaed 
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hj Augustus, wm called CsBsares, and CMtm Augusta. Hie 

Arabs converted Caaarea Augusta into aJumJ^ Sarcutta, which 
the Spaniards oorrapted into Zaragoia, 

SARAIy in local names in Tnikey and the Criniea» is the Toic* 
^^^^ sardi, a palace ; as Saleh Serai, Ak Serai, the white palace ; 
Bagdtcheserai (q. v.). 

SARAWAK", mpiovinoe of the isknd of Borneo; from MaL 
^j^9er4k-an a creek, bight, ooTe^ confined part of a liTcr; 
from seruk, to enclose, confine (particularly water). 

SABCAf a valley iu S. Tyrol, named from the Bivei Sarca^ 
the Sarraca of Ptolemy — ^which flows through it. 

SARDINIA, an idand in the Mediteimnean* According to 
some an&or^ Sardinia, or rather its Greek name Sftf was 
derired ftom Sardns, son of Hercules. Others say it was called 
Sarado by the Carthaginians, from Heb. «aac? a footstep, on account 
of its resemblance in form to a foot covered with a sandal. Hence 
also, Timseos called it Sandaliotis, from rav^aAov, a sandal ; and 
Solinns and Capella, copying Fhny, gsfe it the name of Ichnnssy 
fim ixy^» * footstep. 

SARREBOUBO (sa/6cofy), in Rranc^ ''town on the Sanre^'* 

SARREBRUCK {m/irook), in Germany, ** bridge over the 
Sarre." 

SASKATCHEWAN, a riyer of British America ; the swift 
current." 

SAVE (mo), afiver of Hungary ; G. Sou, L. Sams, Hung. 
SgdM. See Tbambs. 

SAXONY (G* SaeAim), the country of the Sazona^ whose 
name is Tariously derived from seax, a short sword which they 
carried ; from Tent, schack, robbery, as indicative of their pur- 
suits (Croldastiu) ; from their reputed original settlement, Saces, 
on the Indus ; from «a«Mii, settled, in contradistinction to those 
German tribes who led a nomadic lifbj and from 0« G. mm, 
(A. S. i^)t a planter, possessor {Addimg)* Hie Saxons, 
howerer, are with greater probability descendants of the Sacte^ 
a Scythic people mentioned by Ftdemy, Strobo, and Pliny, who 
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do not, bonvfcr, tgne as to their locifitj. Pliny caDs than 
the Sacassaai, and Strabo calls their territory Doxao-ivij, and 
XaxaoTjvij. Diodorus Siculus, speaking of the Scythians, says 
th«y distinguish themselTes by particular names ; some are called 
8ac«^ others Massagetes, and others Arimaspes. Sharon Tiumer 
deritos <«Sazoii" from Smkm-tmuh sons of the Sakai*' (Socse). 
See Diod. Sic. Ub. ii. c 43; Stmb. lib. ii. and fib. zi.; and 

9 and 17. 

SCAN DEROON', ASCANDEROON', or ALEXANDRETTA, 
a seaport in the N. of Syria, at the head of the Gulf of 
Scanderoon ; a corruption of Alexander (the Great)« by whom it 
was founded. 

SCANDINAVIA* the general term for Nonmy, Swedeii» and 
Denmark Flropcr, is merely an extension of the original name, 

^hich in the middle ages was written Scanza, Scanzia, Scantia, 
and Scaudia. The following derivations have been suggested, but 
are not satisfactory : — ^Teut. scanzen or schanzent castles« intrench- 
ments, because the inhabitants conyerted into fortresses, the 
steep rocks of the coimtry; see^kmUe, the sea-coast^ showiog 
its maritime position; and Seaiueu9, the name of a mythiesl 
Boman soldier ; nor will teon-eg, " beantifa] island,** as the name 
is found written in A. S., afford a solution. The most reason- 
able supposition is, that Scandia has its name from its inhabitants, 
the Scandi, Uke Dania (Denmark) from the Dani, Germania from 
the Germani, and Gallia from tho Galli. This is the opinion of 
Wachter, who derives SetmH from Or. ^nciipftffttu$ LO* mnalutanti 
of tents, from oxiyvow, to pitch a tent, dwell ; and he says that the 
Laplanders, the ancient inhabitants of Scandia, and driven by 
the Saxons into the interior, also live in tents ; and that this 
etymology explains why those of the Gothi who emigrated 
from Scandia, or Scanaia, called the nearest German fdaoes, Goth 
•eansisy that is, because they there fixed their tents. Wachter 
derives the termination ** ama** from Teut. ok, terra, and says 
SemMunia means **the land of the Scandi/' The name may 
liave come thus, Scandi, scandia, scandau, scandauia, scandavia, 
Scandinavia. 
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SCAR, SCARR, SKARR, SKIRE, in local names in the N. of 
England, as Scartbwaite, &c., mean a rocky cliiT, n bare place on 
the side of a steep hiU> from which the sward has been washed 
down by ram ; from A. S. earr, or Dan. skier, skuer, Sw. skdr, 
a rock, cliff. 

SCARBOROUGH, co. York ; " a fortitied rock, " from A. S. 
carr a rock (Dan. s/dery skicer, rocks, cliffs), burh a Ibrt. 

SCHAFFUAUSEN (ska/Aow'en), atomi of Switzerland, was 
fiurmerly called Schiffhausen, i. e. a honse for ships, from G. scAiJ^ 
a ship, hau9 a honse. In the eighth century, it consisted of 
nothing more thsin a few storehouses built to receive goods conveyed 
along the Rhine, and thence transported by land to some distance 
below the cataract, where boats could not pass." (^Cof/fa?i.) 

SCHLANG'ENRAD, a little bath place in Nassau, Germany, 
80 named from the great number of snakes, quite harmless, which 
not only abound in the neighbourhood, but even haunt the springs 
themseWes ; from 6. sehlanffen, serpents, bad, a bath. 

SCHLESWIG (alesviff), a town of Denmark, named from its 
situation on the Httle river i^chle and Sax. wif/ a bay, ford, &c. 

SCUOTTWIEN (aAotve'au), situated in a narrow defile at the 
foot of the Semmering mountain in Austria ; from G. Schotte a 
Scotchman, WUn Vienna. A colony of Scottish monks settled 
here as missionaries in the middle ages. 

SCnWALBACH {shvolb'ak), a sriiall bath i)lace in Nassau, 
Germany; "the swallows' brook," from G. *c/*ica/Ae a swallow, ach 
a brook. 

SCILLY ISLES, situated near the Land*s End, Cornwall. 
They were known to the Greeks under the name of the Cassiterides. 
Ansonhis is the first writer who calls them "SUlinse Insulae." 
Somederire Sillinay of which they say Scillyisa corruption, from 
sihja, the Corn, for ** conger ; " others from sullch, a Brit, 
word signifying ** the rocks consecrated to the sun." The 
latter derivation, says a late writer, will be probably adopted by 
the traveller f^io has beheld these isUnds from the Land's End by 
sunset, when they appear as if they were imbedded in the setting 
lominary. Solinus, howerer, calls them SUura, whence it luu 
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iniemd that they were at one time inhiihitpd snd 
their asme from the Silarea, a natioii of Ibenc an^iL. 

SCINDE, SLN'DE, or SIND, a part of Hmdustan w^eicd 
by the Imiua or Sinilus. Grilchriat sm mui, mihooy are toj 
old Hind, words signifying the sea ; that aeam, aeak^ mean dark, 
nmly a water, river, and that he can eaaly derelope «e akiaJ, 
98 am mud in Siiui. See Lfocrs. 

SCOTI^V^, " land of the Scoti or Scots/' See Sctthia. 
STT'T 4 Rf , 4 saborb of Constantinople, on the shore 
of the Bosphoms; &om Pers. tuknddry an envoy, messen^, 
courier. ^ Scutari was in remote periods what it is at this dar, 
the poat-<}tation tbr Asiatic couriers, the great rendezroos all 
caravans proceeding tirom Europe, and the spot whence all tza- 
veEen from Constantinople to the East commence their joamer^^ 
(Ifarroy.) Scutari in European Turkey is the ancient Scodra. 

SCTLLA* a dangerous cluster of rocks between Italy and Skily; 
named trom a 6abulous sea-monster, rxuvJ^ji, or, says Bochart, 
from Pun. JTf?/, " destruction, deadly misfortune.*' 

SCVTHLV, in anc. geog. Its inhabitants, the Zxa^oi, Scythe^ 
are considered as identical with the Scoti, and to have been 
from their great skill in the ase of the bow, their principal 
In the O. Teut. Kutten, or acutkai, signified "archers^** mud was 
doubtless derived from the some root the GaeL aeiol^ an arrow, a 
dart. A rmstroQg considers the Gari . jrrno t a Celto-Scythion vocdU^ 
and the root of the word SctjtAa, Scythians, lit. archers. Acoof^ng 
to Vallanccy, upoo whom not much reliance con be placed, the 
aocient Irish called themselves .\iteac-Coti and Aire>Coti or 
Cuti, " noble shepherds and from Coti or Cuti the Greeks 
probably formed S^cntAa and the Irish Scoti, * being a cocnmon 
servile in Irish. See Isid. lib. xiv.; Oros. lib. i. c. 2 ; Claud, de 
4 Consul. Honor, lib. v. c. 33 ; P. Mela, lib. iii. cc. 4, j :i. 
lib. iv. c, 12, lib. vii. c. 2; Herodot. lib. iv. cc. 6, 20 ; Justi* 
ii. ; Plol. lib. vi. c. 14 ; Ludon, Tox. ; and Hippoc ' 
Aquis. 

SEBASTOPOL, a Russian port in the Crin 
city,*' or "most sacred city;" from Gr. cf^acrr 
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L. name Hispal, Hispalis, or Spalis, from Fboen. rfyW spela or 
iephela, a plain ; and he (juotes Cyrillus, Ilieronymus, Eusebius, 
and others, to prove that it was built in a flat or open country. 
The Arabs converted Hispalis into Asbilia or Isbilia, which the 
Spaniards oorrupted to Sebilla» and Sevilla. 

SEVRES (M^-«r), a town of France, tlie andent 
Savaia. The department of France called Denz S^Tres^ is named 
ftom two rivers, the Sem-Nantaise, and the S^vre-I^iortaise, 
which traverse it. 

SHAFTESBURY («Aq/3?*— ), co. Dorset, in A. S. found 
written Sceftesbyrig, Sceaftesbyrig, Scoeftcsburgh, Sceaftesburh, 
Soeftebyrig, Scafitesbyrig, Schaftesbirb^ Schaftesbnrj, Schaftis^ 
bniy^ and in Domesday Sceptesberie ; from A. S* teetfi a shafts 
hury a town. Camden calls it Spire Steeple. Another writer 
says the Saxons named it Sceaftes-byry, "the shaft or arrow 
stronghold ;*' but tlie Brit, name is said to have been Caer-pell- 
o-ddtvr, "the stronghold far from water," and if so, the Saxons 
might have mistaken Caer-pell-o-ddwr for Caer Faladr, which 
would mean SAqfi-iury, thoogh the s wonld seem to betoken 
diat teet^ was a proper name. It is sometimes called Shaston^ 
and SkqftoH. See Strai<8UMd and Strblitz. 

SHANNON, a river in Ireland ; from Ir. aheun, for aean old, 
ancient, amhan a river ; Chalmers says from Celt, sen^ great, 
grand, and slow; first changed to then to thenen, and 

finally to Shannon. 

SHAWy in locsl names in Kent and Snssez» is a thicket, small 
wood, or grove. In the Soottbh dialect it means a copse, wood : 
^ shaws, foliage of esculent roots." (Jamieion,) ¥rom A. S. 
scua, scuwa. The Dan. skov, is a wood, forest, grove i ahjyget 
SvF. skuyyut a shade, shadow. 

SHEEN, near Richmond, Surrey, found written Syenea, 
Schenes, and Schene, is said to have received its name from the 
bright or splendid appearance of its ancient pslace ; from A. S. 
tdene, scene, beautiful. Shakespcar uses iheen for " to shine." 
Conf. Schonbrunn, near Vienna. 

SHEFFIELD, co. York, named from its situation. The 
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andeot castle was built in the angle which the Hirer «SA^/ 
makes with the Don. (A. S. fM^ pasture, plain, opeo coontiT^.) 

SHEITAN I>£BE&% ''the devil't Ta%,'* ia tramaed 
the road from Conatantiiiople to Eneroum, and was ao oaUtd» 

perhaps, from its being the resort of banditti. 

SHEPPEY, forracrlv Sheepy, niul found written Soheftpig\\ 
Sceapege, Scepige, Scepeye, Sepeige, Schcpeye, an isU^ in Kent ; 
from A. S. Sceap-ige ; sceap sheep, ig an island; *'from sheep 
that abundantlj multiplied therein, called also Ofina (mm L, 
ovis, a sheep." {Bailey.) 

SHERBORNE, found written Scfre-bume, Schirebum, Sohir- 
bum, a town in Dorset, from A. S. scir-burrtt "the cU^ar hrook.** 

SHERWOOD FOREST, i)erhaps a corruption ofsojir wooci." 
** Sherwood, q. d. sheer wood." {Bailey.) See Shkuih)unk. 

SHETLAND ISLES, found written Schctland, Ilethland, 
Hetland, Hialtland, Hialtlandia, Yealtaland, and Zetland. Shet- 
land or Hetland may be from HSfdHomd or Hdietland, *^ the high 
or lofty land." 

SHIRE (shire, in compos, sher), in local names in Great 
Britain and Ireland, as in Shropshire, Lancnsliiic, Sec, in a 
diyisioQ of territory, otherwise called a county ; from A. S. «cir» 
icire, scyre, a diTision, from «ctVatt» to divide. 

SHIRVAN', a province of Georgia, named after Khusru 
Nnshirran, a monarch of Persia, who conquered this and the 
neighbouring provinces. 

SUUOTEKS' HILL, Blackheath, Kent, "so called from the 
thievery there practised." (Phiipot, Will. Cant. cd. 177(># 
p. 135.) See Gad's Hill. 

8H0REDITCH, found written Sewersditcb, Sowersditoh, 
Sorsditcfa, Soerditcb» and Soersditcb. ** Soerditcb, so called mora 
than 400 yearcs nnce, as I can prove by record." (Stow.) " I 
read of the king's manonr, called Shoresdttch Place, in the 
parish of Hackney, hut how it took that name I know not. This 
house is now called Shore Place. The vulgar tradition goes that 
Jane Shore lived here, and here her royal lover used to visit her ; 
hot we have the credit of Mr. Stow that the true name was 
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Sboreditch P]«e^ and 'da not unlikely to have been the place of 
a knigbt called Sir John de Sordid a great man in Edward 
the lliird hia daya, who waa with that king in hia wara in 
France, and is remembered in our annals in 14 Edw. III. He 

was owner of lands in Hackney as well in demesne as in service, 
which he gave to Croston his chaplain. This "Weever notes ; 
who thinks Shorditch to be named from the said knight.'* 
Strjpe, b. iii. p. 53. It ia more than probable that Sir John de 
Sordich derived hia name iW>m Soerditcfa, and that the latter 
meant " Sewer ditch." 

8H0REHAM, co. Sussex ; from A. 8. Scoreham, Le. a habi- 
tation or town on the sea-shore (score and ham). 

SHOT, SIIOTT, a termination of local names in England, as 
Aldershott and Bagshot, Surrey; Calshott, Hants; may be a 
corruption of A. S. hoU, a grove. 

8HB£WSBUBY» co. 8alop« found written Sorobbea-burh» 
Scrobbea-byrig, and Scrobbea-borie ; from A. S. burh a fortreaa, 
9crabbe8 of a shrub ; a city near which there were many ahruba." 

SHROPSHIRE, found written Scrobbes-byrig-scyr, Scrob-scir, 
Scrobscire, Scropscire, Schropshyre, is a corruption of Scrobbes- 
hurh-scyrey " the shire of Scrobbes-burh,'* It has also been 
called Salopschire. See Shrewsbury. 

SIAM> a kingdom in the farther peninaula, or India without 
the Gangea. The i^vpcUation Siam ia unknown to the nattvea ; 
they call themaelTea Thay, but by the Malaya^ and by aome of the 
neighbouring nations they are called ZSam or Zam, whence, 
according to some, Siam. Others say this kingdom was called by 
its inhabitants Meiiang Syonthia, and that Europeans have cor- 
rupted Syonthia into Siam. The Cochin Chinese call Siam, XiSm, 
XiSm la, and Nunc Xi6m, i.e. kingdom of Xi^m; the Chineae* 
Sden-lo-kwSy commonly read Taeen-lo. 

SIBERIA, a part of theBnasian empiBe in Aaia» ia aaidto take 
its name fhnn the ancient Siber, situated on the banka of the 
Irtisch, and the remains of which are still to be seen. 

SICILY, an island in the Mediterranean, was anciently called 
Trinacria, from its triangular form. Ainsworth derives its present 
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place on the coast of Afnca, sitnated in a monntamous diatrict 

abounding in lions. (Sp, /to;j, a lion.) 

SILESIA, G. Schlesien, Pol. SzJazk, Slav. Slhko, a province 
of Prussia. Some writers think the Silesians are the Elysii 
of Tacitus; an opinion, says Lamartiniere, which shows an 
ignorance of the origin and migrations of these people. Silesia 
derives its name from the Siusli^ or, as some authors style them, 
the Slinsli, who, daring the reign of Charlemagne, conjointly 
with the Bohemians and Slavic tribes, attacked the frontiers of 
the kingdom. Ditmar do Merbourg, when speaking of a canton 
called Pagus I' ilensis, refers to Silesia. 

SIMPLON (saimp-lohnff)y a celebrated mountain on the 
borders of Italy and Switzerland, one of the highest of the Italian 
Alps. In Fr. it is also called St, Phmb; in 6. Sm^eas 
and formerly Simipelberg and Sampkm ; in It. Sempime, and in 
L. Mom Ccepionis or Scipionis and Mona Sempromvi, Simplon 
has been probably corrupted from Sempronius. 

SINAI, a mountain in Arabia Petraia, said to have been so 
named from the appearing of the Lord to Moses, in the bush. The 
Bey. Alfred Jones translates the Heb. ^3*D nyndy, ** bush of the 
Lord," from t^nih a bush, and ^ yodh, the sign of the Diiine 
name. Stanley deriTcs Sinai from Heb. smah or geneh, the 
acacia-tree. 

SINGAPORE', an island in the Indian Sea, named after its 
chief town Singhapura, " lion-town." (Hind, singh. Sans, sinh 
or sinha, a lion.) See Poor. 

SINOPE {nno'pa), a town of Asiatic Turkey on the Black 
Sea, celebrated as the birthplace of Diogenes, who is thence 
called 2ivanrcttc. The derivation from Gr. ovyow to hurt, injure, 
ftitfr the eye, can only rest on the supposition that the winds here 
were formerly injurious to the sight. ^kVMKic, red ochre, rather 
owes than gives its name to the place from which it was ex- 
ported. Hoffman refers to one of the Amazons called Sinope, 
and to Sinope, daughter of Asophus, " quam Apollo raptam in 
Pontum traduxit." Agam, we read of one Sinope, a courtesan, 
so noted that her name passed into a proverb. This is curious. 
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as the Arabs call this place " the island ol" lovers.** Eustathius, 
however, says that the river near the town is called Sinope ; and, 
if this be so, the town was doubtless named from it. There 
is a rim in Normandy called l^inope. The name of these 
rivers may be of Gdtie origin ; perhaps from Gael, tean old» 
andent, ab, aba, water; whence teanab, nnub, Smope. The 
Turks have cormpted Sinope into SinAb and Sindb. See 
Polyb. lib. iv. c. 57 ; Strab. lib. xii. ;j IT) ; Cellar. Gcog. Ant. hb. 
iii. c. 8 ; Zenop. lib. vi. ; Diod. Sic. lib. xiv. c. 32 ; Cels. v. 6 ; 
Diosc. T. 65 ; YitruT, vii. 7 ; Plin. xxxvi, 6 ; Val. flac 109 ; 
and Ortelius. 

SITTINGBOUBNE, Kent; according to one writer, the 
''seething bonm/' Le. the bcnling rirolet, rvmt fervent ami 
buUienM : bnt Sittingboitmet formerly S^Btung-buma, means 

rather a hamlet on the banks of a rivulet, from A. S. stetung, a 
holding, or inhabiting of a place, from sittan, to sit, dwell, &c., 
bitr7i a brook, 

SXU£-L1NG, a mountain range in China, with a considerable 
number of snow-capped summits ; from Chin. &eue snow, /tiy a 
mountain. 

8IVAS or SIWAS (te-va/) a city of Asiatic Turkey, formeriy 
Sebastia. From root of SanASTOPOL. 

SKAG'EllRACK, a wide arm of the North Sea, separating 
Norway from Denmark, and communicating with another arm 
called the Kattegat. The name is more properly apphed to a 
sandbank extending from Cape Skagen, at the northernmost point 
of Jutland, far into the sea. Skagerraek may therefore be a cor* 
ruption of Siagen's J2(^ Skagen Beef, and it is found so written 
in old maps. It was probably named by the Dutch, as was the 
Kattegat, which the French translate "Tron do chat." The reef 
was named trom the Cape, and the latter, as also the neighbouring 
village of Skagen or Skau, from the Su-Goth. skaga, an isthmus, 
promontory, from skaga, to bend, project, extend. 

SKAREN (skee/n). the name given to the rocks and rocky 
islands on the coast of Sweden ; from 8w. skar a rock, Dan. sMer. 

SLACK, of frequent occurrence in locsl names m Lan- 
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cathin and Westmorelaiid ; as Withenladc, &c. ** Slack, slak, 
M», an opening in the higher part of a hill or monntain* nrhen 
it becomes lees steep, and forms a sort of pass ; a gap or narrow 

pass between two hills or monntains." (Jmmetm,) 

SLADE, in Staffordshire, means moorland ; some say a slope, 
" a valley, ravine, plain." {Ilaliwrll.) In Northamptonshire, the 
name is sometimes applied to a flat piece of grass, and to a border 
of grass roond a ploughed field. Moor calls it a small open 
hanging wood." Brocketty " a breadth of green sward in ploughed 
hmd, or m pUmtatioBs.*' The A. 8. ^^otf is a phdn, open tract of 
country ; the Ice. 9M, a TaDey. 

SLANEY, a river in Wexford ; Slaan, a river in Cork ; from 
Gkiel. easc'lan, *' the full water.** 

SLANG, in local names in some English counties^ is a narrow 
atrip of land. It is sometimes called a alanket. 

8LAY0NIA, a province of the Austrian dominions^ which, 
though incorporated with the kingdom of Hungary, is still styled in 
official documents the kmgdom of Slayonia. Some authors deduce 
the name Slavonian from 8lava, glory, and in confirmation, refer to 
the usual terminatiou of Slavonian names, in slav, as Stanislav, 
" establisher of glory Vladislav, ** ruler of glory Yaroslav, 
" furious for glory." Others maintain that the name of the Slavo- 
nians, which is often written Shomie, instead oiSUwenie, is derived 
fnmHovo, **word,'* and -that the Shnroniansy being miable to 
miderttand the language of the nations with which they came in 
contact, caUed them Niemetz, that is, ''mute/' ani^»pe11ation 
which is given to the Germans in all the Slavonian dialects, whilst 
the latter call themselves Slovoiie, that is, *• men endowed with 
the gift of the word.'' The Byzantine writers changed Slavonian 
into Sclaben or Sclav, and hence the appellation SclawmUma 
adopted by the western wfitets. P^rocopiua calla the Slavei 

SMERWICK, a bay on the coast of Kerry, Ireland, was proba- 
bly named by the Scandinavians, and it may mean " the butter 
haven ;" from Scand. sm'or butter, Sw. vile, cove, creek, Dan. viiff, 
vig, bay, ford. See Chalmers, 
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SMITHFIELD, London ; from A. S. smetAe, smoeih, smooth, 
/sld, a field ; a smooth field." 

SMYRNA, a dtj aod teaport of AMAtie Tnrkej; from 6r. 
ZjUbVfya, mynrli, for whkh it was formerly edebrifeed* The Turks 
have eormpted Smyrna mto Ismtr. 

8NAPE or NAPE, a frequent termination of local names in 
Lancashire, as lJullsnai)e, Fairsnnpe, Harcsnape, Kidsnape. Nape 
or Anap may sometimes mean ** the top of a hill ; " primarily a 
protuberance or swelling; from A. S. cme6, a knob. Nape, in 
DeTon is said to signify *' a hollow fracture ; " and SMfte, 
a ''spring in araUe land." 

SNOWDON, a momitain in Caernarfon, N. Wales, was named 
by the Saxons, ftom mhow snow, dun a hill. The Welsh call it, or 
rather the cluster of mountains that lie in this county, Creigiau 
yr Enjri^ ** the snowy cliffs.** 

SODOK, the name of a village in the island of loolmkill, one of 
the western isles of Scotland. It was formeriiy a bishop's 
see, whieh comprehended all the island^ together with the 
lak of Man. The Bishop of Man is now called the Biahop 
of Sodor and Man. Bishop Wilson says the name of Sodor was 
taken from the cathedral church in lona, dedicated to our Saviour, 
in Gr. Xomjp. Others derive the name of the village from that 
of the islands ; and they say that the thirty islands constituting 
the biahopric of Sodor went by the name of the SudereySf i- e. 
sonihem isles, another groop to the north (the Orkneys and 
adjacent iales) being called the Nordcreys, Le. the northern isles. 
They were nsmed cither by the Norwegians or the Danes. 

SOHO SQUARE, London. Pegge says this square was 
originally called Monmouth Square, after the Duke of Monmouth, 
who resided there, and he mentions a tradition that after the 
duke's death, his admirers changed the name to Soho, being the 
word of the day at the battle of Sedgemore. This, however* is a 
snstake i the sipiare never having been called Monmouth Square, 
although il was at one time called King^s Square. It was built 
in 1681, but the ground on whieh it stands, waa caUed, «<Soho" 
as early as the year 1632, and, buy^i Mr. Cunningham, in 1636 
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people were living at the ** brick-kilos near Sohoe," and " the 
fields about So-Hoe " are mentioned in a proclamation of April 7, 
1671» whilst the battle of Sedgemore was not fought till 
1686. *'*So ho* or 'so how/ was an old cry in hunting 
when the hare was found." See Pennant's London, and Cun- 
ningham. 

SOKEN, in local names in England, as Thorp-en-le-Soken, 
Essex, may be the A. S. aocit, socnoy socne, the liberty of 
holding a soke or court— oiria domim, Webster says ioke is a 
district in which a particular privilege or power is exercised. 

SOMERS£TSHlRE»from A. S. Sumer^te-^, named firom 
Sumer-tun. See Somerton and Dorsetshire. 

SOMEUTON, found written Sumer-tun, Suniur-tun, Sumerton, 
and Somortone, chief town of Somersetshire, under the West Saxon 
kings i from A. S. sumer, tumor, summer, tun a town. Somner 
says the name of this town denotes a summer residence, but 
whedier it received its name ftom the mildness of the ahr, the 
fertility of the soil, or from what other cause, he cannot say. 

SOMME («am), a river of France, in PScardy ; formerly called 
Soniona and Sumiua ; corrupted from Samara, its ancient name. 
Samara may be derived from Celt. Ys-am-yarw, " the rough 
or rugged river " — thus, ysamgarw, samgara, Samara. Wachter 
says the Sambre^ in Gallia Belgica, was also formerly called the 
Samara. Its present name may hare come thus i Samara, 
sambra, Sambre. 

80MNAUTH, or PUTTAN-SOMNAUTH, a maritime town 
in Gnzerat, Hindustan, famous for its temple, and anciently one of 

the principal places of Uindu pilgrimage ; from Pers. 

sdmaudt, an idol, 

SONGA RIA, the N . W. portion of the Chinese empire. The 
name is derived from the Sonfforeea, one of the great divisions of 
the Kalmucks. 

SOONDA, a town in Gbnara, Madras presidency, Hindostan ; 
celled by the natives Sundha, and in Sans. Sudhapura, 

(Thornton.) Suddha is i)ure, dear, bright ; puroy a town, city. 
SOP, a termination of local names in England, as Worksop, 
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Blinkinsop, Kirsop, Trollop, Wallop, Dnnlop, may be a corrup- 
tion of the O. Eug. word hope, **a sloping plain between hills.** 

SORBONNE {9orbon)t a theological coll^ at Paris, named 
from Robert de Sorboime or Serbonne, abnoner of St. Louis, who 
took hU name from the TiOage of Sorbonne (dioeete of Bheims), 
where he was bom. Strabo^ fib. L mentions Aifcmf Sif/Wic 
which Babehia (iL 23) calls « Lae de Sorbonne." 

SOUTHAMPTON, co. Hants ; in the Sax. Chnm. Hamtnne ; 
in Domesday Ilantune, Ilantone, and Ilentune ; named iVoin its 
situation on the river Ant^ or Anton (the Southampton Water). 
The historian says there is no eyidence of any town existing, in 
the time of the Romans, where Southampton now stands ; but it 
is not improbable that a Tillage or station of some kind was 
aitnate at Northam« and that when a fortified post was established 
on the Hard, the epithet 8<mth might be applied, in contradis- 
tinction to this more ancient village. Hampshire takes its name 
from Ilautune. Ant may be a corruption of Gireuf, xshich in 
the W. means a fair or open region, a champaign (tVoni //»/ ( /<, 
white, fair). Hampshire was anciently called Gwent or Y Went, 
a term said to be appropriately applied to this county. 

SOUTfiWARK, a division of London, extending along the 
Surrey bank of the river, and supposed to have been named hum 
a military isori^ or fortification; from A. S. <mM south, and gemeore^ 
a work, fortress. From its being a fortification, it was also called 
the Burg (Borough). 

SPA (sj)aic)y a bath town near Liege, Belgium ; from espa, 
which in the old langaage of the country signified a fountain. 
The principal spring is called Pouhon^ from WaL jKNiAer, to 
draw. 

SPAIN, in Sp. SipSui, It. Spagna, Fr. JEipt^t O., Dan., and 
Sw. Spamen, D. Spanje, W. I'jrpaen, Turc. Ispdniyd, Is^Sitpama, 
Gr. Siravia and 'l<nrxvloL. All the modem names of this country 

spring from the classical word Jllspania, which some refer to ffis- 
pan, son of Hercules, and others to Pan, "lieutenant of Bacchus," 
prefixing Teut. Aw west, q. d. the west country of Pan . According 
to Astarloa. £spana is pure Basque, and means " hp or extremity," 
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which Huinboidt lisputes. Bochart gives a Phipuiciaa o tigki . 
He iuys the Phcemcians who tirst touched at the ports of Spain, 
and eokuund there long bdore the Greeks, Qamed is SpAam^^ or 
^fmt^ 'ptmL. Mpkan'-e-ya, «p<m'-«^)^ which he trmakim 
flf B^bbiii,'* Midi lift iIbbipbb Ills FhflBn*iPwdABsfl[Ab]S0»j^pftc% 
aidhUt It! mM m tht tmmm afc rf > weM rf Bape. 
BOP Adhrim (gn^Bn by S^Md^mv tnb* 235) Spon s icptcsntodl 
a a womm atting^ on the irround with a rabhit in her lap. ^See 
AJiiistm oil >redal3» dial. ii. series iii.) There seems, howerer, 
to be mxat doabt as to what animal the mpAan really was. 
Thm BaUins it coner ; the Septuagint, la tibdtee jplaces 

ojiiifai'* (tbt jorlMMof the Aiabft); Ayrkk«nt» a aoct of 

fills gregflBBSi^ OB iocK% ndl is FennritdUo $oif rts cwmmg^. 

See Tarro, de Re Rur^ciLa, lib. iii. c- 12; Galen, de Alim. 
lib. iii. ; THian. de Aniraal. lib. c. 15 ; Plin. lib. viii. c« 58, 
lib. iii. c. 5 ; Strab. hb. iii. 144 ; and Catullus. 

8PINN£T» m tho aidbiid cooalies of En^oiid, is m mni 
orioppko^MiJ »y coMefroiL. y'of#iiw^>fhcc<bPof ttwrai 
or brios. a tUckct of thon-taslMs ; lirosi a thom. 

SPIKES^ a celebrated German citjon the Rhine, in G. Spe^er 
Ft. Spire, It. Spira^ and called by the Romans Civitas Xemetum 
and Noviomagus. Bishop Roger, in the 1 1 th century, surrounded 
it with walls, and changed the name to Speyer» horn the riyoki 
coDed the Spqror-bodi, by which it is watoied. 

SFITALFnSLDfi^ Londoii, on abbtemtum of HotpHtdFiaA, 

SPORADES^ certoin ishmds scattered OTer the Aidiipelago ; 
from Or, <rropx^g scattered, from (nt&ipM to scatter. 

SI*UIiXIIEAD, a promontory in Yorkshire. "The present 
name of Spuruhead, called in O. Eng. chronicles Spurenhead, is 
certainly derived from the Sax. spy Hon or tp^rigean, tolookonl^ 
watch, explore." (Allen.) "To the name of FkDinoiitQriHi^ fa 
Ptolemy, is joined Ocellum, dim. of oeulus, an ^e. This agnmA 
with the site of the place, and, no doubt, in the time of the Smhiii^ 
a watch-tower was bnilt here, not only to overlook the mouth of 
Ilumhcr, but as a guard to these coasts. Camden, when speakio||^ 
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Sparnliead, says the little village of Kilnsea plainly bespeaks 
this to be the veij OceUmn of Ptolemy, for as^Kelhisey Is deiived 
from OeeUuiH, so is Oeellum fipom which signifies in 

Brit a promontory, a narrow tract of land." (Drake, Hut. 
York.) It is certain, adds Allen, that Ocellum was the name 
of the district now called UolJcrness. The name from its 
derivation may fairly mean tlie eye, or exploring place, and Bax- 
ter agrees with Camden that Ocellum means Spurn-head, or 
protensom caput in Parisis, ** the prcjeeting head in ParisL" 

STAFFORD, found written Stseflford; in Domesday Statfoid 
and Stadfiird. From A. S. ttmf a staft ford a Ibrd ; *' k vado 

forte baculo trausmeabili." (Somner.) 

STAINES, CO. Middlesex ; firom A. S. 9tdn, a stone, from a 
houndaiy-stone placed here to denote the extent of the jurisdiction 
daimed by the city of London on the River Thames. (CaaulSni.) 

STAMBOUL. The Turks call Constantinople J»x«UL;\ 
Istdmbol, or Stdmb6l ; the Greeks latdmpoli ; said to be cor- 
rupted from Gr. eic fijy voAjv, "towards the city." Kieffer says 
the Turks now call this city Mdmbol instead of IttdmM, 
"nom controuTfi dans ees demiers temps pour perdre Torigine 
du premier nom. On domie k oe second le sens fbrc^ de lieu oik 
sbonde la Traie foi. Toutes les monnaies des Sultans Moustapha 
IV. et Solim IV. portent ce nom. Celles de Mahmoud II. portent 
Costhanthinii^.** 

STAN, a frequent termination of local names in Persia and 
Lidia, is the Sans, ithdnot site, plaoe^ station ; Pers. ^lju» ^dn, 
place, situation, country, as Hindustan, the place or country of 
the Hindus. After a consonant istdn is used; as Gulisiun, a 
rose-garden. (See Forbes.) Richardson says the Pers. ^stan or 
istdn is the participle of ittddam, istddan, to stand, reside, 
dwells pkce, fix, &c. Among many local names compounded of 
tidn, UfdH, we find Mt^hulistan^ Khuristan, Daghistan, Laristan, 
Faristan, A%hanistan, Guigistant Gafiristan^ Beloochistan. 

STAMFORD, oo. Lincoln, firom A. S. Mn-fard^ stone ford. 

STANG, STANK. Stany, in local names in the N. of Eng> 
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lanil, means a pond or pool« from L. •tagmm j thus, Gantang, 
00. Lancaiter, for Oarrir9tang, "the pool or pond of Garri," a 
8azon name. Stank means a boir^y piece of ground. See 
Whitaker'a Craven, 422; also Whitaker's Riclimondshire. 

STANIZA, in Russia, is a district composed of several 
Cossack farms. 

STANIi£Y» name of several places in England, from A. S. 
9tdn a stone, leag a field, place ; "the stony field or place." 

8TANWICK, 00. Northampton, from A. B. •tdn-weg, 
"stone way." 

STAPLE INN, London, is traditionally reported to have been 
a sort of exciuuigo or nicetiiig-place, called Staple Uall, for the 
wool-merchants or staplers. {Herbert.) 

STAR CIIAMBEll. The Star Chamber, a court of criminal 
jurisdiction in England, aboUshed during the reign of Charles I., 
was named* says Cayley, from the gilded stars which orna- 
mented the ceiling of the apartment in which it was held ; others 
say, from the government contracts called atarra, wliich were 
made with the Jews, and kept in a box in this court. 

STARGARD or NEW STAIIGAUD, a city in the Prussian 
government of Ponierania. The name means "ancient city," 
from Slav, star old, and gard or grad. See GoROD. 

STEAD, STED, in local names in England, generally rignifies 
« a place," from A. S. 9ted (Dan. id., G. Hait, D. €tede) from 
Goth. 9tad9, Gontiaction of L. ttatua, from Ho, to stand. In 
names of places situated on a river or harbour, it may be from 
A. S. 9iaiKe, border, bank, shore. 

STELVIO. Monte Stelvio, called by the Tyrolese Stilfser 
Joch, takes its name from the village of Stilfs. 

STEPNEY. This tract, says Pennant, had been a manor in 
the Saxon times called SUbben-hedde, i.e. Stibbenheath. The 
Bishop of London had here a palace, as appears from ancient re- 
cords— "Given from our palace of Stebon-hyth, or Stebonheath ." 
(See Newconrt, i. 733 ; and Pennant, n. 42.5.) Ste|,nev is also 
foimd written Stebenhethe and SLebunhith. The name is 
variously derived from two A. S. worUa meaning a timber wharf j 
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from the Christian name Stephen; and from A. S. tteb a boll, 
trunk, and hethe a heath. 

STETTIN, or ALT STETTIN (jttetteeiO, found written 
Stetin I cental of the piOTuioe of Pomeraniay as well as of the 
gOTemment of Stettin. The Sidini aneiendy inhabited this and 
the neighbonring territory : Sidini, sitini, stidnit stetin, Stettin. 

8TEYNING {sten'ing), a parish and town in Sussex, "was 
called in Saxon times Steningham, from staen {stan\ a stone, 
either because the place was stony, or because some conspicuous 
ruins encumbered the same." {Dallaway.) Th& Steyne Street, 
or ancient Boman road from Arundel to Dorking, passes through 
this place. (A. S. ing, a meadow.) 

STIRLING, a town and a county in Scotland, found written 
Stririlin or Stry viling, and Styrling. On an andent seal the castle 
is called Castrum Strivilense. The Rev. Mr. Stirling, minister 
of Port, says the ancient name was Strila, which he derives from 
8trighy strife, lagh, the bow, bending the bow ; sttighlagh, the 
strife of archery. 

STOCKHOLM was probably named from the foundations 
of the houses being supported by HaJkee or timbers driven into 
the earth ; from Sw. etoek^ timber, beam, stock, stake, holm, an 
isle formed by a river. Hans C. Andersen says a certain king 
Olaf endeavoured to enclose another king OlaPs fleet here with 
a stockade and boom across the mouth of the Malar Lake ; and 
that the city may thence derive its name. 

STOKE, STOCK, in English kical names, as Stokf^ Stoke 
Newington, Bishop's Stoke, Basingstoke, is the A. S. Hoe a 
phioe; thus, Woodstock means a woody place. In Adstock, 
Odstock, Stock Gkiyland, Stockton, and Stoekwood, we trace the 
A. S. stoCf stocce, a stock, trunk, block, stick. 

STOKE NEWINGTON, Middlesex, in ancient records is 
called Newtone or Neweton ("the new town"), whence New- 
ington. See Stoke and Newington Butts. 

STONEHENGE, an assemblage of upright and horizontal 
stones on Salisbury Plain, Engbmd, generally supposed to be the 
remains of an ancient Bmidical temple. Mr. KemUe's deriva* 
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tiofi from iidnhenffena, "the stoue gallowses/' seems the most 
reasonable. Sec N. & Q. 2il S. iii. 2. 

STOBfe STORA, in local names iu Scandinavia, is the Scand. 
«lor, gicaty as Stor Fiord and Storhammer, in Norway ; Stora 
Logdan Ebr or river, Stora Abjy Stor Sjon, " the great lake^" in 
Sweden. 8ior is also found in locsl names in Finland. 

STOURk tbe name of several rivers in England, as tlie Greater 
and Lesser Stour in Kent ; the Stour in Dorset ; from Anc. Brit, 
i * dwr, " the water." But see Ister and Thames. 

STOW, in local names iu England, as Barstow, Walthamstow, 
is the A. S. stow (Fries. «to, loe. 4td), a plaoe^ habitation. 

STRA'HOW, a monastery at Fnign^ on the site of an old 
watch-tower, the supposed remains of a strong fortified castle ; 
from Bob. Hrakomittt a station, guard {strahowai, to goard). 

STUALSUND, a port of Prussia, said to derive its name from 
A. S. strfpl an arrow, sund a narrow sea or strait. The town 
arms arc throe arrows. But see Strslitz. 

STBAND, a street in London, so named from lying on the 
strand or bank of the Thames $ from A. S. sirtmd, bank of a 
river. 

STRASBOURG, a town of Alsace, France, fbrmerly SiraiV' 

burgum ; from L. stratus spread out, scattered, LowL. burgus, a 
town, fort, castle. See also Greg, de Tours, lib. x. ch. 19. 

STRAT, STREAT, in local names in England, is the A. S. 
9tr<pte, strete (G. strasse, D. ttraai, Dan. strode, Sw. strat. It. 
iirada, Sp. utrada, W. yHryd), a street, road, from L. siraium, 
a paved street, lit. strewed, scattered, laid npon, paved, from 
9temo, to strew, from Sans. Hri : thus Stratton, Stratford, 
Streatham. Most places whose names are compounded oi strut, 
streatt are situated on Roman roads. 

STRATFORD, co. Essex, formerly Stretfiird, from A. S.«<rie/e 
a street, way, &c,t/ord, id. See Strat. 

STRATH, found in many local names in Scotland, as in Stntli- 
cam. Strath-more, is the Gael, sraik^ sraiha (Ir. id.. Com. end 
Sco. 9trath), a mountain valley, the bottom of a valley, a low- 
lying country through which a river rolls ; the low inhabited 
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put of a coiBliy^acoBliBfirfiHlM toils Ulf grand; add; 

8TRATT0N, a abhI towa ia Cotavall ; aeeorffiag to Frree, 

•* the hill full of fre^h springs of water.** Others say Slratiom 
is a corruption of Strettu/t, i.e. street town. The Saxons called 
the old Homaa roads streels^ and pboes litoatgd oo such roads 
8trettoii, Streatham, &e. 

8TBEATHAM istr€tm\ 9amj, ia A. 8. metot a dadling 
or habitotioB ritnrtfd oo a Boaini nmL Sea Steat. 

STRELTTZ, a dtjr of Genanif. Tlie SCvditoen (the fiuaoas 
old Russian life-goifds) denrt their name from the Slar. ttrelee 
or strelit:, a darter, shooter, from Mtrela or striela, an arrow, 
bows and arrows having bceu anciently their only implemeuts of 
war. The word is probably of Iceiiodic origin. Coof. Ice. 
Mtridli, a ray of li^tt Dan. Urualt, a raj, Sw. 9trdU, a raj* 
houDt A* 8. Hnd, aa anow, dar^ mitale of war. Wend. HreUt 
It. tirate^ an arnnr^ tod foe. Steauund. 

STBOM'BOLI, one of the Upari Islands, SicOj, named from 
its round form ; corruption of Strongyle, its ancient nam^ from 
Gr. arp'j'/'/jX'-jt: round ; from rrparjr/My to squeeze, press. 

STURMINST£B» Dorset; "minster on the liiver Slower or 
Stur." 

STUTGAEDf capital of WOrtemberg, has its name fVom the 
or BtaDiooa fimneiij kept there for purposes of war. 
ShUgard translates " tiie stallion enclosure " from 9M wsAgard, 
(See GoROD.) Lamartiniere, in his description of this place, 

speaks of a *' grande cour, couverte de sable, piiur les combats 
cheval, avec des lices ct dcs carrieres pour courir la bague.'* 
The arms of the city are a mare suckUug her colt. 

8TYAIA, G. St^«rmar1h a part of Austria deriving its name 
ftom ita chief townt Stejer (the Austrian Sheffield), which 
again takea ita name from ita situation at the junction of the 
BiTcr Steyer with the Enna. Some say Steyr or Steyer ia the 
ancient Astir, Asturis, or Casturis. See Stour and AsrvRiA. 

STYX, in anc. geog. a cold poisonous spring or fountain ia 
Arcadia, which afterwards becomes a river or lake ; in fable a 

s 2 
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water or lake in the infernal regions, round which it flows nine 
times, and by which the gods swon. '* From trrvysta, to hate, 
Co dread; and why her offspring are made attendants on Uie 
Almi^ty is oonspienous, says the scholiast." (Cooke's Hesiod.) 

SU, in names of rivers, <S;c., in Turkey, is the Turc. ^ m 

water ; as Ak Sii, wliite water ; Karah Su, black water. Beyaz 
SiJ ; Chamurlu Sii ; Choruk ; Injeh Su; Tokhmah Sit. 

8UNDERBUNDS, a distriet in India extending abng the Bay 
of Bengal ; properly Sundarivana. so named on acooont of the Test 
mounber of wundaH trees growing in this locality ; ftom Sans. 
mtndari vana "forest of sundari trees." (See Wilson.) 

SUNDERLAND, the name of places in Durham, Northumber- 
Umd, and Yorkshire ; from A. S. sundorlaude, lit. hmd sundered 
or separated from other hmd, either by water or by any other 
means ; from mmdrian, syndrum, to separate, and kaidt id. Tlie 
A. 8. tmider, mmdor, syaifer, «yiicfor, or syndr, mean also 
separate, difllerent, singular, pecnliar, exdnsiye, Ac. Dr. Boe* 
worth interprets sundcr-laiid, " separate or privileged laud, 
territory, or freehold land." 

SURREY, found written Suthrea, Suthrie, Suthriona, Suthereia, 
Suderige, Suthregia, Suthriei Sudrei, Surrie and Sothereye ; from 
A. S. wth south, ea an island (Ibr eo-fonJor ig^Umd) — ''the 
Bonthem island ; '* or from mUh south, and rice a kingdom, as 
descriptiTe of its situation with respect to Mddlesex and the 
other Mercian territories ; or from suth south, and rith a river — 

that part of London which lies on the S. side of the river." 

SUTTON, name of several places in England ; from A. S. 
mUh tun, soutb town, like Norton from north tun^ north town. 

8WABIA, or 8UABIA, G. Sehwaben, one of the ten circles 
into which Germany was formerly divided. Schmitthenner derives 
Schwabe, a Swabian, from O. H. G. tuab (pi. ntaba), ''the wise, 
the intelligent, a person full of understanding and discernment,'* 
from sucbarit to })erceivc, understand, know, comprehend ; but 
the ancient Schwabeu, which was more extensive tbau the modem 
circle, was more probably named from the Snevi, a people of 
Northern Germany, who immigrated thither. 
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SWALE, a river in Yorkshire ; a rirer in Kent ; « duumq 
called East Swale, between the Isle of Sheppey and the coast of 
Kent. Some derive the name from Gael, fuail^ small, or sual, 
fiimons. Chalmen sajs neither of these terms is applicable to 
the riven in qpieSaat and be thinks the Swale^ the Swily in 
Glonoestenhire, the Swdlj, and the SwiDy and Loch SwiDj in 
Donegal, may have been drwgnalrd fion tiie natore of the 
countries through which they ran ; and be derives all these names 
from Brit. ijs-waU^ ** a sheltered place," " an inhabited or culti- 
vated country." 

SWAN RIV£B» ariver of New Holland discovered bj Vhuning, 
m Dutdi nirigator, who naoMd it the Swan Biver ftom the 
nnmbcr of Uaek swans be obeerred on its banks. 

8WANA6B, CO. Done^ finmd written Swanwfeb, Swannage, 

and Sandwich ; iu the Sax. Chron. called Swanawic ; by Asser 
Menevensis, Suanavine and Gnavewic ; in Domesday Swanwic 
and Sonwic. Two Danish fleets perished here in a storm in the 
year 877» one fleet having been fiist defeated by Alfred. The 
bistorian of Dorset ibinks the Danish geneial mig^t have been 
named Smene^ and the place called after him Snene-wic, from 
A. S. tcic, a leaeh of a shore or river ; bat the name might aho 
translate the " habitation of swans." See also Asset's Lii'e of 
Alfred, ed. Wise, p. 29; and Sax. Chron. a.d. 877. 

SWANSCOMB, a parish of Kent, said to derive its name 
from Aocyn'e Caflifi» from the Danish king Sweyn having erected 
a fortress here to preserve a winter station for bis ships. 

SWANSEA (swon'jre), eo. ObuoBorgan, S. Wales, called bj the 
Welsh ** Abertawy," from its situation at the mouth of the Taw or 
Tawy, which here falls into the Bristol Channel. It derived the 
name of Swinesea or Swinesey, according to Camden, from the 
number of porpoises with which this part of the ehannel abounded* 

SWEDEN, Kr. AMr, It. iSeeri^ 8p. iSbMi, G. Schmedem^ 
D. APMlm, 8w. Soeriga, Dan. Soerrig, L. Suedta and Stueia^ 
Aeeording to some antbors, the Soeri, who anciently inhabited a 
larije part ul'N. Germany, called after them Siu \ ia, received their 
designation irom their wandering character, or from a king or hero 
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uamcd Suevus. Cluvcrius thiuks the Siiiones (Swedes) and 
Suevi agree ia name with Mouut Sevo and the liiver Suevus ; he 
does not, however, inform ns which appellation is derived from the 
otber« Again, otlien anert that the Soionet were the deaoendanta 
of the SueTi> and that Suumei ia a eontraetion of Skimonet, The 
moit reaaonable conjeetnie itWachter^ty via. Ibat the Saionea deriye 
their name from Sax. swein (swan) a hoy, youth, tjro, and that 
they were called Suiones because the first colonies in Scandinavia 
were a German youth. Somner gives Sweon, the Suiones, 
Sweoland, Sueciai Suedia. Ihre aays the Swedes are called in 
A. S. monumenta Sweoriy and the oonntry Sweon-land, In Ice. 
the Swedea are named Svutr i the king of Swed0ii« Bma lumffwr ; 
the Idngdom of Sweden, Svia velldi. Lye girea StuO' taI Strnd' 
land, Swede-land ; Sveon, Suumet, Swedi. The 8w. Soeriffa k a 
contraction of Svea-riket i. e. the kingdom of Svea or Sweden. 
See also Cluv. lib. iii. ; G. Ant. c. 41 ; and Tucitua. 

SWINDON, Wilts J " town on the River Swm." See Swinb. 

SWINE, the centre mouth of the BiverOder in Germany. It 
waa called ui L. Summt and Suehus, and Spener therefore condudea 
that the name is connected with the Soevi^ who andently inhabited 
this part. Swine or Swin n the name of aeferal riverst and may 
be derived from Celt, swijn, holy, enchanted (W. dwfr noyn^ 
holy water). See Le Mans and Swindon. 

SWINEMUND {svina'-moond), a town of Pru&sia j " mouth 
of the Swine *' (G. mund, mouth). 

SWITZERLAND, G. Sckw^, 8eh»iig, Fr. La Smue, lU 
SvUfMerOf Switzerland j Low L. Suiem, Smeefuei, Smiemu, 
SviioMit the Swits. The ancient name of Switaerland waa Hel- 
Tetia, and of its inhabitants, Helvetii. The three forest cantons, 
Schwyz, Uri, and Unterwalden, were the first to assert their inde- 
pendence of Austria, and in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, their population began to be known as the Schwyzcru or 
Schweiaem, a name said to have been first given to them by the 
Austrians* Sekwffg, the name of the wealthiest and most popnUma 
of these three cantons, haa smoe been applied to the whole con- 
federation. This,' does not, however, account for the name of the 
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canton of Schwyz, which was doubtless derived from that of its 
inhabitants. Wachter says Suiceri means " dwellers in valleys/* 
and he derives it from sveit, which in the Runic Lexicon is inter- 
pieted " a valley habitatioii nunotuided by moiutains/' and he 
iliinka Helvetia had veiy nearly the same meaning. Otheia derive 
the nameof the Snioeri from their leader Schwyter; mhomSueei^ 
i. e. the Swedes. It is IUOT6 than probable^ howeveiv that the 
only etymological part of Sch-wyz and Hel-vet ia (Hel-uet'ia) is 
uits, uitt and that the Swiss were originally a tribe of the JJit8, 
Uihfs, WihtSy Ytas, or Jutes. See also voc. Oude ; Csesar, B. 
G. lib. i. c. 9 ; Tac. Hist. Ub. L c. 67> and Germ. c. 28 ; Feet, 
lib. zir. ; Stompf. Chron. Helv. fol. 178 ; and Waehter, Gloes. 

STDENHA]i|» Kent^ formerly Cypenham. See Ghippino. 
. SYRACUSE, Sidfy, waa named from a marah in the vici- 
nity called Syraco, which Bochart derives from Phcen. aeraeh, 
or sarach, to stink. He says, however, that the Carthaginian 
name of Syracuse was Sor-cosja, " quasi Tyrum latentem dicas." 
Thucydides, speaking of Syracuse^ says the Sicilians first named 
it Zancle, because in shape it resembled a scythe, which they 
called ir<melwM. According to Bochart it waa called Zmde, ftom 
its curved ahore^ from FhoAi. vdh\ talgtu 

STRIA, the name of a provinoe of Asiatic Turkey, is the L. 
form of the Gr. Sujcta, i.e. Souria or Soria, a name which it 
received from the city of Tsor or Sor, i. e. Tyre. It was called 
by Orientals, Aram. Some of their historians, however, style 
it Souristan or Soiisian, i. e. the etoit or country of Souna or 
Soria. 



TABOR, in anc. geog. an eminence in the plain of £sdnielon, 
near the Jordan. tabkAr may mean a lofty place, or a atone 
quarry, fipom hardr^ to sever, &c. See also Ftolyb. lib. v. c. 70 ; 
Joseph. Ant. lib. v. c. 2 ; Matt, xvii., Mark ix. 2. 

TABOB, a town of Bohemia, remarkable as the stronghold of the 
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Hntalflti who foonded it, and who m tnppoMd to malm a 8ci^ 
tmal aUotkm in its name* masmiidi aa the hill behind the toww ii 
called Hofeb," and a pond, not ilur off, the ''Jordan." Hie nune^ 

howefer, is more probably derived from Bob. tabor ^ a camp 
(castra). The word is also found in Hung., auJ in Pol. it 
trmnsUtes the camp of a nomadic people ; a place fortified with 
waggons of such a camp ; camp of the Turks and Tatara.*' 

TABREBZ* a citjr of Penia. Bidiaidaon aaja the naaae 
Tihrfi, or Tfthiii, it eonjectored to have been given to thia place 
on aceonnt of its healthiness of sitnation ; the first word implr* 
ing *• dispersing a feTcr," or *' resist ins: an infection,'* bui liiat 
ns this country was famous for the atioration of tire, the name 
may refer to that circumstance, for tdb-riz may be interpreted 
''scattering heat, diffusing splendour." The Pen. tibrix is a 
taUe^ soft^ bench ; tmht a fever ; Ub, strength, heat, qplendoivs 
the Arab. toMtt canaing to come forth, &c. 

TALAVBRA, the name of several cities of Spain, hot espe- 
cially of Talavera de la Reina, on the Tagus. It receive^.l the 
adjunct " de la Reina," from Alouso XL, who gave it as a dowry 
to bis wife. Dona Maria. Some writers assert that it was 
Ibnnded ▲.m. 2066, by King who named il Talabi^s 

that the Bomans afterwards colonised it and called it lAeia 
Sbnia, bnt that the Mnhammadans^ becoming masteis, named it 
Tahareda, on aceonnt of the fogs prevalent in the noghbonrhood^ 
whence its present name has been corrupted. The Moors, how* 
ever, never called it by any such name. Its original appellation 
was doubtless Taia, to which was afterwards added that of bri^a^ 
to denote a town. Indeed, the Romans called it Ebora Talabiigi^ 
as the inscriptions Ibnnd in its territory Asm ; and ita pveaent 
name has been cormpted from Talabriga. 

TALGARTH, Brecon, Wales, properly IW y GaM^ ««the 
front of the hill." 

TAMWORTH, co. Stafford, found written Taman-weorth-ege^ 
Tame-wordina, Tameweorde, Tameworthe, Tamesworthe, Tame, 
worth, Thameworth: «<Worth on the Biver Tame." See 

WOETB. 
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TARSHI8H9 mentioDcd in the Old Testament in connexion 
with the oommeroe of the Hebrews and PhoNiicians. Tanhiah, 
or Tarteasut, is supposed by some to hm been « city of CilidA in 
Asia, the modem Ttrsooe ; oUiersb with more probability, place it 
near the month of the Bntis, now the Guadalquifir, in Spain, 
and they assert that Tartessns was also the most ancient name 
both of tlie surrounding region and of the litctis itseh'. Those who 
confound Tarshish with Tarsus, refer to a fable of the winged liorse 
Pegasus, who is supposed to ha?e lost the hoof of his foot there> 
and they accordingly deriTe the name lirom Gr. topers, sole 
of the foot. The Ber. Allied Jones trandates wmnn iwnktjftk, 
breakings sabjection/* i.e. of enemies, from ratkM "to break/' 
It is not at all improbable, however, that boih Tarshish and 
Tarsns may derive their names from their inhabitants, who may 
have been called the Tursh or Tursei. See also Strubo, 140, 151 ; 
Herod. It. 152 ; Mela, iii. 6 ; Stephens, Bjz. ; Curt. iii. 4 ; 
Lucan iii. 225 ; Dion. Perieg. 868; and voc. Tuscany. 

TAATA&US^ the dassical name for the infismal regions. 
Cooke (Noiet on Buiod) says, "Tartams is said to be bronght 
ftrth with the Earth, becanse it is fdgned to be in the inmost 
recesses of the Earth." Le Clerc derives the name firom Phcen. 
turahhtarahh, from Arab, tarahh, " he created trouble.'* The 
name may have some etymological connexion with the Hind. 
dhdr-dhuroj signifying the boundary formed by a stream, from 
dAdr or dhdrd a stream, dhura boundary. 

TABTART, « the land of the Tartars," properly Tatars. The 
word^Ub TdidTf according to Abul-Ohasi (Hiit. Mimffk, and 
Tart.) and other Muhammadan writers, is the designation of a 
tribe descended from a prince of that name, who, with his 
brother Monghol were descended from the race of Tourk. Some 
Oriental writers have advanced that the word TiJbkt is derived 
from the name of a river, the banks of which were first inhabited 
by this tribe; but they sll agree in applying the name to a 
particular body of people, and not to a race. The writers of the 
thirteenth century clianged this word to Tartar, because, perhaps, 
it has nearly the same sound as their word Tartarus, a corruption 
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which leems to coincide in some measure with the terror that 
was inqiued hj the incursions of Jenghis Khan and hia de- 
foendaiitsi The word Tartaiy ia tberafore not only Tagoe and 
undefined, hat alao badly applied. See DaTida, Gtam. Tnrke ; 
Bemnaaty Beelieicbea anr lea Lang. Tart torn. i. p. 1. 

TASMANIA takes its name ftx>m Abel Janssen Tatman, a 
Dutchman, one of the greatest navigators of the seventeenth 
century, who first discovered this island in 1642, and called 
it Van Diemen's Land* in honour of the (xoTemor-General of the 
Dntch £aet Lidia Company, Anthony van Diemen, by whom he 
had been commisaloned to proeeed on a yoyage to aaoertain the 
eitent of the AnatraKan continent. Of late yean, it haa been 
ftmnd nnieh more convenient, especially in commercial affiura, to 
call it Tasmania. 

TAUNTON, anc. Thonodunum, co. Somerset; named from 
its situation near the river Tone, 

TAURUS, in anc. geog., a great chain of mountains which 
extended nearly due £. and W. from the ahorea of the ^gean to 
those of the supposed Eaatem Ocean, and divided Asia into two 
parts, Asia vrithin the Tanraa, and Asia without the Tanros. In 
modem geography, the whole cham, from the S. W. of Asia 
Minor to Ararat, bears the name of Taurus. The name is 

Latinized from Arab.j tawr, Hir, a mountain. The Araba 
atill can it Tdr, and they style the people who dwell m the 
▼idnity, Tnwara. It ia also called Alidagb, from Ture. al'tagk, 
high mountain. 

TAVISTOCK, CO. Devon, found written Tafing-stock, Teaui- 
stoke, Tauestoke, Tavistoke, Tavestok, and Tbauistoke; named 
from the river Taw, Tau, or which flows past it, and 

A. S. atoc, a place. We find also Peter and Mary Tavy, North, 
South, and fiiahop'a Tawton, and Tawstock, in Devon, all aitoated 
on the Taw or Tavy. 

TAT, Gael. Taih (pron. to), a river of SootUmd ; Tay, a river 
in Waterford ; Tay, a loch and a river in Perth ; Ta Loch, in 
Wexford ; Taw, a river in Devon ; Taw, a river in Glamorgan ; 
Taw or Tau, the name of several rivers in Great Britain. Tacitus 
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calls the Scottish Tay, Tavus; Ptolemy writes Taova. We find 
Tatha in several local names, as Broughty ; from Bruich Tatka, 
** the sloping gromid or brae of Tay Kincarathie, from Cean- 
car-tatha^ ** the head or turn of Tay Abdie, from Abhey-tatha, 
" the abbey of Tay ;** Dundee, &c. Chalmers says Tay is 
merely the Eng. pron. of the Brit. Taw. See Tivy and 
Thames. 

TEDDINGTON, on the Thames, co. Middlesex, in ancient 
records written Todynton and Totynton. Some have supposed 
the name to denote the ending of the tide, which does not flow 
above this village ; Tide-end-townt in Sax. Tyd-end-ion, There 
can be, says Lysons, no other objection to this etymology, than 
that the place is called Totyngton in all records for several 
centuries after its name first occurs. Baxter supposes Tote to be 
a corruption of theoday ** the people Bedwell derives Totenham 
from toten, " to wind like a horn Parkins (Hist, Norfolk) 
conjectures Tot to be the name of a river ; but Teddington may 
be from the same root as Totness, and may mean the "fox- 
meadow-town.** See ToTNESs. 

TEIGNMOUTH (tinmuth), Devon ; " mouth of the Teign." 
In old maps it is called Tingmouth ; Bailey writes Teiguemoth. 

TEMESWAR {temeshvar^), a town of Hungary, on the river 
Temes, which falls into the Danube near Belgrade (Hung, vdr, 
vdrad, a castle). 

TENBURY, CO. Worcester, formerly Temebury, named from 
its situation on the south bank of the River Teme. 

TENERIFFE {ten^f). Port. Tenarlfe, Tenerife, the largest 
and most important of the Canary Isles. Tenerife is a cor- 
ruption of Chinerfcy the name which the original inhabitants, 
the Guanches, called it. The most western part of the isle is 
called Punta de Tena ; the highest ground is designated Teyde, 
from its native name Eckeyde, which is said to signify " hell.*' 

TEPETL, terminating names of mountains in some parts of 
America, is an Aztec word for a mountain. Some of the highest 
mountains between the capital of Mexico and the little towns of 
Cordova and Xalappa, are Popocatepetl, from popocani^ smukc ; 
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Citlaltepetl, " a mountaiu which appears as brilliant as a star,** 
from eitalme, a star (it is said that, when the peak of Orizaba is 
seen at a distaaoe throwing up fire, it looks hke a star); 
Nauheampatapetly from naukeaw^, " a square tfaiiig^*' in aUosion 
to the form of the little porphyritic rock at the top of the moon- 
tain of Perotte, vrhich the Spaniards hare compared to a coffer. 
There is another mountain in the neighbourhood called Iztacci* 
huatl, from t::tac white, ciuatl woman. (See Vocab. Lang, 
Aztt^que, by Ic P. Alonzo de MoUna, p. 63, Mex. 1571.) 

T£PLITZ, a town of Bohemia, renowned for its hot springs ; 
from Boh. U]^Uc9 (pron. tepUUe), warm haths, from warm 
(t^eit calescere^ ealefieri ; iepUi, calefiwero), from Stos. 
to make hot, to hnrn, whence the L. Upiehu, 

TERTMONDE, formerly Dendermonde, a town of Belgium, 
named from its situation on the Scheldt, at its junction with the 
Dender (Flem. momie, mouth). 

TERRA DEL EUEGO (Joo-a-go), an island at the southern 
extremity of S. America, abounding in Tolcanoes; from Sp. Uirra 
del/keffo, <*knd of fire." 

TBBRACINA (ierraiMM), a town of Italy, formerly Tar^ 
raeiM, Strabo writes Ta^^xinj; Stephens, the geo^apher, 
TappaxY,va, The name refers to the position of the town ; from 
rpxx^y^i from r^a^uc, rough, rugged, rocky. " II etoit sur des 
roches blauches, et on le voyoit de loin, h. cause de son ^16?ation, 
et de la couleur ^latante de ces roches." (Lamartiniere.) Livy 
mentions a river of Italy called Tarracina. Archdeacon Williams 
derives Tarraema from W. Hr land, and km, kmt, or ken, whidi 
he says are Gaelie forms of the Cymric pen, the head, the 
end. 

TEWKESBURY, co. Gloster; from Teuk, and Sax. biriff, 
a town, q. d. the church of St. Teuk, a hermit. (Bailey.) 

THAMES (temz), a river in England, which rises in Wilts and 
flows by London ; the Tame, a river in Cbeshiro; the Tame in 
Cornwall and Devon, whence Tamerton or Tomerton ; the Tsme 
in Staflbrd, upon which Tamworth stands; the Tema, which 
joins the Ettrick in Selkirk ; the Teme in Worcester ; the Temes 
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ia Hungary, which fails into the Danube near Belgrade, whence 
Temet-Tir. Cmut ealla the Thames^ Tmmm or Tkamm§g 
Tadtna and Dkm Cmtmh Tameta s PColemj, I«^iyovt ; in aoma 
MSS. lojuioioEic s and in aome editiona Idfu^au, In A. 8. it ia 
Temete, Temeemt, and TemU, Some anthon itate that the name 
of this river is properly the Isis until it arrives at Dorchester, 
Oxon, where it receives the waters of the Tame or Thame, when 
it attains the compound name of Tamesis, Thamesist or Thames. 
Pr. Fughe givea, as the W. name for the Thames, Tarn, which 
he translates, " that ia of a apreading qoalitj." Othera assert 
that Thametk in Celt, meana "winding water," or may be 
deihred from Anc. Brit, tamiy, "a gentle stream." Lipseombe 
thinks " there is no necessity for referring to the Anc. Brit., as 
the word tamey in our tongue, derived from the Saxon, is sutH- 
ciently expressive of a placid quiet current.** Chalmers derives 
Tame from Brit, tarn, tern, "expanding," "spreading,'* from ia, 
taw, ** what expands or spreads." But none of these deiivafciona 
acooonta for the final a or eiiv, which ia most probably a cormp- 
tion of the Brit, tie, Gael, uuge, water* and perhapa the first 
part of the word. Tarn, was the earliest name both of the Rirer 
Thames and of tlie Tame or Tliame which falls into the Thames 
at Dorchester; indeed, Lye says " Temcse, Trcmese, ita dietus, 
ut yulg6 creditor, k concursu Tamae et Isidis ; ]>otiiis tamca k 
Brit Tarn iae, i.e. aquamm agmen, aquae tractus." We have 
no<^ however, arrived at the etymology of Tkamet without dia- 
aectmg the first syUable Tam$ or Tarn. The Celts undoubtedly 
made use of am, as well as on, for a river (from Gael, amhainn, 
or L. amnis,), and au, aw, ab, as well as dtor for water, and per- 
haps 1/t and ys were used indiscriniinntely for the definite article. 
If so, we at once get at the derivation of many names of rivers ; 
thus, Ta-au, Sau, Savus, Save ; Ys-dwr, Ister ; Ys-dwr, Stour ; 
Ta-am, Sam, Sam«ara, Sambre; Yt-au, Tau, Taw, Tav, Tavy; 
Tt4un, Ttm, Tame, Tam-ese, Tamesis, Thames. Isis or Ouse, 
which appears to have been another name fbr the Thames above 
Dorchester, is merely another form of tw or uisffej which has also 
been corrupted into ash, usa, tue, wusa, oise, y«, is, es, ese, wis. 
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Conf. IscA, 

Ovsiy QzroRD, Tat» Tity. 

THEBESf ia ane. geog. a eify of Egjpt, called by Pliny and 

in anCt Elgyp* Tdpc i in 
one dialect of the Copt. pron. Thaba. In hieroglyphics it is 
written Ap^ ApCy and with the fern. art. TupCt signifying " the 
head/' Thebes being the capital of the country. Ap, Ape« T&p^^ 
Thaba, Thebe, Thebes, But see Tattam^ Egyp. Lex. 

THEISS (<te0), a met of Hongaiy ; G. Thn$9 and SRImum, 
L. 2¥6iwtit, Hung. Tiuo^ Walacb. Tbd> On an ancient inacrip- 
tion ift ia atyled Tibiaaaa; Pliny calls it Pathissua, and an 
anonymous writer, Tibisia. Thei99\B a corruption of Tihisew, for 
TabUcus or TauUcus ; from Celt, aft, au, water, river, then the 
name of a river, with the prefix or article yt, and isc, water. 
Thus, au, yt-au, Tau, or ab^ yt-ab^ Tab« Tab-isc, Tibiscns, Tiiac* 
Tiis, Teis, Theiss. See Thames. 

THEBMOPTLi^ a celebrated pass in Greece, takea its name 
from the hot springs in the neigbboorhood ; from Gr* Bs^f^y^ 
warmtb, beat, itoXr} a gate, pass, passage. 

THETFORD, co. Norfolk, from A. S. theod, people, or Theot, 
the river Thet, ford, id. 

THIBET, TIBET, a country of Asia, found written Thupo, 
Tobut, Tobot, Tiibet, and Tebet. The name has been cormpted 
from J^u-pko, signifying the conntiy of the Thu, a people who 
branded an empire on the Northern Thibet in the sixth 
centnxyy AiD* 

THORNEY, CO. Cambridge, fbnnd wriHen Thomeg, Thorn- 
die, Thom-ey, Thom-ig, from A. S. thorn, thorn, iff an island ; 
** thorny island." Dr. Bosworth says Thorney was the ancient 
name of Westminster, which went into disuse because of Thorney 
in Cambridgeshire. 

THORP» THORPE, in local names in England, aa Thoip, 
00. Northampton; Thorp-en-le-8oken or Thoipe-le^ken, co. 
Essex; Thorparch, co. York, is the A. 8. tkorpet a village, 
synon. with Piatt D. dorp. Fries, theorp^ a village, torp, teorp, 
coltiTated ground, G. dor/, Dan. torp, and Ice. thorp, town. 
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village. Adehmg giyes the root in 6. trupp, a troop, firom a 
gathering together, a heap^ and refen to loe. ihypinpt eoogra- 
gatio» tnrha; ai ikyrpag, oongregari. The W. has toif, amoltip 
tnd^ troop. The root of all maj be the L. turbo, a troop, a 
nmltitDde assembled, nombers, Kt. tnmiilt, eonftiaion, crowd, 
ftom Gt. rufjSij, tumult, disorder, uproar. 

THURGAU (toor'ffow), a cantou of Switzerland, takes its 
name, according to some writers, from a people called the 
Tigurini, celebrated in Roman histoiy, whose territory this 
canton formed part Others connect the name Thurgaa with 
Tkmg or Zurich $ but this countij was rather designated from 
die Biver T^ar, which crosses the central part of it from east to 
west. TkuTffou means district of the Thur." 

THURLE, the name of an alley in Oxford ; from A. S. thyrel, 
thyrl, a hole, aperture. 

THURROCK, the name of three parishes in Essex, called iu 
Domesday Tarrock, and distingoished from each other by the 
additional names of West, Grays, and Little. These parishes 
reomved their name from their former proprietors, the Thnrrocks 
or Titrrocks. Wright, the historian, says, from similarity of 
sound, the name Turrock is supposed to be from Turoldf who 
held S. Okendon under Gcoflfrcy de Mandeville ; hut it is more 
reasonably conjectured to be a corrupt pronunciation of taurus, a 
bull, the arms of the Tarrock family being a fesse between three 
bulls' heads coup6e. Grays or Greys — sometimes called Great 
Thurrock— receiTed its appellation from the noble family of 
that name who were in possession of it above 300 years. 

THUBSOj a parish in Caithness, Scotland, was named from 
the River ThvraOf a compound of Thor, the Scandinavian deity, 
and Ice. aa a river ; ** Thor's river/* 

THUSIS (too' sis) t a town of Switzerland, near the Via Mala. 
According to some, TkusU ia merely Tuacia (changed in the 
Bomansch dialect), *<the country of the Tuscans," who first 
colonised this part of the country. 

THWAITE, a termination of local names in parte of Lanca* 
shire, Westmoveland, and Cumberland, as Comthwaito, MicUe- 
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thwaite (A. S. micf, much), Salterthwnite, Apple-treethwaite, 
Scarthwaite, denotes '* land grubbed up, freed from roots of 
trees, and converted to tillage.** (See Nicholson and Burn, 
Hilt. Weitm. & Comb. ; Bainea* Hist. Lancash. toL ir, 710.) 
HHutaker layt ikwaUe means " stubbled ground/' but the Ber. 
J. Ingram derim it from A* S. tkmaie, a wateiy washy plaoe, 
from fhwem, to wash. 

TIBER, found written Tiberis, Tibris, and Thybris, in It. 
Tevere ; a river of Italy, said to have been originally called 
Albula, on acooant of the whiteness of its waters, and afterwards 
Tiberis because Tiberinus, king of Alba, was drowned in it. (See 
Lii»,i 09. i FeH.t and Yirg. ^n. lib. Tiii. 330.) T^herU is 
more probably a corruption of ^vji^pte, the name of a river- in 
Sidlj (See Huifehm*). Bochart derives the ThymbrU of Theo- 
eritas (Idyll. 1), or rather Thymhrin or Thumbrint from Pboen. 
iehum bahar or thehum baharin^ ** abyss of the sea or seas.** 

TIEN-TSIN, a city of China, on the River Pei-ho. " Its 
Chinese name signifies lit. ' heavenly spot,* and in the time of 
Mazoo Polo, when it is supposed to have been much larger than 
at present, it was called Cittik Celeste, and it is said to have a 
chum on this appellatbn from its situation in a genial dimate, 
fertile soil, dry air, and serene sky." {Reea*) The name means 
lit. " a serene clear sky," from Chin. tHn heaven, tsing clear, 
pure, tranquil, bright. Tien (teen) is a common prefix of local 
names in China ; as tlie towns of Tienchang, Tiencheu, Tienpe, 
Tienho ; the fortresses of Tienchin, Tienciven ; the isle of 
Ticnheng; the mountains of Tiencang^ Tienchnng, Tienln; 
Tienul, "heaven's ear;" Tienmo* "heaven's eye." There is 
also a lake named Tien. 

TIFLI8, TEFLIS, or TTBILISI, capital of the Russian pro- 
▼ince of Georgia, has been chiefly indebted for its celebrity to its 
warm baths ; and its Georgian name, Tphilisk AlaJci, is ecjuiva- 
lent to " warm to\^Ti.** Parrot says its name is derived from the 
Georgian word tbili, warm, which may have been given to it 
either on account of its warm springs, or from the contrast of the 
great warmth of the climate of Tiflis with the preceding residence 
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of the Qcofgian Idiigi «t Miehet, which lies on tho decliTity of 
IheCStiicasnsaiidhMftmiidioodflr tempefatare. TbUi,I)^U$k9 
tre firom the same root as TepBti, q. 
TILBURY, a parish in Essex, takes its name from one Tikel, 

who, jointly with Tedric Poiutei, anciently owned the land, and 
A. S. l/uriff, a town, fort. Tilburg is the name of a town in 
Holland in the province of N. Brabant. 

TILSIT, the chief town of Prussian Lithuania, more correctly 
TOse or Tilaele (pron. lUMijt named from its situation at the 
oonflnenoe of the Tilaele with the Memel. 

TINNEVEULY, a district forming the S. E. extremity of the 
peninsula of India ; corrupted from Trinavali, one of the names of 
Vishnu. 

TiNWALD MOUNT, Isle of Man, a circular barrow about 
dghteen feet high, where the local legislative assembly meet ; from 
Ice. /ti^y a court of jnstioe« from trnga to speak, and valid a hill* 

TIVERTON, Deron ; in Domesday Tnnvertone ; in the 
Nomina ViUarum, Twyverton ; contracted firom A. 8. im-ford' 
tun, " the town having two fords,** it having been formerly 
approached by two fords over the llivers Exe and Loinan. 

TIVY, or TEIVI, a river in Cardigan, S. Wales ; the Tavy or 
Theve in Devon $ the Teviot or Tiviot in Rozbuighshire ; the 
Tave in Glamoigan and Pembroke. All these names may be 
traced to the same root. Chalmers says tav, in Anc. Gaulish 
was applied to a water or river; teivi or loot in Brit, signifies 

what expands or spreads," what has a tendency to expand or 
spread;" tevif/, "expanding," *' spreading over ;" and that these 
streams have a tendency to sjiread. He gives the root in the 
Celt, ta, tauy " what expands or spreads." But see Tbambs. 

TOfiOLSK* the metropolis of a prorince of the same name in 
Asiatic Rosaia, is situated on the River Irtisch, near the inflax 
of the TuM, 

TOD, in local names In Lancashire, as Toddington, Tod- 
mo rden, is an O. Eng. word for a fox. 

TOLEDO {tola'do)y L. Tolefutn, a city of Spain. Its origin 
is attributed to some Jews, who migrated to Spain during the 

T 
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period of tlie seoood templo in Jerasalenit and who callod il 
Tobdoth* i^. gmdogietf bacaiiM they miewed their ftmlly 
genealogies when ihej aaaemUed to d% weDa and tend the 
dtj. In support of this opinion, many towns are pointed ont 

ia the province of Toledo which retain to this day the names 
given to them by their Ilebrew settlers ; such as Escalona, 
from Ascaloo ; Noves, from Nove ; Maqueda, from Megiddo ; 
Jepea or Yepes, from Joppa, &c. (See P« Cye.) Mellado says, 
''£a probable que loa jodioa fondanm esta dndad 340 anoa 
antea de la era cristianA Ilam&ndoh Toledoeb, qne signiliea 
'madre de pnehlos,' y todavia se eooserra en Toledo una 
anntuosa sinagoga de los judios/' The Heb. ni^^n toledoth sig- 
nifies generations, famiUcs, races. 

TOMSK, capital of the goTemment of the same name in 
Siberia, stands on the River Tom* 

TONGRES (jUmgr)^ a Teiy ancient city of Belgiam, has ito 
name firom the Twign^ a people of Gan]» mentioned by Fliny and 
Tacitus. Aecofdmg to the latter historian, they were the first 
German tribe who, erossing the Rhine, expelled the Gaols, and 
settled in their country. 

TONQUIN (tonkin!), capital of the empire of the same name ; 
from C. Chin. Ddng-kinh (Chin. Tung-king), the eastern dty ; 
firom dong east, and hinhy lit. great. See CoCHiK China. 

TOOLEY STREET, London, named after the parish churdi. 
Saint Olave ; thus. Saint Okve^ St. Olar, St. Ody, Tooly, Today. 

TORR^ in locd namea in Devon, as Torr Abbey, Torr Com- 
mon, Torr Mohun, is the A. S. tor, torr, tur, a tower, rock, 
high hill, peak; from L. turris, from Gr. tvppn:, rvptriQ, or rv^tro^, 
a tower or turret, from root of Taurus, Tyre, and Syria. 

TORRINGTON, co. Devon, named from its situation near the 
river Tonidge. 

TOT, a fireqnent termination of loed namea in Nonnandy, aa 
Yvetot, Hotot, Langetot, Pr^ot, YaUetot, Toumetot, Bouquetot» 
Franquetot, Grastot, H^tertot, Crestot, Brestot, Cailletot. Hnet 
thinks tot may be the Sax. to/ta (found in the Monasticum 
X Anglicanum). Whitaker {Whalley) says tqft was a messuage 
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inferior to a farm-hoiise, and anperior to a mere cottage, or a 
cottage with a craft or other emaD portion of land annescd to it; 
and In CnneM, ho wKjn tofta were iniohited dwellings anrroonded 
bjr tofts of trees, 'Uoufe debaU** with a croft or fidd adymnnig. 
" Toft, toftumt a messuage, or rather a plaee where a raeetnage 
hath stood.'* (Cowel.) The word /o/5? frequently occurs in deeds, 
and is probably from the Danish, which has also /q/Jf^, a lea. 

TOTNESS, Devon, ia ancient records Totenais, Toteneis, 
Toteneys, Totoni^ Tottoo, and Tottcnes ; in Domesday, Totneis. 
Some say Toine$$ means ''town of foxes;*' if se^ the name may 
he from O. Eng. iod, a foi, A. 8. jusm, a point of hmd. 

TOULON (ioolonff ), a city of France, in L. IMmImm, Teh, 
and Telo-Martitts, named after Telo-Martius, a tribune who 
colonized it. Telo, Telonium, Toulon. 

TOULOUSE (toolooz), a town of France in the Uaute 
Garonne, named Tolosa by Caesar ; Tolosa Colonia by Ptolemy ; 
Urba Tolosatiam hy Sidonios ApoUinaris; Civitas Tdosatiam 
m the Notice of Ganl; in inaeriptiona hoth Tslfta and miolosa; 
and in hter times, Tonhmae and Thodooss. It may take 
its name from its inhahttants, the Tolsatii, i.e. Dol^^tBta*, 
"the valley-dwellers" (Celt, dot, a valley). Conf. Dorskt- 

SHIRE. 

TRALEE', a seaport of Irelaud, derives its name, Trugh-lee, 
f the Btnmd or shore of the Lee,'* from its position near the 
ontM of the httk ItiYer Lee or Leigh, into the Bsy of TMeew 
Trsmoic means *'Uie great stnmd" (Ir« Irw^A strand, aior 
great), 

TRANS YLVANLV, a principality of the Austrian empire, 
80 called by the Hungarians as being beyond their woody 
frontier — "partes Transylvama" IVans across, sylva a wood. 

TRASTEVERE (trasta-vay), the part of Rome situated on 
the light bank of the 2¥6sr/ ira», from L^ irant, across^ and 
Te^ere, from L. lUer, 

TBATEBfUNDE (trtto-e'mo€md^e), a seaport of Northern 
Germany, situated at the mouth (mund) of the Trave. Trove 
m&if he another orthography of Drave, Drau (Uung. IJruoa, 
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L. Jhamu, Draw), a liyer of Hiiiigaij» and Dnm maj be fiov 
Gr. j^ccr^, ivater i or from Celt* dbvr-an, SeeTHAxss. 
TRE» the most oommon prefix of local names in Cornifall» ia 

the Corn, ire, a town, village, dwelling, gentleman's seat. It haa 
the same signification in Wales, Cornwall, Arraorica, and Ire- 
land ; occurring frequently in Wales, as Tre-Newydd, new town ; 
Trc-Taliesin, " the town of Taliesin," a celebrated bard, who waa 
buried here. It is sometimes affixed^ as Uohil-tree, Ochil-tree, &c. 

TREBIZONiy, Tnfe. IfMiHm, a town of Asiatie Tnrkey ; 
a oomiption of T^on^ovvc* its ancient appdlation, and so named, 
it is said, because btrilt in the shape of a tfaperium ; IVom G^r. 
rpaiee^iov, a figure with four unequal sides, lit. a small table, 
from tpaire^ a table, from rtr^ four, Vf^a (from irouc) 
a foot. 

TREF (trev), found in local names in Wales, is the W« tr^f, 
a dwelling-place, homestead, hamlet, township, town, from tre, 
homestead, hamlet, town ; aa TVef Asser, the town where the 
celebrated Assei^Menerensis was bom ; Tnf Gam, *'the town 

of the rock;*' Trefecca or Tref Fecca, or Becca, "Rebecca's 
mansion Uchil-tref in Anglesea, and Uchel-tref in Merioneth, 
both signifying ** the high dwelling." 

TREFFOIIEST, a village on the Taff Vale Kaiiway; "the 
forest TiUage," from W. trtfiL viUsge, jforeti a Ibrest. 

TREGONHAT, TBEGONICK, TBEGONIN, Corawalh 
Piyoe translates tre-ffdnFhay, tre-g^n-hayt tre-goniek, tre-genim, 
"the dwellings enclosed on the common and tregony (tre-gu-ny), 
••the dwellings on the common near the river." (Corn.) 

TRELAWN, Cornwall, ** the wool town," or '* the open or 
clear town." Trelawny, ** by the water." (Com.) 

TRELECH, CO. Monmouth, named from three npright stones 
called Harold's Grave ; from W. tri three, liech a stone. 

TREMADOC, near Caemar?on, Wales, a town of modem 
origin built by the late W. A. Madock, Esq., whose name it bears, 
with the W. tre, a town or village, prefixed to it. The family 
name, Madock, may be derived from that of a place, perhaps 
Mawdd-acAp ** the slow stream or from mcuiawg^ goodly, from 
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mad, good. Madawg it tlio an epithet for a fox. equivalent to 
Reynard. 

TREBfATON, ComwaU. *'kiii^8 town,*' or royal tomu" 
(Com.) Trematon Cattle bdongt to the Dodiy of ComwalL 

TEEBIATNE; Cornwall, "the town on the thore or tea- 
coast or from tremtfn, a passage. Tremaine, the ttOOO 
town," or " the river or passage town." (Corn.) 

TR£M£NH£R£, Cornwall, « the long stone town," or "tho 
long passage.*' (Corn.) 

TR£NT,G.2Wm^, It. IVmlcH a city of South Tyrol. MaU 
ia a eontraetion of TndetUum^ ita former name. Some anthoia 
affirm that it was caDed Tridentnra Irom the trident of Neptune, 
to whom the city was consecrated. This opinion took its rise 
from an ancient marble discovered here, on which was a Neptune 
holding his trident. Others derive the name from three streams 
and torrents that fall into the Adige, near the city ; or from three 
hig^ rocka in the neighhonrhood, whioh appear like three teeth, 
Iret deniet, • 

TRENT, found written Trenta, Treonta, Trehenta, Treenta, 
a river in England, from Brit. TroUent, said to haye been named 
from its winding course. Qu. W. dirwyn to wind. 

TREPORT (trapor), the port of Eu, in France, anciently 
called Veteris Portus, Yetenor Portos, and Ulterior Portus. 
Thus, Veterisportus, teriaportnti treaport, Trtport, {M4iuig$,) 

TREVES, G. Trkr^ the most andent dty of Germany, for- 
merly diUed Trerirorum CSritat, from itt inhabitant^, the Treriri. 

TREVETHAN, Cornwall, '*the town among trees,'* *<the 
meadow town," or ** the old town." Trevetbeu, ** the birds' 
town." (Corn.) 

TREVUJuION, ComwaU, the dwelling of the seaman.*^ 
(Corn.) 

TREVISO (<iWjoX fonnd written Treviti, and Treiwio } a 
town titnated between Trent and Veniee ; the ancient Tmainm. 
There is a tradition that Osiris reigned ten years in Italy, and 

that having, on the death of Dionysius, inherited the kingdom of 
Egypt, he went to take possession of it, but did not return to Italy \ 
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that after his death the Egyptians adored him as a god, under 
the form of a bull (taunu), which they called Apis or Serapis ; 
and that from taunu, this city was iiMned TanrisiniD, and by 
oorraptioii Tarrinum and Trefiiiiim. Lamartiiiieie fliQr% ''ad- 
Hiittuig that Treviso waa hmU bj Otiri^ could he hafe gifen 
it a name wlueli he bad not liimaelf antil after his death?" 
This is not exactly correct ; as Otms might have built and 
named the dty, which might have been called Taurisium after 
his death. Tarvisium, however, may have been named from 
its inhahitanti^ the Tanrisii, from Celt, dwr water, gwy» men ; 
thn% Dwr-gwya^ dnrwya* darvi% Twnim, Tanriaiam, Tremnim» 
TremiQy TVenao. Gonf. I>or8it8hibb. 

TREWTTHEN, Cornwall, " the plaee of trees.** (Corn.) 

TBI, a prefix of many names in the south of India, is a cor- 
ruption of the Tarn, tiru, implying auspicious, venerable, sacred ; 
as Tripetty, for Tiru-pati; Trivatoor, Tiru-vatur. (See Wihon.) 

TRICHINOPOLY (triUAenop'olee), a city of Hindustan, 
for Triair^paUi, " the dty of the giant Trinrd." See Poly. 

TRIESTE (<re^)» 0. a oily and seaport of Austria; 
eorrupted from L. TergeaU. 

TRING, CO. Herts, in Domesday Treunge, and in other anc. 
documents fomid written Treungla, Truanglc, Trenges, Treung, 
Trcng', and Treing' ; said to derive its name from Brit, tre, ■ 
a TiUage« and L. angulus, a comer; the hitter name having 
been pvohaUy added by the Ronuuia« on aooonnt of its situation 
near the Ikenild Street. 

TRIPOLI* Tore. TirdhoUiM, a seaport on the N. coast of 
Africa* It is hnflt upon the site of the ancient Oea, which, with 
the cities of Leptis Magna, and Sabrata, formed the province 
called Tripolis, under the lloman Emperors. It was called 
TripoUs, " three cities," because composed of three cities distant 
from one another the length of a furlong. One belonged to the 
Aiabians ; another to the Sidoniana ; the third to the Tyriana. 
(See Diod. Sie. hb. m. c. 41 ; Strab. fib. zvi. 519 ; Hin.lib.T. 
e. 20.) Ftom 6r. TfmXic ; ^ft for r^eic, three, iroXic a city. 

TBOLLHATTEN (iwhlAefn), the faUs of, on the G6ta 
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Ri?er, in Sweden. The 8w. troll is a hobgoblin, monster; 
the Dan. trold, an elf, imp. Ibre uji the So-Qoth* trolla. 
Ice. tryUa, trilla, ii to ehanDy to use nagie arl% tad 1m 
dflrifct it from Or. ifv AXoc* mimmir, attml MmM appar- 
tauing to magk^ ainulailj dnifad. Ha aaja tha SorGoth. 
AtfUa ia an abyss, tba Lapp. lUgit§ danger, kaui0 an altjaib 
and he thinks the aborigines may have used Trolkaita to denote 
** the abode of spectres." 

TBOP, a termination of local names in England* is another 
orthography of thorp, tkorpe, q« 

TAOPPAU (tnj^pom)^ JL Tngprnim and Oppwrin» a in 
SQeaiab aanad fiom ito aitoalion on tba C^Rpa^ at ito oonflnanea 
with the Ifbhra s tha on or meadow of dia Oppa.*' 

TROWBRIDGE, co. Wilts, formerly Trubridge, which some 
translate *' a firm or true bridge ; *' but " for what reason it had 
this name, does not at all appear." {Camden.) Dr. Holland 
thinks the right name is TrMridge ; for, besides the natural 
mdtuig of I into ii^ there ia a tithing in the liber^ and parish 
called IM9 and a laiga oommon near it of the aame name \ 
heaidea whiah* in a Bsannaeiipt hiatoiy of Britain, the phM ia 
written Tpolhridge." 

TROY, L. Troja, in anc. geog. a city of Asia Minor. It was 
first called Dardania, and afterwards T^'jix from T^ujq, its king. 
Xnlus, succeeding Tros, it was named after him, Ilium. 

TROYES (trwak), a town of Franesb aitoated on the left bank 
of the Seine. Lamartimere aaya the L. name waa Meattum or 
JVeee$, i.e. 2Vaf areat, **three caaCIssr** and that a portion of 
one of these eastles atiD esiat8> hot only the mine of the other 
two. " It was known to the ancients by the name of Augusta- 
bona or Augustabana, and was the chief town of the Trecasscs or 
Tricasses, a Celtic nation, from whom it afterwards took, towards 
the dose of the Roman period, the name Tricasses, Trecasses^ 
Tncases, or Tricaaam (for it ia thus variondy apdt), and at a 
period atiH later, that of JVeca^ fiom the oUiqoe eases of which 
the modem name Troyea has been deriTod.'* (P. Cye.) 

TRURO, a town of Cornwall, situated near an inlet of the seat 
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called the Truro Creek or Biver. Borlase derives the name from 
Corn, tre-vur^ ** the town on the (Roman) road ; " others from 
irU'TU, "the three streets;" but the place most probably origi* 
Dated in m caade heloiigiiig to the Earia of Cornwall, and» if ao» 
ihe name may be ftom ire^, "the castle on the water." 

TUAM, CO. Gkilway, IreUmd. In anc. Ir. iuawt, tuaim, is a 
village, homestall, dyke, rampart, moat, fortified town, fort, fence, 
hedge, from or aUied to Chal. mio toonif to fortify, block, slmt, 
shut or close up. The mod. Ir. has tomhra a protection^ tuaman, 
iooman, a district of villages ; the Egyp. tomi a village. 

TUILERIES (tweeF^er-e), formerly TniUeEies* Le. a place 
where tQes were made, ftom tmUe, a tile. The Tr, tmU (for- 
merly tmlle, fieule, HeuUer, Norm, teigle. Eng. tile) comes from 
L. tegula, from tego, to cover, from Gr. (rrsyo;, from Sans, ithag, 
to cover. Menage remarks that there was a quarter in Athens 
called Ceramicus, i.e. Tuillerie. 

TUN, TON, TOWN, in local names in England, is the A. S. 
Itm, an endosnre, fence, garden, village, town; as Tonstall, 
Wilton, Weston, Bmton, Frampton, Somers Town. When Urn 
is preceded by ings or tf, the first part of the name generally 
denotes the original owner, as Grimston, Clenston, Godmanston. 

TUNBRIDGE or TONBRIDGE, Kent, found written Tone- 
bricge, Tunbricge, Tunebricgia, Tunebruge, Tonebrigg, Tonebryge, 
Tunebregge, Tunebrige, Tunebrigge^ Tunnebrugg, Tunebrig. It 
takea ita name from the bridges over the different streams of the 
Medwaj, which flow on the S. side of the town ; from A. 8. Ani, 
an endosnre, town, hfi/cge^ a bridge ; a town near a bridge." 

TUNSTALL, a village in Kent, situated npon an ascent; 
Tonstallf co. Stafford ; a place upon a hill ; a high place ; " from 
A. S. dun, a hill, steals stal, a place (Sans, sthala, site, place). 

TUBIN {toorin'), L. Taurinum, It. Torino, capital of Pied- 
mont ; named from its inhabitants, the Tanrini. It was formed 
into a Boman colony by Julioa Cesar, who named it Julia; and 
it was cslled Angnsto Taurinomm by his sncoessor. The Taori 
were a people originally inhabiting the Tanric Chersonese. 

TURKEY. The origin of the Turkish race is by most 
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Mghmmitdan writers ittribatod to TurV, eldest eon of Japhet, 

and he is accordingly called YdJU'dgkUnt " son of Japhet," and 
Japhet is styled Abu ali Turk, "father of the Turkish race." 
Some> arguing from the nomade character of this people^ derive the 

name from Anb. 4^ y iaraka, to •bendon^ to wander. Aooord* 

ing to other authors, the remains of a race called the Hyoung- 

nou, who were of Turkish origin, some time after the commcuce- 
ment of the Christian era, estahlished themselves in the valley of 
Kin-chan, or *' mountains of gold,'* which they called Altai 
(Turc. alt^n gold), where they founded a city at the foot of a hill, 
which resembled a helmet; and as in their language* says the 
Chinese historian, the word tkou-kiou signifies a helmet, the 
people took that name. The name Thm-khu thus given to the 
remnant of the Ilyoung-nou, is the Chinese transcript of ^ Ji 

TurM, Extraordinary as thb derivation may seem, it is fortified 
by the fact, that in modem Turkish, the word to which allusion 
is here made, ezista^ without contradiction, and in the sense 

in which it is here used. The Turkish word cJ^j" tarky read 

together with ^^^n, sigtiiiies "a helmet;" which corroborates 
the testimony of the Chinese writer, and at the same time 
Aimishes an etymokgy much more probable than that deduced 
from an imaginary patriarch. See Davids, Gram* ^toke, pref. 
ii. X.; Remnsat, Rech. 12, 256; Salverte, Essai sur les Noms 
Propres ; Klaproth, ** Thou-khiu Meninski, Onomasticon, 
torn. i. ; Plin. lib. vi. c. 7; Mela, lib. i. c. 19. 

TURNBEKRY HEAD, on the coast of Carrick, Ayrshire ; a 
corruption of 2>Myii6eiTy, from Brit, trwyn, a nose, snout (Ir. 
mm, id.. Com. traih a nose, promontory). There is Troyn 
Foml^ on the coast of Kyle, Ayrshire; Dontioon Point and 
Castle, in Loch Crinan, Argyleshire ; Dontroon, in Dundee 
parish, Forfarshire ; Trwyn-y-park, a promontory, Trwyn Melin 
Point, and Trwyn-du Point, &c., in Auglesea ; Trwyn-Gogarth 
Point, in Denbigh ; Trwyn-y-Bylan Point, in Caernarvon ; and 
An-Tron (the point) in Cornwall. 

TUSCANY, It. To9edHa, L. Tmeia, Thuteia* The Tuscans 
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or Etruscans are mentioDed bj the Romans tinder the names of 
Hetriisci, Etniaci, Tusci, Thnad* and Tyrrheni; and by the 
Greeka they aie ealled Tovncoi* Some ftuthon deiWe the name 
from Chr. dvw^ to saerifice^ on aoeoont of the leUgiioiis ceremooiea 
which flonriahed among them» eepecSaUy m their chief dfy 
Ccere ; whence earemoma* (See Liv. lib. Tii) Aeoorffing to 
others, the Umbrians called the Etruscans Tursci, which the 
Romans converted into Tusci and Etrusci, whence Etrusia, and 
then Etruria. (See Newmaut Beg. Bonu) Tuad* Toscia, 
TWaniay Toaeaii^. See TAsaniaa. 

TWEED»ariferinCaieahiie; a n?er in Benrick ; firom Brit. 
iuedd, the border, the limit of a ooontiy. 

TWICKENHAM ATT. In aneient records the name of this 
place is found written Twitham, Twittanham, Twiccanham, and 
by most popular writers in the early part of the last century, 
Twitenhain. Norden says, ''it is so called, either, for that the 
Thames seems to he divided into two rivers by reason of 
the islands there, or else of the two brooks which neere the 
town enter the Thamis s for Twicknam is aa mneh as Twynam« 
quoii inter himn amne$ «ifi(m, a place seytnate between two 
rivers.*' Ait is corrupted from eyot, dim. of ey, an isle, from 
A. S. ig, 

TWISTLE, TWISLE, TWISEL. in local names in England, 
is " a boundary ; " an abbrev. of A. 8. betwixt, hetwyxt, be^ 
teMtti^ hOweok (Tent. enlimMstoi, G. Mmuhen, Belg* limffeA€ii), 
lit. '^between two/* «'in the middle of two." Thus, Eztwistkf, 
"the bomidaiy of oaks'* (A. S. ac, me, an oak) ; Oswaldtwistle ; 
Birdtwistle ; Twistleton, now Twiston, Lancashire* 

TWYFORD, Oxon, found written Twiford, andTwyfyrd; from 
A. S. twi, two, two, ford a ford. Twyford is the name of 
places situated near two fords of a river. 

TYN£. The North Tyn^ a river which Ms into the sea at 
lynemonth, ui Northnmheriand ; the Sooth Tyne jobs the 
Trent in. Staflbrdshne ; the T^ne mns by Tyningham« eo. Had- 
dington, into the sea ; the Teyn or Teign falls into the sea at 
Teignmoutb, in Devon j a small stream called the Teyn joins the 
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Dove in Derby ; the Tian falls into the sea in the isle of Jura, 
DOS. Argyle; a rimlet called the Tynet faUa into the aea in 
Bufthire. AUtheienMneanii^hetinoed totheAne.Biit.tem» 
whieh qgnified "a rim/' ^'nmiiing mUer.'* "Tkin aignified 
the anne in the Aae. Ganliah« and in the kindred ^Kaket of the 
Iriah it still means water." (Chalmers,) Owen translates the 
W. taiUf " that is of a spreading quality.'* 

TYNEMOUTH, co. Northumberland; "the mouth of the 
Tines" from 8* TimM» the Bifer Tina or TSne> mMa^ 
a month. 

TTB'CONNBLU theancienlnameortheeoantyof Doncgd, 
inlreltfid; fiom IV*'-CMiel4 the kmd of Concn.'* 

TYRE, anc. Sor, a oelehnted dty of the Phoenicians, on 

the eastern shore of the MtdiUrranean. The more ancient 
part was on the maiu luiid ; the later city was built on an 
opposite island. The Latins changed Sor into Sarra, and the 
Gffaeht into Tvf^w whenoe Tyioe» Tyrae, l^re. it icoeifed 
the name of Sor or Taor» ftom being hnilt on a rock, from 
Heb. *1W t9ur, 

TYROL (fiVtiO, takes its name ftom the Castle of Tfarol 

(anc. Teriolis), near Meran. This castle was the residence of 
its princea down to 13()3> when the country was united to 
Austria. 



UKRAINE {yu'krane or ookran^, a name now applied to a 
tract of land on the banks of the Dnieper, together with the 
territory of the Cossacks, but anciently to the frontier towards 
the Tatars and other nomadic tribes. l/iroMa in Pol.. means 
«marehea»" « borders." 

ITLSTBRy a ptorinee of Irehmd* Chahners says its orfgmal 
Gselio name was VUmdh^ pron. VUOf and that the Seandmariaas» 
who settled in this part of the island, added the Gothio termina* 
tion 9tadr or iter, and thus formed UUter (Ulia-ster), 
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ULTIMA THULE (thool) ; Gr. GoyX^j, W. TyJau and Tyte; 
*'T1m filitlieraMitl Thiile.'* It it fraqoendj mwitkoed bj BonMi 
piNli^ ttid it am i po tt d to bsfe ben tbe mott remote norlbem 
idend, but ite exieteBee is now doubted. Plinj, SoliDsSy end 

Mela take it to be Ictland ; others say it refers to Tilemark in 
Norway ; or to Jutland ; or Newfoundland ; or Ireland. Ains- 
wortb, ou the authority of Camden, says Shetland was by seamen 
ancienlKj celled Tbjlensel, " the Isle of Thyle." Others think 
T^ylemayreier to one of tbe Sbctbuid Ieles» celled *<FoQb," 
tbe interdienige of / Ibr ik bemg cQDinion» tboi^ Foohy Ibnl^ 
9otf Aiy, Tbole. Iiidonis epeeke of Tbnle es en isbmd to tfie 
N.W. of Britain, which derived its name from the sun, " because 
it here makes its summer solstice, and beyond it there is no day." 
Others, again, have derived ©ouAij from njAs} or tijXou, afar ; or 
from Tbale» king of Egypt* wboee existence Bochart denies. 
He 88JS tbe nortbera regions are elwejs described as daifc^ 
and tbat some of tbe poeto call tbis isbmd Black Tbnle; 
tbst tbe Syrians need tbe word ik^ie to denote sbades*' (ikmie 
ramsa, "the shades of evening"), and that the Phoenicians 
doubtless named it "pvj thule, darkness, or Gezirat Thule, " island 
of darkness." See also Isid. Orig. xiv. 6, 4 ; Procop. Bell. 
Gotb,u. 15; Oios.i.2; Tac. Agr. c. 10; Strab.i.^% iL4» 
i. iT. 5» 5 ; FUn. N. H. ii. 77; Viig. G. L 29; Stat. 8^. 
iii. 5» 19 ; and Notes and Queriee, 2d 8. id. iy. 

UMBRIA, in anc. geog. a large tract of country on both 
sides of the Apennines, inhabited by a Gaulish tribe named the 
Umbri, Ambrones, Ombres, or Ambra ; all these words being 
corruptions of Jmhra, meaning "valiant meny" "nobles." 
Tbey were csUed bj tbe Greeks Of/fifot and OftjS^Mi, and 
by some writers, Yeteres GallL See Anton, G. apnd Serr. 
jEn. ad fin. ; Ind.i Orig. lib. ix. e. 2, Gonf. Tbieny, BisL dee 
Graulois. 

UNKIAR SKELESSI, a village on the Asiatic shore of tbe 
Bosphorus, celebrated for the treaty signed there on June 26, 
1833, between Russia and Turkey. Tbe name in TSn€. means 
" tbe landing plaoe of tbe emperor." 
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UPS ALA {oopsala), formerly the capital of Sweden, situated 
upon the borden of the 8el or Sehu John Magnns Gothnt 
(Hist. Goth., lib. L), ivho ma aidihuhop of this city, itatet that 
246 yean after the deluge Vhbim reigned ofer the Swedes, and 
that he either fiMmded this eity and gave it his name ; or that 
it was anciently his residence; as though Ubbonis-sal, i.e. hall 
or palace of Ubbon ; or that he named it IJpsala, from its situa- 
tion on the Sal. We may believe all but the date. See abo 
Zeyler, Dcscr. Suev. 1 73. 

UBQUHABT (e/kert), a parish by the Frith of Dingwall, co. 
Boaa, Scotland, said to have been named from the great length of 
its sea margm ; from Gael, otre coast, edge, brink, fad long, 
amkan, a river or water. The Highlanders, speaking Gaelic, 
pronounce the word urachadan. Tliis etymology, although appa- 
rently far-fetched, seems to derive confirmation from the similar 
name and situation of another parish on ooe side of Loch Ness 
in LsTemessshire. (See Stat, Acc, Scot.) 

UTICA, in anc. geog., a dty of Africa, noted for the death of 
Cato. Bodiart derivea UHea or liyea from Pmi. aiiea, old, 
andent. (See Carthaob.) Utica is the name of a city in the 
sUte of New York, U. S. 

UTRECHT {yu'trekt) a city of Holland, called hy the Romans 
Trajectus ad Rhenum, "ford on the Rhine," and hy tl»e monks, 
Ultra Tre^ectum, i.e. ** on the other side of the ford," from which 
its present name has been cormpted. 

tJXBRIDGE^ Middlesex, fbond written Ozebmge, Ozebrenge^ 
Woxebmge, Wozebrugge, Wozbridge, Waxbridge, and Oxbridge, 
said to have been noted in anernit times for the passage of oxen, 
from the rich pastures of Buckinghamshire, hy a bridge over the 
Colne. Leland says ** there be two wooden bridges at the west 
ende of the towne, and under tlie more wests goeth the 
great anne of the Colne River; the lesser arme goeth under 
the other bridge, and each of them serve there a great miUe." 
JJgdfridge is more probably '* the bridge over the I7«," i.e. the 
water, fttm Brit. Is^ Gael. uugt. See lacA, Oxford, and 
Thames. 
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V. 

VAL'IIALLA, G. Walhalla, a Grecian temple of the Doric 
order, erected by the late King Ludwig of Bavaria, on the left 
bank of the Danube^ below Ratisboiu The name is derived from 
ihe old None tdOOU, 'Hhe hall of the ehosen/' 

YALPARAISO (-^go) adtjof Chili, 8. America ; ftom 8p. 
val (from L. vallu, a valley), paraiso paradise, any pleasant or de- 
lightful place. 

VALTELINE {—leen), It. Val Tellina, G. Feltlin, the vale 
of the Adda, extending from Bormio to Colico, in Italy. The 
town of Volturena^ built by the Tyrrheni, stands or stood at 
the end of the vaDey, upon the border of the Lago di Como, 
and the inhabitants of the ralley are said to call themselves 
Vbltareni. VoUurena maybeihmi ValUs Tyrrhena, According 
to others, the valley has its name from a castle on the heights, 
Teglio (L. Tilium, 6. Tell), which was formerly its principal 
place. 

VAN, a town of Asiatic Turkey, on a lake of the same name ; 
built by King Van, 

VANNES (eon), a seaport in the W. of France, capital of 
the department of Morbihan. Camden derives the name iVom 

Gaul. »«ina, a fisherman. Vannes, however, is rather the 
capital of the Veneti, of whose name the word is a corruption. 
The Breton appellation is still Wejiet or Guenet. It is not 
however improbable that the Veneti, whom the Latins distin- 
guished as Veneti Italia and Veneti Qallise, may derive their 
name from the Gaul, vstififf. Wachter, under " Heneti," synony- 
mous with Yenett, says, ** gens Sarmatiea, It latrodniis, nt videtur, 
sic dicta ; nam kenden (A. S.) non solum est capere, sed etiam 
rapere** 

VASARHELY {—hal\j)y which produces one of the best 
Hungarian white wines, called by the Germans Schomlauer ; from 
Hung. vMr, a market (from Turc. bdMAr), kely a place* 
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VAUD (w), etUed alto Fays 6b Vtod, G. JFaadi and IFm^^ 
loNil/ a canton of Sirilaei]and« named ftom tho Waldanaea (L. 
FoOm^ It. ToMH Swiaa dial. FoMlfo). The Waldenaes, 
Taldenses, Valdesi, or Vandois, were formlrly considered to 

derive their name from Peter Valdo or Waldo, a citken of Lyons 
in the 1 2th century, and an opponent of Romish doctrines ; but 
it has since been proved that this religious community existed 
long before Waldo^ and indeed, the canton of Yand la called 
Waldenaia Cknnitatna by the chronieler Bertin aa early aa 839* 
" From Waldo^ liowem, the aepantista from Rome in the aouth 
of France, h«fe been called Waldentee, and this has cansed them 
to be confounded with the Vaudois or Vaudes of the Alps." 
(P. Cyc.) Waldenses or Faldenses means simply " inhabitants 
of valleys," and may be traced to L. vallis, a valley. 

VAUXHALL {voxhawV). King John bestowed upon FoukB 
alias FmUk {Fakaahu) de Bienty n Nocman by birth, the my 
opolent heiieaa Haigaiet de Bipariia. (Speed's Chron. p. 582 ; 
Annalss Eodea. Wigom.» A. 8. 1. 486). By tfaia marriage^ he 
became possessor of the manor in Lambeth, to which Fauks' 
hall was annexed : and Mr, Lysons has with probability 
su^ested, that it might be from him that the district acquired 
ita appellation. Weight will be added to this surmise, if it be 
oonsideied that in JmuUe» SceletuB WigomieMu the name ia 
apdft FaukuiitM\ whence it may be presnmed that in English 
he was Tnlgarly called Ftmkn (BibL Tepog. Brii, lond. 1795). 

▼BAN, YIAN, in local names in Coniwan, as Tremn. <Uhe 
little town Trevyvian, "the town by the small water;" is the 
Com. veauj vian, contracted from wiffgan, wigariy btffhan, little. 
These words are sometimes corrupted into briffh, briggan, biggan / 
as Lambriggan, for Lambourne-wigan, *' the little Lamboame;*' 
Brighton, Brightor, Briggantor, ^ggantor, «'the little hill." 
Conf. GaeL heagm^ W. hgdtm, Ann. Hhmt O. Fr. dedlmi, 
Ffanche Comt6 peekm, 

YENACHOIR, a loch in Perthshire, Scotland; the lake of 
the fair valley." (Stat, Acc, Scot.) 

VENEZUELA (—ewc^la), a republic of S. America; "UitXe 
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VeDice '** a name gi?en to it on account of some Indian yillageSy 
which the fint oonqneron found on the Lakes of Maracaibo. 

VENICE ; It. Fmegia, Fr. Fmiie, G. Fenedig, Sp. VenSeia, 
L. VeneHa, In Ad. 421, the inhabitants of Aqaileia» Padua, 
and other Julian cities, in order to eseape the fury of Attib, fled 
to the islands at the mouth of the Brenta. Here they founded 
two cities, Rivo Alto and Malamorco, which were incorporated in 
697 under one magistrate, entitled " doge.'* Pepin, as king of 
Italy, granted some territory along the banks of the Adige, and 
Bivo Alto (Rialto), united with neighbouring islands, took the 
name of FeneiuBf flrom die province of Yenetiay the territoiy of 
the andent Teneti, of whieh these islands formed a dependency. 
The Veneti, Venedse, Winid», Henneti, 'Everoi, were a Celtic 
people originally from Sarmatia. See Ptol. lib. iii. c. 5 ; Liv,^ 
Polyb. ; Jornan. ; Strah. ; Cas. ; and voc. Vannes. 

YENLOO", a town in the Netherlands, named from its situa- 
tion ; from D. eeefi a fen, loo a plain. See Loo. 

YENTON is a Com. word signing a spring, foontain, well, 
as Yenton Yean, <«the little wclL'* 

YERDUN', an ancient town of France situated on the Mense. 
The name is found written Verunum, Veronura, Vironum, Vero- 
dunum, Verdunum, Veredunum, and Urbs Vereduna, Viridunnm, 
or Yirduuum. Saumaise derives the name from Celt, rer, a ford 
or passage, dunum, a town ; but ver meant also " water/* See 
Ttb&dvn and Dun. 

YEBONA, Italy, according to Sempronins, owes its origin and 
name to the Tuscan family Fera. See Flin. lib. iii. c. 19; 
lay. lib. v. c. 3j ; Catull. Carm. 68 ; Martial, lib. xi?. epig. 
195. 

YERULAM, Herts, supposed to have been situated in the 
neighbourhood of St. Albans. The name is found written Yero- 
lamium, Ydolamium, Yelovanium, and Yrolanium, all corrupted 
fWmi Fendamnim, its Roman name. The Saxons called it Wer^ 
lame and Weriame-ceaster ; the inhabitants were styled YeruUe 
and Yeroli ; and by Pliny Yemlani. Bailey derives the name 
from \V. (/war fortress, and lown pleasant, from the pleasantness 
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and fertility of the place. According to others, it received its name 
ftom its aitaatian near the amall Bifer FerUm, a feeder of the 
Coin ; but there ia no evidence that the Ver was ever called 
theTcflani. BerhapatheovigbalC^ltienamMaayer-alanm-duiy 
i.e. the tom» of the Alaum, who dwelt on the Fer" or " the tamn 
oi the fir- Jlauniy" i.e. "the tntn c&lled the AUtunt.^^ The Celtic 
name may have been changed by the Homans to Veralaunidunum, 
and sabeequently contracted to Vemlamiam, and then corrupted by 
the Sazona to Werhune^ whence ita preeenl appellation. " The 
Boman road called bj the 8axona WatKog Street, waa alao called 
Werlaiem Street* becanae it first went direct to Terulani, passing 
dooe nnderits walls." (See Gibson's Camden, vol. i. 79.) 

VESUVlUl!), a volcano near Naples ; anciently Vesvius.Vesbius, 
Vesevus, and Vesujus. The name has been derived {torn Gr. £700 
within, inward, or from w to send or throw, and fiia violence, 
or M£ dart, missile, weapon ; becanae the amoke and fire which 
isaoe firom H denote a violent agitation within, or maj be com- 
pared to the hnrling of darta. *£9')9»a, /'-f0'j3ia,ye8bia,ye8bina^yes^ 
vius, Vesujus, Vesnvins. 

VEVEY or VEVAY, a town of Switzerlantl, named from its 
situation near the foot of the Alps, at the centre of a deep gorge 
formed by the Feoeyte, a corruption of its ancient name, 
yibaicna, i.e. the Vipimm, « the water called the Ftp." See 

ISCA. 

yiCENZA (ve-f^ken-Ua), a dtj of Ital/, from L. PieetUia, 

probably. Latinized from its original name. 

VIENNA, G. T^'ien, Fr. f'lenue, It. Fienna, Sp. Fiena, Turc. 
Batch ; capital of Austria. According to some authors, it was 
fonnerlj known hj the names of Ala Flaviana, Castra Flaviana, 
Fbviannm, and Jnliobona. Others say it occupies the site of the 
Boman atation Vindobona, supposed to be a cor mption of Vwdewm 
or Vender^t either an O. Celt, or SlaT. word, denoting the 
•* dwelling place of the Vends," a Slavonic tribe still occupying 
Camiola; and that Findobona may have successively become /Vari- 
OM or Favianajlana, andfFtVii. The city, however, stands on the 
south bank of the Danube, at its confluence with the little River 

u 
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Wient and the nftme of the river may be from Celt, btoffon little, 
or teoff^mt, the little river." 

VINTSCHGAU {fintk'gom). The upper put of the vale of the 
Adige, from its source to Bowd, is ealled the Yintschgau, ftom tto 

ancient inhabitants the Vennonetes. Thus Vennonetcs-gau, 
Vents-gaii, Vintschgau. The G. gau means country, district, 
from Gr. yij, ya, land, earth. 

VIRGINIA, one of the United States of America, named in 
honour of Queen Elinbetb» in whose reign Sir Walter Baldgh 
made the first attempt at a oolony here. 

VISTOLA ; G. Weiehsel, Pol. Wish, Fr. VUhOe: a rirer of 
Poland ; found written Yistillus, Vistla, Viscla, Bisnla, Visula, 
Visela, M'cixel, Wiessel, Weissel, and Weisel, may be derived 
from the Celt, wyi-y-lliv^ " the floody water." Thus, wys-y-Uiv, 
wysttil, wisyl* wistyl, Vistula. Conf. voe. Willt. 

VOLD, in loeal names in Norway, is the Dan. totd^ a rampart, 
mound of earth, dam. 

A'OLGA, the largest river of Europe. In Sarmatian, wol^m 
means ''the great." 

VORAULBEKG {forat bairg), a province of Austria, mfroiu 
(O. Mr, before) of the mountain called the AH^ergt q. 



WADY {wad€^)» Wadya in Arabia are hollow Wdleys or de* 
pressiona* more or less deep» wide, or long, washed by the moun* 
tain torrents or winter rains. Stanley gives the following Wadys 



Mokalteb, Wady-es-Shaykh, * shaik's valley,* so called from the 
tomb of Shaykh Salah, the Muhammadan sanctuary of the 
peninsula ; Wady Tayibeh, so designated from the goodly water 
and vegetation it contains; Wady Saga), or 'of the acacia;' 
Wady Musa, closed by overhanging cliffs ; Wady Tidri, expanding 




in Sinai and Palestine : 



Wady Fairan, Wady Ilowar, Wady 
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into a level space whh rare boshesof wlutetb'om, whence its name ; 
Wadj Abu Hamad, * the father of fig trees,* that growin ito cU^ ; 
and Wady-el-Arabah, a tme wadj, marshj hoUow, or depres- 
sion. For a tew weeks or days these TaOejrs present the appear- 
ance of rushing streams, but their usual aspect is absolutely bare 
and waste, only presentiii2: the image of thirsty desolation, aud 
the more sthkinirly so from the constant indications of water, which 
is no longer there." Freytag interprets the Arab, wddt " locus 
depressior inter montes coOetve, faUis, alveos flofii, et ipae AmoB" 
It is found in die names of many rivers in Spain, as wdd-Mkd&ir, 
**the great river," since corrupted into Guadalquivir, q. 

WAKE'S COLNE ( — cone)^ Essex, sometimes called Colne 
Maskerel, Colne Quincy, and Colun Saer, takes its name from 
the ancient baronial family of IVake. See Colnes. 

WALDSHUT (oaldt'hoot), a forest town between Basle and 
Schaff hansen ; from G. wold wood, k&ite hut, cottage. 

WALLACHIA (woMke^), a principality of Ttark^. The 
name Wallaehs given to this people by foreigners, belonged to 
some people in Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly. The Byzantine 
historians frequently mention the Vlachi (BXa;,^ot) ,who lived 
chiefly in the country round Mount Pindus. The name Vloch, 
or Wloch is sud to be the Shiv. for "Italian" or «Boman ;" 
and Wolkiek ia equivalent to the native name BSmmd. {Eng, 
Cfe,) In Hung, a WaUachian is called OlAh ; in 6. Walaeke, 
in Low L. VoiaehUt FlaekM, and Daeremamu. FJoek, Flatht 
&c., are from the root of Gaul (q.v.)* Lamartiniere says WsIUichia 
was anciently called Flaccia, from one Flaccus, who was sent by 
Trajan with 30,()0() men to colonize it. 

\VALLIXGFORD, Berks, found written Wealinga- Waling- 
Walling- Wahn- Walljng-ford, Walii^oida, WaUengafort, 
Wallyngforih, and Walljngfort ; from QMaUnga^fardt the ibid 
or passage of the Ganls.'' According to othets, its ancient Brit, 
name was &ual-hen "the old wall.** 

WALMER {wormer), Kent ; from Sax. wall a wall, and L. 
mare the sea ; *• a sea wall." (Bailey.) 

WALTUAM (wawtium), Hants, found written Wealt>ham, 

v2 
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Weald-ham, Waltcham ; from A. S. weald a wood, weald, ham a 
dwelling. {Botworth,) 

WALTON, the name of several places in EogUmd, as Walton- 
on-Thames, Walton-on-the-Naze from A. 8. «wa/a wall, Inn an 
enclosure ; or from root of Waltbam. 

WANDLE, a river in Surrey ; from A. S. wandrian, or Dan. 
vandler, to wander. Bailey calls it the Wandle or Vandali. 

WANDSWORTH, Surrey, formerlj Wandiesworth, and 
perhaps originally Wandie*s-wortb, i.e. a farm or habita^n on 
the Biver Wandle. 

WARBURTON, Oxon ; the place where iBthelfreda, Qoeen 
of the Mercii, built a eitadel fband written Weard-burh, Wead- 
byrig, Wardebirh, Wardeburgh, and Wardborough ; from A. S. 
weard a watch, ^mrh a fort, city, tun a town. 

WARDINE ( — deen), a frequent termination of local names in 
Herefordshire, Salop, and Radnor ; as Carwardine, Sbilwardine^ 
Shrawardine (Castle), Cliiswardine. It occurs also in Scotland, as 
Bradwardiae (Waverley). Perhaps from Low L. gardkamM, a 
warden ; " he that hath the keeping or charge of any person or 
thing by office ; " as warden of the marshes, warden of the forest, 
warden of peace, warden of the Stannaries. 

WARE, Herts, found written Guare ; originally a wear or dam 
constructed on the Biver Lea, and strongly fortified by the Danes 
in 964, in order to defend their vessels ; from A. S. 

WABEHAM, Dorset. The Britons called it Durngneis; 
the Saxons, Vepham, and Thomsseta. In ancient records it is 
written Warliam and Varham, said to be a compound of var and 
ham, and to deuote a habitation on a fishing shore. But see 
Ware. 

WARRINGTON, oo. Lancaster ; in Domesday Wellington, 
and according to some anthmrs, the Yara^tin of Rayennas, and the 
Roman Teratinum ; <*the ford town," from Gelt, vera a ford, din 

a town. The opinion that this place was a Roman station rests 
chiefly on the circumstance of three Roman roads, each leading 
to a ford here over the Mersey, the vestiges of a castrum and 
fosse, wliich are still discernible, and the discoTery of some 
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Roman relics. Since its ooenpation, howeTer, by the Saxons, it 
assumed the mine of JFmt^ion, from waring a fortificatioiit 
#1111 a towD. 

WARWICK {wwrik), foond written Waering-wie, Ware-wie, 

Waringe-wykc, War-wyk, Warwych, and A\'arwyk ; from A. S. 
wcerintj a bulwark, mound, wic a dwelling ; **a fortified dwelling.** 
*' From W. guarfh, a safeguard, a garrison, and u;ic." (Camden.) 
" Ethelfleda, daughter of King Alfred and wife of Etheh^d, Earl 
of Merda, in 913, bnilt a castle on the northern steep hanks of the 
Avon, and erected a moond of earth on its western side^ which 
still exists, and on which it is supposed that a fort was erected.'* 
(Gent. Mag., March, 1841, p. 359, and Nov. 18 1 1.) 

WARWICK LANE, formerly Eldeuese Lane, Newgate Street. 
** The same is now called Warwick Lane, of an ancient house 
there built by an Earl of Warwick, and was since called Warwick 
Inn." (Stow, p. 128.) At the comer of Newgate Street is a 
bas-relief of Ouj, Earl of Warwick, bearing the dfte 1668. 

WATFORD {wof — ), CO. Herts, situated on theColne, and said 
to derive its name from the Wailing Street whicli passed iu the 
vicinity, and from a ford over the river. 

WATLXNG STREET, London. The ancient Watling 
Street was a road supposed to haye been constructed bj the 
British, and reH»nstrueted hj the Romans^ which extended firom 
Sandwich in Kent to Caemarron in Wales. The name is found 
written Guetheling, Wctheling, and Wetlinga. One writer says 
Wetlinga Street is " the road of the sons of King IVetla or 
Welthe i" another says it was "a consular road made by the 
Romans, thrown up considerably above the level of the sides, kept 
up with large stakes driven into the ground) and lesser wood woven 
between them ; and that these were called by the Saxons, watlefp 
firom which the road had its name." This e^mology seems far* 
fetched ; besides, wattles would never be sufficiently strong to keep 
together the weight of gravel, sand, lime, and stone ** raised high 
above the level of the sides." The Rev. J. Kempe thinks it 
was an ancient British way, from ffviydd-Unn, " the way through 
the forests or woods and he says this etymology vould be at 
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once expressive of its British origiu, of the primitive state of the 
country through which it nm. and of its subaeqaent adopticm hy 
the Romans as a mflitaiy road ; that with the Britons it was n 
foKst hme or track way, and with the Romans it became a 
stratum, street, or raised road, eonstraeted according to their 
well-known manner. The most reasonable suggestion is that of 
Thierry, who says Wetlinge is merely a Saxon corruption of 
Owydelin, i.e. Gwydelinsamf "the way of the Gwydel or Gael," 
i.e. the Irish ; *' nom fort conyenable k une roate qui conduisait 
de Donrrea k k e6te de Chester." See also Thieny, Norm. 
Conq. ToL i. pp. 2, 70, note, and p. 151 ; Notes and Queries, 2d 
8. p. 271 ; Whitaker, Hist. Manchester, toI. i. p. 130 ; 
Archajol. Append, to toI. vi. p. 130, and Append, to vol. xxvi. 
p. 468 — 9 ; Hoveden, p. 248 ; and Camden, Brit. p. 343. 

WEALD, WEALT, WALD, WALT, WOLD, in local 
names in England, denotes a situation near woods or grores, as 
W^aid-ham^ WeaH-kam (Waltham) ; the wealds of Kent, Le. 
the woody parts of this county ; from A. 8. weald, waHd. (Phit. 
I0o2ef, woM, D. woud, G. wtddt Dan. eeef, Sw. wed, W. gioydd.) 

WEDNESBURY {wenz'—), co. Stafford; from Woden's- 
beorg, from JFoden, the Saxon god of war, beorg a hill, or durg 
a fortified place. We find in Domesday that this town, preriously 
to the Norman Conquest, belonged to the Saxon Idi^. 

WELLINGTON, co. Somerset, formerly Walmtone; per- 
haps '* the town of the Gualen." See Wallinoford. 

WENBURY or Wembury, co. Devon ; in A. S. found written 
Wicgan-beorch, Wicgam-beorg, Wigganbeorh, and Winbeoru 
(BosworthJ ; perhaps the bur^f or fortress of the Wiccii." 

WENT, a river in Yorkshire (whence Went Bridge), from 
Anc. Brit, dwr^fwent, "water which flows thro* an openiegion.'* 
Bnfc see Dsrwbnt and Wincbbstsr from same root. 
• WESEB (w^ger), a rirer of Germany. Strabo calls it 
B*Voyf7ic; Ptolemy, in one place Ow/croufyjc ; in another 
Ov'iffou^iyiQ i Dion Cassias writes Ovia-ov^yoc ; all the Latin 
writers call it Visurgis. Wachtcr says, in the middle ages the 
Weser was called fJ'isar-a/ia (Humen Yisar^e), and the Cherusci 
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mav liare called ^rr.«<TH7wjt, ot which the Roniaus made 
f'ijfurg^i*. He derives H'rsrr, JI titer (liter) ^ Oder^ and Eidrr 
from Celt, i/irr, water* and «ajs yv.f is a Fiaocic word for 
a riTer, fnm jftgaaoi, to flow ; Irat later is more probably from 
Celt, f§ imr ; Otiler ftmii G. odb*, anarteij, vcm; orbothMrr 
and fSdSer from 6r. vlaif, water; and iaor and ITaier may come 
firomCdt. trya-arv, the turbid stream," from ifMj;^ water, ffnrm 
rough. See also Ptol. lib.ii.c. 11 ; and voc. Isc \ and Yauronv. 

WESTER.\S (veiterotu')j a town of Sweden. The name is a 
corruption of Vestra Jros, Western Arosia, as distmgiiished 
from Oiiru Jro$, Eaatera Arosia, now Upsala. 

WE8TMINSTEB, from A. 8. weal id., mputer a monisteiy, 
eathednd* so named from being boilt at the w^ aide of London. 

WESTMORELAND, found written Wcst-moringa land. West- 
mariland, Westmeriland, and Westmerland ; the west moor 
land," from A. S. icestt moring or mor, and land. 

WESTPHALIA, G. Westphalen, Fr. Vestphalie, It. VeU- 
faUa s an extenii?e diatrict in the N. W. of Germany, first so 
called abont the ninth oentoiy. According to some writers, this 
eonntiy was formerly called Vestalia, after the goddess Vnta* 
Others derive the name from wetty id., and tcalen (G. flllen), 
a colt, hecaiise Westphalia is situated west ot' the Weser, and its 
first inhabitants hore the device of a coU iu their ensigns. Others 
say from weai'VaUem^ i.e. the western ramparts, dams, or dvkes ; 
or from a German people called the Fales or Falen, and divided 
into the West and Ost Falen. But who were these Fales or 
Falen f Wachter says the East and West falahi, falai, /aiaho9, 
or falos were clients or dependants of the Franks ; and he refers 
to Low L. falahits, *' one who delivers himself up and heconies the 
client of another," from O. G. falahen or felahany trudere lidei, 
committere, concredere. Couf. Tiffaugcs, in La Vendee, France, 
a name corrupted from Tei-phalia or Thei-phalia, the country of 
Tei-phali, Tai-fali, or Tai-phali. The G. wahlt is a foreigner ; 
loSA^er, an elector; the Su-Goth. /a/o, a plain; the Gael, fil^ 
ftily a circle, fold, fence, enclosure, wall. 

WLYliillDGE, CO. Surrey ; «* bridge over the We) .** 
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WEYMOUTH (tcamuth), found written Waimiilli and 
Wairaue ; co. Dorset ; ** mouth of the We?.** See Wye. 

WIIAMIH^A, the European aacbon^ in the Canton River s 
fiom Chin. AiMMf^jioo. Poo or Jbo, among other meanings, is a 
mart, a plaoe when ahipa and tndeia aaaemhle ; kwatg aignifiea 

yellow/* and it the name of a hiil» of an andant oonntiy, and 
of a district. 

WUITBY, CO. York ; from A. S. hwit white, Dan. by a 

town. 

WUlTCHU&CIi, eo. Hante ; from A. S. hwU white, earce 
achnrch. 

WHITEHOBNE or WHITTEBN^ co. Galway, Ireland; 
the Lttoophibia of Ptolemy ; the Candida Gaaa of Bede ; from 

A. S. hwit while, em a place. 

WICn, WICK. WIC, a termination of local names in 
England, as Berwick, Dulwich, Greenwich, Norwich, is the A. S. 
wte, fcye (Plat* wikt D. w^k. Fries, urie, O. G. wiA, wiek, weieh, 
a town, cattle^ monastery, bay, Dan. vy, bay, ford, et^» 
6w. eil, oo?e, creek, loe. oik, a little bay), a dweUing plaoe» 
habitation, street, village, monastery, conrent, castle, fbrtress 
for soldiers, cani]>, btution, creek, bay, from L. vicus, a street, 
also a village or several houses close together in the country, 
from Or. ootoc, n house. 

WICKHAM, HIGH, Bunks ; « dwelluig on the Biver Wiek." 
Hie little Biver Wiek may derive its name from W. byehan, 
amalL 

WICKLOW, a town in Ireland ; from Dan. viff a bay, ford, 
Sw. vik a cove, creek, or A. S. wic a dwelling-place, fortress; and 
Eng. low a hill or rising ground, or Ir. louffh an arm of the sea. 

WIDDIN, a strong ibrtiess of Bulgaria on the Danube. The 
Turks call it Kikadova and Vidin. It n»y have been named 
from the FmKim, Udmi, or BwUm, a people from Sarmatia. 
Udine, a city in the Venetian territory, may have received its 
appellation from the same people. 

WIESBADEN {veetfbahdn), capital of the duchy of Nassau, 
Germany, owes its name and prosperity to its hot springs* which 
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^re known to the Romans and are spoken of by Pliny the Elder. 
Sadm in 6. means " baths," and the first part of the name may 
be wiue, a meadow, from Gr. iri lono* 
WIOAN, GO. Laneaster, near which King Arthur defeated 

the Saxons in a memorable battle. Bailey derives the name from 
Sax. tmbbigati, of toi sacred, or wibed an altar, and biggin or 
bicgan, to build* q. d» sacred buildings. Camden calls it Wigging 
'* which some say was anciently called Wibiggin» of which name 
I have nothii^ to ohserre, but that < biggin' is a Lancashire 
word for ' houses.'" Baines, the historian, says, in all ancient 
documents relating to Wigan, the name is written as a dissyllable, 
with slight variations in the orthography ; and he derives it from 
A. S. xcig, a fight. 

WILLY, WILLEY, or WILY, a river in WUts; Atou- 
niDe^ the old name of the Biver Helmsdale in Sntherhmd. 
Chahners says these rivers are so named from thdr rising rapidly 
after rains ; that Ayon-uile (the Ha of Richard's map), means 
** the floody river ; " and he derives these names from Brit. 
y-llif or y-Uiv, •* the flood.'* The 111 in Alsace, and the 
Hz, i.e. the lil-^e, which joins the Danube at Passau, may be 
traced to the same root. 
WILTON, a town in WOts, situated near the Biver Wilfy, 
WILTSHIRE, (wiUhur), contraction of mUun-teire, <'the 
shire of Wilton." Its inhabitants were anciently called the 
ff'iUatas. 

WIMBLEDON, Surrey, found written Wibban-dun, and 
Wiibandonum, may have been named from one of its early pro- 
prietors. Somner derim the word from fFibba, the name of its 
builder, and A. 8. <Ams^ a hill. Lysons has seen records in 
which the name Wimbaldus occurs. 

WIN'CHELSEA, co. Sussex, formerly Winceles-ea, from 
A. S. wincel an angle or corner, and ea water. Others translate 
ea an island. " This latter explanation well suits the situation 
of old Winchelsea» which, before the reign of Henry III., was 
washed by the waters of the Channel on the south and east, and 
by the Rother on the north." (P. Cyc.) 
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WIN'CIIRSTEH. The expounder of Nennius says Winton 
or Winchester was called by the Britons Cair^Guntm. Camdea 
writes it Caer Gtoeni, ** white city ;* and seyt " the Rwiame 
oonmted Gwmii into Vmta, and added Be^anm to denote its 
■itiiatioii in the conntiy oceapied bj the BdgB.'* The W. 
gwent signifies (air or open regions, firom ffwen, white, fair, beaa- 
tiful. The name may tlierefore have meant either *' white 
city,'* or the city in the open country;" indeed, the county 
itself wai called Gwent by the andent British. Chester is from 
A. 8. esMler, a fortress; from L. eat^niai* eattra, Conf. 
BiCKTU, DBmwsNT and Windbrmbbb, from same root. 

WINDERMERE, or WINANDERMERE, a lake in West- 
moreland. Winandermere is from W. gwyn hen dwr, ** the clear 
ancient lake;" or a corruption of IVindermere. Winder coiuqs 
from gwen dicr, the " clear water ; " the last syllable is a Sax. 
expletife» signifying a lake. 

WINDSOR (wm^t^r), co. Berks, found written Windles-ofra, 
Windleo-onre, Windles-ora, '^H^dleshora, Winlesores, Windka- 
hores, Winleshores, Windeshores, Windesoure, Windclsores, 
\N'indlesores, Winlesorcs, Windesoure, Windesore, Windesour, 
and Wyudosori " the dwelling on the winding shore," from the 
winding course of the Thames in this part ; from A. S. wmdmrn 
to wind, era for A. S. ofett a maigb, bank, shore. 

WINTERTHUR (vintarioory, the seoond town in the cantos 
of Zurich, Swilserland. Lamartiniere says it took its name from 
the fortress of WiiuUhurn, built by the Counts of Kybourg in 
the neighbourhood, and that about a league from the town is the 
▼iUage of old MN'interthour, the ancient Vitodorum ; but it is 
quite as reasonable to snppoee that the town was named from the 
Tillage. Yitodoram may mean '* the water-dwdling, or the ford 
of the Yits or Wihts." The Celt, dbr is water/' but, according 
to Cluvcrius, it sometimes signifies a ford or passage. Windthum 
means ** wind-tower," from G. wind, id., thurm a tower, from 
L. turns. Conf. Oude and Switzkrlakd. 

WlSBEACHt CO. Cambridge ; a cormption of Onsebeach, its 
former name. Before the time of Henry III., the Rim Onse is 
supposed to have had its outfoll at or near Onsebeach. 
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WITH, WATH, in local names in England, as Langwith, 
Sarwath, means a ford ; from Sw. tad, Dan. vode. 

WOKINO, 00. Snirey, foond written Okyng and Oldng, and 
in tbe reign of Edward the Confessor and in old maps, Woch- 

inges ; probably a corruptiou of JVey-wicingas, i.e. the dwellers 
on the River Wey. Conf. Dorking. 

WOLVEEHAMFTON {wool-), co. Stafford, formerly Wul- 
frunshampton, was anciently called Hampton. It received the 
Addition of Wutfirun in tbe time of King Ethelred, from Wul- 
frana, relict of Atbdm, doke of Northampton, who founded a 
monasteiy here in honour of tbe Virgin. 

WONG, WANG, a termination of local names in England, as 
Basfordwong, Corncrwong, is the A. S. wamj, icnnrjy a plain, field, 
allied to Dan. vang, a meadow* green field, as Ullensvang, in Nor- 
way. Wong occurs frequently in Norfolk. Swang in York- 
shire, &c., as White Cross Swang, is a low-lying grassy place 
liable to be flooded, a fresh piece of greensward lying in a bot- 
tom among arable and barren land. Some consider it the Nor- 
folk wang sibilated. 

WOODiSTOCK, CO. Oxon, from A. S. wuda wood, ttoc a 
place. 

WOOLWICH (wool'idj), Kent, found written Wolwiche and 
Wollewic ; in the Textus Bofiensit, Wlewic ; in Domesday, Hulvii^ 
which Hasted translates *'.the dwelling on the creek." The 
last part of the name may be the A. S. wie, a dwelling^ station, 

bay. 

WORCESTER (woos'ier), called by Ptolemy Branogeuium, by 
Antoninus Branonium, by Neunius Guoraugon and Guorcon, and 
by some authors Guarangon, of which its present Welsh name 
Gaer-wrangon or Cae^angon is a oormption. One writer transhtes 
Branonium, *' a city facing the water." All these names, how- 
ever, seem corruptions of Barangon, denoting "a frontier town 
garrisoned by a military class called Barangii" (sometimes 
Guarangi, Gorangi, Gerougi, and Cuorongi), whose name may 
be traced to the Low L. bare, baronis. Tiie Saxons called this 
town Wegeoma- Weogare- Wigor- Wigora- Wigra- Wigera- and 
Wiger-ceastei Wic-ware-ceaster, Wire-ceastre, and Wir-cestie. 
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Camden derives the pieaoit name from " wire, nemoroso salta 
•djancto," but, lajs Cowd, this is a mistake, for that wood is 
almost twelve miles distsnt. The historian of Woroester sajs 
Wtffo-eme means 'the warrior's lodge, the hero's place of 

retirement,' and that this may account for the name which the 
Saxons gave to the ceaster, or to a Roman fort they found here, 
which they called first Wi^ma, Weogerna, Wigorna, and in 
time, W^n- Wigra-cester and Wigomceaster ; that the name 
was afterwards oorrnpted to Wireeaster, a mode of writing that 
prevailed about the Norman Comjuest, and gave way to the pre- 
sent spelling, Worcester." The originsl Saxon name, firom 
which its present aj)pellatiou has been corrupted, was per- 
haps fFic-wara-ceaster, i.e. the fortress of tiie people {wara) 
called the Wiccii. These Wiccii or Uuiccii appear to have given 
their name to this part of the countrj, which in a charter of 
Bthelwald, king of Mercia, is called Suieea magftAe, i.e. the pro- 
vince of the Wiccii or Hniccii. It has been asserted that Wor- 

ft 

eester was first calledWigomia, hy Joseph of Exeter, in some verses 
which he addressed to Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury ; but the 
name Wigornia occurs in Florence of Worcester, who died about 
sixty years before Joseph of Exeter wrote. For a plausible deri- 
vation of the name of the Wiccii and of the province of Wiccia, 
we must refer to the historian of Worcester. See also Camd. 
Brit. vol. i. p. 210, Gouge's ed. ; Spelm. Gloss, under Baro, 
Barongus ; and Stakeley's Itin. Cur. p. 64. 

WORTH, WORTHY. ffWth, in local nanus in England, is 
the A. S. worth (G. orty O. G. oorC, oord, a place,), a farm, 
hall, court, manor, mansion, dweUing-place, as Bedworth, co. 
Warwick ; Emsworth, co. Sussex ; Bloxworth, formerly Blocet- 
worth *< Bloc's manor;" Chilworth; Chillingworth ; Colster* 
worth ; Epsworth, co. Lincoln ; Lnlworth ; Nailsworth, co. 
GloQcester ; Sawbridgeworth, co. Herts ; Tamworth, oo.-Stafford ; 
Wandsworth, co. Surrey ; Wordsworth ; Worth Maltravers, " the 
manor of Maltravers.'* Dr. Jiosworth says worth, worthy, in 
local names, is the A. S. weordig, worthig, wurthig, worthy a field, 
portion of land, farm, manor, estate ; as Bosworth, Holds- 
worthy. 
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WOOITON BASSETT, co. WUts, was named Wootton, from 
• the great quantity of wood in the neigbbourliood* tnd received 
the addition of Baaaett (torn a fiunilj to whom it formerly 
bebnged. 

WREXHAM, 00. Denbigh, N. Wakt, formeilj Writtleaham ; 

from Sax. writheU wreaths, ham a village. (Bmley.) The reason 
for this derivation is not evident ; the A. S. writheh is a band, 
cover ; wrtrthf wrath, is a wreath, bandage, pillar, prop, defence. 

WROTH AM (roht' m), co» Kent; in Domesday Broteham; 
in the Textua Boffenaia» Wroteham ; and found written Wortham ; 
** ao called from wort (A. 8. wyrt), a herb growing there in great 
plenty." {Plaijfair.) 

WURTEMBERG (ru/tm-bairff), found written Wurtenberg 
and Wirtenberg. This kingdom received its name from the 
seignorial chateau of Wiirtemberg, situated upon a hill between 
Statgard and Essingen. Some translate WUrtemberg " lord on 
the hill " {}DUrt an dem berg)* The O. G. vrirt^ lord, master, 
host, is the modem mrM, an innkeeper ; and wirtsehqft, which 
waa used to denote the conviviality which reigned in the halla of 
princes, is now written wirthtehaft, and denotes an inn. Wirt 
comes from foprai^w, to feast, eo^rry, feast, festival. 

"WURZHUKG {vurtz'boory), capital of the Bavarian circle of 
the Lower Maine, received its appellation from the beautiful 
gardens with which it is surrounded • There are 7000 acres of vine- 
yards in the ricmity. The name trandatea " herb or plant town 
(O. G. i0Arr, tffffrftf, ereiy kind of herb, plant, fruetua et ger- 
mina). 

WYCII STREET. Stow, speaking of Drury Lane, London, 
says, ** before the Drurys built here, the old name for this lane 
or road was called Via de Aldwych ; " " hence," says Cunning- 
bam, "the present Wych Street, at the bottom of Drury Lane." 
(A. S. eM old, wU a dwellbg, farm, village.) 

WTE, a river ui the counties of Montgomery, Radnor, Here- 
ford, and Monmouth ; Wey, a river in Dorset ; the Y, an arm 
of the Zuyder Zee, Holland. Lye derives //ye from A. S. ivctyy 
a wave ; Philpot from the O. Brit, word analogous to L. vaya^ 
wandering. In Domesday and other old records, the name 
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of this river is found written Gwj, Wy, Wi, Wie. Wye^ Wey, 
and T, are from the Celt, (jfwy or wy, water. 

WYND, WINT. The narrow streeU of Ediiibiirg^, and of 
oertam towns in Lancashire are so eaUed* The name means an 
allej or lane« from A. 8. wmd-^, to turn. 



X. 

XANTHUS, in anc. geog. a river of Troas, generally called 
the Scamander ; a river of Lycia ; a small river of Bpims ; per- 
haps named from their supposed (x>lour ; from Gr. ^a>6o(, yellow* 



Y. 

YARMOUTH, called by the Saxons Garmud and Jiermud, co. 
Norfolk, situated at the mouth of the River Yare or Yar. Y''ar- 
mouth in the Isle of Wight is situated at the mouth of the estuary 
of the western Yar, See Yabrow. 

TABBA YABBA, a river of Australia, which runs by Bfel- 
booroey and falls into Port Phillip. The name is Australian, and 
means ever-flowing." 

YARROW, CO. Selkirk, Scotland. In the foundation charter 
of Selkirk Abbey, by King David, in the twelfth century, it is called 
Garua, and is afterwards found written Zarof, Yara, and Yharrow. 
It takes its appellation from the river which runs through the parish. 
The Biver Yarro joins the Douglas in Lancashire ; the Yair 
rivulet falls into the Tweed in Selkirk $ the Yare joins the Ex in 
Devon; Yarmouth in Norfolk, and Yarmouth in the Isle of 
Wight, stand on rivers called the Yar or Yare. The names of 
all these rivers are derived from Anc. Brit, ffarw, signifying 
" what is rough." Bochart derives the Celt, garw, garaw (Gael. 
garbht rough, rugged, severe^ fierce, terrible, boisterous, turbid ; 
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Com. yarou, \s . garw, rucr^etl, rough, Arm. ^^arr nipid) from 
Arab, garaph^ which he sajs has o^ly the same mtaumg, aiul 
be quotes Giggejua to prove that sail garapk in the Arabic is a 
torrent which sweeps all before iu" (Conf. GUeonnb.) Bailej 
derifes Tarrmo in Durham, memorable as the birth^ilaee of the 
Yenerable Bede, from A. S. gyrwa^ a marsh, moor, feu. 

YENI, YEXGI (ya'ne, yange\ in local names in TurkeTt SS 
Yeni Kale, in the Crimea ; Yengi Bar or Nour (the ancient 
Nora) on the road between Kaisariyeh and Tarsus, is the Turc. 
yengi new. 

YENI KALE {Mia) a town in the Crimea, whenee the strtito 
of the same name ; from Tnrc. yei^ new, a fortress* 

YEOVIL {yo'vil), Somerset, caOed by the Saxons Gofolei 

in Domesday, Givelc and Ivle ; named from the lliver Ivel 
or Yeo, near which it stands. In old maps the name of 
this town is written YeoviU, and that of tlie river, Api//. See 
Ilchester. 

YORK, called hj the andent Britons, Gaer Efroo, bj the 
Romans, Eboracnm, hj the Saxons, Efiroo-wyc, ETer-w7c,Efer-wiot 
Eofer-wic, Eofer-wie-ceaster, Eofor-wic, £uer-wic» Enor-wic, and 

Yvor-wyc. Some derive Eboracum from Ebura, in Andalusia, or 
EborUy now Evora, in Portugal, or from the Eburaci or Ebroici 
a people of Celtic Gaul, whose chief city was Eboraicum. 
According to others, its British appellation, from which the 
Latin form Eburaeum or Sioracum was derived, was Eburao 
orEborac, and may haTe denoted '*a town or fortified plaoe 
on the banks of a riTer, or near the confluence of waters." There 
is a tradition that about a.c. 983, when Silvius Latinns reigned 
in Italy, Ebrautus, third king from Brute, built a city nortli of 
the Ilumber, which, after his own name, he called Kaer-Ebrauc, 
the city of Ebraucos." Baxter derives Ebnacvm " from Brit* 
eur or ebr (answering to the Or. w^y), whenee etfraUe watery ; 
Gaer-ETrauc, a wateiy dty." Others say York, like Enreux 
(ETienx) in Normandy, has ito name from the Biwer Eure, on 
which it stands. This is the opinion of Camden ; and .Somner 
writes the name Ea-ure-wic, a fortress at or near the water.'* 
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We have no evidence, however, that the Quse was ancientiy 
called the £ure at York. There is a tradition that the place wa» 
built as a retreat from the wild boars in the forest of Gautries f 
and if so^ both the Latin and Saion names majr be derived 
from the British name, and the ktter from Gr. wmp^ a 
wild boar ; thus, kapros, kapr, aper, afer, aferoc, afroc, Efroc, 
Efroc, evroc, ebroc, eboroc, eborac, Eboracum ; Efroc, efroc-wyc, 
ever-wie, evor-wic, evoric, yvoric, yvorick, yorik, York ; or the 
SaxoDs may have first called York, ^froc-wye^ horn the Brit, 
word, and afterwards BwfWjfc, from A. S. ever, eber, ^fbr 
(from L. <yMr), a wild boar. 

TPRES (e(pr), a town of Flanders, sitnated upon a small 
stream called the Tper, The kind of linen called diaper (i.e. 
d^Ypres, from Y^pres), was first manufactured here. 

YSSEL (tsel), a river in the Netherlands, whence the i>laces 
named Ysselmond and Ysseistea. Yssel may be a dim. of 
water. See Isca, Lewes, and Thames. 

YSTBAD, in local names in Wales, as Tstrad Tw, Ystrad 
T^wr, &c, is the W. ytrad, a flat, a a bottom or Talley 
formed by the course of a rirer. 

YSTWITU {ut'with), a river of S. Wales, whence Aberyst' 
toyth, Owen derives the W. yttwyth, springing, from y* and 
twyth, a spring or pliancy, aptness to proceed, celerity. 

YUCATAN, a republic of Central America, situated in the 
Mexican isthmus. Some derive Twaiam, or Jmtataih irom 
Joctan, son of Heber, who came from the East and inhabited 
this part of America \ Others say that when the Spaniards first 
arrived here, and inquired of the natives the name of the coun- 
try, the latter, not understanding them, answered **jucatan,^* 
which, in the Indian language, means "What do you say?" 
and that the Spaniards have erer since called the country 
Jucatan, or Yucatan. 

YVEBBUN {eoer^dun/), a town of Switierland, at one end 
of the Lake of Neuchatel; corrupted from its ancient name 
Ebrodunum ; from Celt, y-ber-din " a town near the water.'* 
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ZANGUEBAR {zang'gebar)^ Pers. Zangbdr and ZanjUtan ; 
Arab. Zanj ; the Agisimba of Ptolemy; a country on the 
eastern coast of Africa. The largest of the islands belongiiig to 
it is called Zanzibar. The name Zangnebar means "the sea, or 
aea-ooast of the Zangfs" or negroes (iSs^^ and Arab, bakr tiie 
sea). Itwas named either by the BersiansortheArahs. TheP^ 
£anff( is an Egyptian, Ethiopian, a moor, a negro, vulgb a savage ; 
ranfff among other meanings, signifies the rays of the sun, the 
light of the moon, clear water, hot, burning, Egypt, Ethiopia ; 
the Arab, zanj or ginj, the Ethiopians. Zangbar is also the 
name of a fabulous island in India. See also Tezeiia, de Begib. 
Fers. lib. i. c. 6 ; and Bochart, G6og. Saer. 

ZANTEt one of the Ionian Island^ the anc ^seyiiMare, 
iVom which the name has been oormpted; thns, ZaxufBoc, 
Eacynthus, zacyiith, zacynt, zajTit, zant, Zante. Bochart, quoting 
Texeira, says this isle is entirely surrounded with high moun- 
tains, the loftiest of which is Monte Elato, and he derives 
Zaeynthua from Heb. Moekulh, snblimity, height, from jmocA, 
to be raised. 

ZEALk ZELL, ZILLER (jr«e^ UfO, tmUm)i ZeU is not 
an nneommon loeal name in some parts of Germany, T^rol, &c. ; 

as Zell in Hanover, Zell-am-See, in the Pinzgau, so called to dis- 
tinguish it from Zell in the Ziller Thai in Tyrol. Places named 
S^eal and Zell were originally cells, shrines, or chapels, from L. 
edht as Zeal Monachorum, "the monks* cell," a place in Devon. 
The ZUler Thai either takes its name from the stresm which 
nms thnragh it, or from Zell, the chief place in the Tslley ; thns, 
ZeU, Zeller, ZiDer. 

ZEALAND, sn island forming part of Denmark. Some derive 
Zealand from Dan. so sea, land id., but the name is properly 
Sjalland, from s^al, soul, spirit. 
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Z££KO£, a mer of Africa ; ** die seapeow river." (D.) 
ZEITUN {t^imi^t a town of Greece, near the Tnrkiah frontier, 
may have been famed fat He oUvee ; and if so, the name may be 

derived from Arab. ^)yoJ eait^n an olive. Some derive the 
Arab, word from Ttze thung, now Tseun chow foo, a celebrated port 
of ionthem Cliina, formerly rieited by the Arabe and other 
Muiiohnen (See KUgftroth) ; but this latter derivation can only 
be upheld on the hypothesu that the Arabs first brought their 
olives from this port, 

ZOUT, ft river of Africa ; " the salt river." (D.) 

ZUG (tzooff), capital of the Swiss canton to which, as well as 
to the lake (Ziiger Zee), it gives its name. Zug is a corruption of 
Tufiwm, its former appellation, which it received from the Tugeni, 
a peq>le who anciently inhabited this and the neighbouring 
territory. Strab<^ in his description of Helvetia, speaks of the 
Tugeni, who joined the Cimbri in their expedition against Italy. 

ZL'KICil (tsuri/c), found written Turig and Turreg ; a canton 
and city of Switzerland. The city is said to have been destroyed 
by Attila, and rebuilt by Thuricus (sou of Theodoiic)» and named 
after him Thuricum, whence by corruption its present name. 

ZUTPHEN (Uootf/m), found written Zutfania ; in the middle 
ages« Sndven ; a town of Gelderland, in the Netherlands; from 
fens, 9ud south; '*the southern fens." 

ZUYBER ZEE (g^der ze, D. zo^der za\ an inland sea 
between Holland and Friesland, so called in contradistinction to 
the North Sen, although in fact it is merely a wide bay of that 
sea ; from D. gmder southern, from suid souths eee sea. 
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ADDER, ADUR. The Adder, a river in Wilts ; the White 
Adder and Black Adder, oo* Berwick ; the Adur in Saasez and in 
Iidand. Chalmers derim these names horn Brit, amedehir, 
** running water.*' Conf. ADDsmBOVEN and Aduk, p. 3. 

ADIOE {ad-ee'jeh\ a river ofTjrrol and Italy, G. Etteks en* 
rupted from its L. name Athesis, from Celt. Vt-eae, " the water." 
Conf. Tees (Low L. Athesis, Teesis, and Teesa ; called by 
Ptolemy Tiisffffa)^ a ri?er oo. Durham, from same root. See 
IscA> Thames. 

AFGHANISTAN is said to take ita name from BlaUk4^iMiM^ 
son of Aimiah, to whom the mountain traet of K^ise|^ and the 
district of Radah were assigned in feudal tenore by Sdliman, son 

of Ddoud. The name Afghaua is derived from the Vers. Jiffhdn, 
complaint, lamentation, because this kitig was a cause of lamen- 
tation to the devils, jins, and mankind. It is asserted that he 
fixed his residence at a place named Pdsh or Pish, in the moun- 
tains, and that from this pUioe the people have derived the name 
of Posht^ and thdr language that of Pttshto, theb originsl lan- 
guage heug called Ibrah&mf, i.e. Hebrew. See As. Soc. Beng. 
Jour. Yol. xxiii. 550, 1854. Conf. p. 3. 

AIX (ace)f name of several places in France ; Aix, in Savoy ; 
Aix-la-Chapelle, G. Aachen, in Prussia. Aix and Aachen are cor- 
ruptions of L. aqua, waters, and these places were named from 
their hot or cold springs. One Aix in France was founded by the 
Boman general Sextus, who named it Ajiub Sexiut* Aix-lft* 
Chapelle was called by the Latfais, Jqwuffrmmm, from t^pus, and 
Serenns Chramu, by whom it was founded under the Emperor 
Adrian, about a.d. 124. 

ALBANIA, a province of European Turkey, for Alania, said 
to be from a German race called the Alains. 

ALDBURY (awlbuty), Herts, from A. S. eald-burh, "old 
burgh or town." 

X 2 
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AMOY, China; in Mandarin dialect, Hea mun, pronomicedby 
the natives ka^moy, Hea is the name of a djnastj. 

ARABIA. The Rev. Alfred Jones says **Jrdbh, AfoPta, 
desert or sterilst so called from its sterility, fnm the root ar4bkf 
to exchange articles of traffic, to set as the smi ; Arab, gkaraba, 
to depart far away, to wander, i. q. Hardbh.'* Mr. Geo. R. 
Giiddon (Otia yEgyp.) translates the name Arabs (whence Bar- 
bary), "men of the west,'* and Berber, "sons of the west," 
from pi the, ereb west, bar son. Conf. p. 13. 

ARARAT. The Rer. Alfred Jones says "iDTlHararcC^, 'amoun- 
tsin of descent,' which Josephns says the natives called it. The 
Armenians call it ' the place of descent; ' hence it is considered a 
compound of Ar-arat, and in Heb. should be written Har-yaradh. 
The Samaritan Pentateuch has Hararat, By this mode it would 
be from "in a mountain, and Ti^ to descend. That this is the true 
signification appears also from Moses Chorenensis, the Armenian 
historian, who affirms that the city at the foot of this mountain 
is cslled Idthewmt bnt at the place itself, NatMdskewm, which 
signifies ' the first place of descent.* " Conf. p. 1 4. 

ARRAS (Fr. pron. arrah), according to some, was anciently 
inhabited by the Atrebates, whose name became corrupted to 
Adertea or Adratas, whence the place was called Pagua Adertima, 
and, by further corruption. Arras ; whence also Artois. Conf. 
p. 16. 

BARBART. See Arabia, si^f^ and Barbary, p. 27- 
BESSARABIA, a prorince of Russia. The hut settlers were 
the Comans, afterwards known as the Bessarabeni, from their 

mler Bessarab, They appear for the first time under this new 
term in a public act of 1259, quoted by the anonymous arch- 
deacon of Ghesne, who wrote his chronicle about a.d. 1395. See 
Malte-Brun, vol. vi. 380, Rdinb. 1827; Sommersberg, Scrip. 
Rer. Siles. i. 82, ii. 73, 92. 

BLACKHEATH, Kent; *'of the colour of the earUi; or 
bla^eaik, of the hij;^ and cold situation, for ileake signifieth 
cold also." {Lambarde,) 

BORYSTH£'N£S, in auc. geog. a river of European Sarmatia, 
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now the Dnieper. The name is said to signify " a rampart formed 
liy a forest of pines from Slav, bor a pine, a pine forest* ttena 
m wdL Its banks an eovered with Ibfretta of pines. Mela 
npresento k as iloiring tliroagh a oonntiy of tihe same name, 
and as the most pleasant rifer of Scythia, more gentle in its 
course than any other, and affording water more agreeable to 
drink. 

BOTN E, from Gael, bui-on, the yellow river. Conf. p. 42. 
BR£NTA» Fr. Brente, L. BrmUMWt a river which falls into 
thelagwies near Venioe ; Brent, a mer of Middlesei, whieh ftOs 
into the Thames at Brentford. From Celt* parifweni % from pwr 
er ear, water, gweni hSa or open ooontry ; thus par-gwent, par- 
went, prent, Brent, Brenta, 

BROMLEY, BROMPTON, names of several places in England, 
from A. S. brom-leag, a field or pasture of broom ; brom-tun a 
broom enclosure or town. 

BUCHAREST or BUCHOBEST (booHarttt), more correctly 
Bmkar§tM, capital of WaOaehia; <'ci^ of enjoyment.** (P. C^e.) 

BUBTON-UFON-TKENT, co. Stafibrd, so named to distin- 
gmsh it from sixty other Burtons. (See Indts VtUarit,) In the 
Saxon annals it is written Byreton, synon. with Bureton or 
Buryton^ words used by the Saxons to denote places of Roman 
or British origin ; hence we may oonclade that in this neighbour- 
hood, a Bwy^ a capital mansion or manor-hous^ was the 
residence of some eminent personage before the Saxons visited 
our island. (See HUi* Sfy^,) Spdman derives beria vel huria 
(curia, dritas, burgos, habitatio, manerium), from Sax. 6yr, bur, 
Gr. p6ptiw, casa, habitatio. See also Somner, Sax. Die. 

CANDIA, chief city of the island of Candi, anciently called 
Crete. Candid or Khandia is said to be the Venetian form of 
Khandar, *' great fortress," applied to the city by its Sarscen 
fonnden. The name has been commonly extended, in Europe, 
to the island itself, whibh, however, is never called Candia by the 
■atlves* 

CARLO W, Ireland, pron. by the Irish, cairlouffh; from Gael. 
cathair-loughf the fortress or town on the lake.'* 
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CARTHAGE. Bochart says it was called in Phoen. Carthada, 
** new city ; " and by the Chaldeans and Sjriansy KartAa-^adath 
or — hadtha* This derivation seems the most reasonable, 
eapeeiaUy when ocmipared with that of Utica, which ligiiified 
*' the ancient" See SoUn, t / and Eiutai» Conf. p. 62. 

CATA'NIA, fonnerly Catana, an ancient city and seaport of 
Sicily, on a gulf of the same name, at the foot of Mount Etna. 
Bochart derives tlie name from PhcEu. katanOy ** little," it 
having been only a small town before it was colonized by the 
Nazii. Qe derives the name of the neighbouring river 
Aainea or Aceaines, from Phcen. hamn^ " river of cold." He 
aaya ita wateia heing remarkably cold, it waa oaUed by the 
Arabs IFadi aibarid, "cold river/* and by the modem nativea 
JFVtijfie JMdo. 

CEUTA {suta)y a seaport of Morocco, in the possession of 
Spain, stands on the site of the Roman town of Septa j which 
received its name from a neighbouring mountain with seven 
summits, which the ancients called Jd Septem Fratres. 

CHINE. Any considerable chasm In the Isle of Wight ia 
provindally so called. The term is analogous to the backbone of 
an animal, and is peculiarly expressive of a high ridge of land 
deft abruptly down. Several parts of the southern coast of the 
Isle are so called, and correspond with this description. At 
Blackgang Chine every part is without a particle of vegetation, 
and the cloven aand-rocka are nearly black. The Sax. gang 
aignifiea any opening or way in a cliff to the sea-shore. See Sir 
B. WonU/a Isle of Wight, and Bridden's Qoide.) Ckme may 
be from A. 8. ema, ctmni, a fissure, emam, to gape, from Gr. xotycit. 

CHURN, a nver in W^ilts j Cerne, a nver m Oorset. Chslmers 
says churn or chuirn is merely the oblique case of Brit, earn, 
which he translates ** a stony or rough stream." Conf. p. 68. 

COLN£^ name of several rivers of England ; from Celt, cul-an, 
" the narrow or confined river." Chalmers g^vea the Colne in 
Wilts, the Calner in Lanarkahire^ the Callen in Kilkenny, the 
Cnhmy in SligQ, the Cuhm water in Banfhhire ; he says the Gad. 
etMUan means " the small water," hence a small lake in Argyle ia 
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named Caolan ; and that the Brit. eaU^n means ''the water that 
is apt to run out of its channel." Conf. p. 7-'^. 

CRETE, in anc. geog. an island in the Grecian Archipelago, 
and now called by Europeans Candi or Candia. Bochart says 
P«lestiBe« or at least part of its littonJ, was called by the Syrians, 
CrM ; that the chief arms the Philiatines were howa and 
anows ; that the Phcenidaiis called a Philistine ansher^ WD erethi 
or cretif and that those Greeks, who excelled in the art of the 
bow, were called Crethi or Creti ; and that the Chaldee interpre- 
tation always has crethi for sayittarii, i.e. archers. Robinson 
(Gesen.) says CherethUe is a Gentile name, i.<|. Philistine ; that 
the Sept. and Syr. render it " Cretans," from which and other 
passages in Am. ix. 7t Jer. zl?ii. 4, and Dent, ii* 33, the 
conjecture would be strong that the Philistines sprang from 
Crete, were it certain that Capihor signified the island of Crete* 
See also Plinyt Plato, Virg.t Solin,, and Lucan, libb. iii. viu 

DAMASCUS. Gesenius (Robinson) says "from Heb. and 
Arab, dimeshk, activity, alertness, perhaps in reference to traffic 
(Arab* damskaka, to be quick, hasty, aGti?e ; dawuhaif dimashk, 
qfock, active^ alert)*" Conf. p. 81. 

DEAL, Kent, memorable as the place where JnKos Ctesar 
first landed, and fought the Britons. *' Caesar ad Dole helium 
pugnavit ** (Nennius) ; from anc. Brit, dot, a dale or low place. 

DORKING, found written Darking and Darkinge, Surrey. 
This town was anciently called Dorchinges, a name said to be 
derived from its situation in a valley abounding with springs of 
water. Horehinges is probably a corruption of Dur-vicingm^ 
i.e. the water-dwellers, or, as others say, "those who dwell near 
springs of water;*' from Celt, dwr vnAer, A. S. trieum to dwell. 
Conf. D0B8ET8HIRB. 

DTTMBLANE, according to some, derives its name from St. 
Ulane, a Culdee, and dun a hill, i.e. Holme Hill, which overlooks 
the cathedral. Conf. p. 91. 

EVESHAM. " Efesham, Eofesham, Euesham, Evisham ;" 
efet a brim, ham a dwelling ; " residence on the bank of a river." 
(Soamrtk.) Conf. p. 102. 
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EWELL, CO. Surrey, found written Etwelle and Awell ; in 
Domesday Etwel ; i.e. " at the spring," in allusion, possibly, to 
its situation at tlie head of a small stream which runs to Kingston. 
There is also Ewell, near Dover. 

FINLAIID. Both Ihie and Waditor, on iho authority of 
Stiernhidm, derive ihu name firom fm (loe. id. A. S./m»/mii» 
B. a maiahy manfay land. Fmland, in the eastern and 
oentnd parts, is intersected by lakes, rivers, and swamps, and the 
natives call themselves SuomilinSt and their country, Sooma, from 
too a marsh, ma earth. Ck)nf. p. 104. 

GOD'ALMING, co. Surrey, situated on the Wey. Aubrey 
thinks it was called Goda's Aiming^ from having been bestowed 
in ahna to a neighbouring monaatery by Qada (GodiTa), Counteaa 
of Blncias but it ia aieerted that thia lordahip waa never m the 
poaaesaion of any religloaa body till g^fen by Henry IL to the 
church of Salisbury. Manning, with more probability, derires 
the name from its Saxon proprietor, Godhelm, and from its 
situation at the extremity of an ing or meadow. Godelminge, 
moreoTer> is applied to it in Domesday and several ancient docu- 
ments* (fitibMimMi also Lewis, Topog.) The neighbouring 
hundred of Godley waa anciently ealled Godlel, i.e. Godfa ley or 
land* the greater part of the district having been church land 
belonging to the abbey of Ghertsey. 

GUILDFORD {gilford), co. Surrey, found written Geldeford, 
Gegildford, Guldeford, Guldford, and Gildeford ; generally derived 
from A. S. gildf in reference to a guild or trading fraternity, which 
established themselves here, and ford, the town being situated on 
the banka of the Wey, which flows in a narrow channel abng the 
rift in the chalk-hills. Camden thinks it may have originally been 
Goldenford, "golden ford;*' Bfantdl infbra some Brit, word 
prefixed to the Sax. ford, and expressing "the fbrd at the end 
of the back or ridge, '* i.e. the well-known ridge of hills called 
the Hogsback. If the first syllable is of Celtic origin, it may be 
derived from tlie same root as Waliiugford^ and imply " the ford 
of the Gaidheal or Gael.'* 

HEIDELBERG {ky'dlbavrg), on the Neekar^ Germany; 
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found written Haidelberg and Ileydelberg. Some derive the 
name from Teut. heyden-berg, " hill of the pagans others from 
heydelf mjrtle» which still grows ia great abundance npon the 
Gcisberg^ and at the back of the chateau. 

HEILBBONN (W— ), fbuid written HaHbionn, was named 
tnm its medicinal springs ; from O. O. kaUen (keilm)f to heal, 
* hrmm {brunnen), a well, fonntain. The fable goes, that a noble 
hunter missed his way, and being quite exhausted, suddenly came 
upon a most delightful spring, which so refreshed him, that he 
afterwards caused a shooting-box to be boilt on the spot. Thb is 
said to have formed the nodeos of the town, and an dd-fashioned 
hoaae is still shown as the " hnntei^s lodge/* 

HCXBOKEN^ New Jtney, U. 8. Hera was hdd the council 
between the whites and the natim» when thej smoked the 
pipe of peace" together. Hoboken means lit. " smoke-pipe.** 

HODDESDON {hodsdun), co. Uerts, found written Hodes- 
done and Odesdone ; the supposed residence of Hodo or Oddo, a 
Banish chief ; or the site of a tumulus raised to his memoiy ; 
ftom Oddth and A, 8. lAm, a hill. 

HONlTON^oo. Devon, in Domesdaj Honetone, Hunitone, 
and found written HonytODt Hunniton, and Hunnmgton. One 
writer transhtes it ^'honej-town/* which is absurd. Camden 
thinks it may be from Brit, cum y tun, " oppidum caninse aquse," 
from cwn dogs, y water ; but it is most probably from Brit. 
onnen y din, ** town of ash-trees/' See also Baxter, Gloss, in 
Toce Hunninm. In Devon, we have also Honeychurch, formerly 
Honiehoreh and Honecherche ; also Honeland. 

LAPLAND; ««the land or country of the Leppi:* The 
name ^ the Lapps is ssid to denoto their attachment to sorcery, 
Uifp in their language signifying a wizard. 

LEATUERHEAD. CO. Surrey, more correctly Lethcrlied, 
was, in the time of King Alfred, called Leodride. In Domesday, 
the church of Leret is mentioned in connexion with the king's 
manor of Ewell, and the name of the place is found written 
Lerred, Ledied, Ledrede^ Leddered, and Ledered. Mantell 
says this amnent p laoe, whiidi is pleassntly rituated on a sin. 
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gnlftTly dedtntous btnlc of the Mole, was so called by tbe 

aborigines of this isluiul, Iriiin that circumstance, and that the 
Anc. Brit, has many words to signify such a sloping situation ; 
as Ueddf, Uethr, lUihrod, UetAredd, &c. See also Geut. Mag. 
May and April, 1844. 

LEITH {leeik)^ €0. Edinbaigh, formtrly InTer-Leith, named 
from ils aitnation at the mouth (tiioer) of the Ldth. There is 
the River Leith in Westmorehmd ; the Laith, now called Dyfr» in 
Merioneth ; the Leiihuii, in I'cebles. Chalmers says these streams 
sweil suddenly into a flood ; and he derives their names Ironi 
Brit. Uith, a flood. He says leith-an is a dim. of Uith, and lai' 
dur u "a muddy or discotouied water,'* or " the lesser water." 

LIFFBY, a river passing through Dublin ; the Lifiu; another 
river in Ireland ; the Liver in Cornwall and Aigyle. From Brit. 
Hf OT lliv, a flood or inundation. Chalmers says /lio-er means 
the " floody river.** 

MAIN, G. Mein, a river of Germany, on which Frankfort is 
situated; from Gael, meadh-an (pron. mean), the middle river. 
The rivers Mayne in Antrim, South Muaster, and Stafford ; the 
Main in Wigton ; the Mean in Dum^nes ; the Lower Mein, 
Bother Mein, and Weisser Mein in Germany ; and Mayenne is 
the name of a river and Mayenne and Maine-et-Loire, of depart- 
ments in France. All these names may be from the same root, 
or from Brit, mai-an, which Chalmers translates ** the agitated 
or troubled water." 

MALMESBUBT (smAsm^), eo. WUu ; found written Mai- 
dulfes-burfa, Maldmes-burh, Meadelmes burh, Msldelmesbnrh, 
Blaldesmesburh, Malmesbires. It was first called BCalduli^burh, 
or Maldmes-burh, "Maildulph*s city," from the name of its 
founder; then Aldehnesburh, Aldhelm's city," from Aldhelm, 
one of Maidulph's chief disciples. From both names was formed 
Meald elmea-burh, Mahnesbury, (Soaworth.) 

NBVBBSk NIEVBB. Ni^vre may be from Celt, never, " the 
gentle stream," or na-var, "the water.'* The Never or Nevetn 
falls into the sea in Pembrokeshire ; the Naver or Nayem runs 
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from Loch Naver through Strath-Naver, into the sea in SuUt^r- 
land. Conf. p. 189. 

O'DES^ L. Fuidrus, Fiadus, Slay. Jdera, 6. Jder, a mrr 
of Germaiij. Some derive the name from 6. ader, an artcrf, 
▼on. Bnt see Wssbs, p. 294. 

PARIS. The Parisii may derive their name firom Cdt pmrfa^ 
**men who lire near water," from jwir water, ffv^9 (in compos. 
men. Conf. p. 202, and voc. Dorset and Treviso. 

PERU, an extensive kingdom of S. America. Some derive this 
name from the nver BerUf first discovered by Pizarro ; or from a 
promontory ealled Pebt. Aooording to others, it was fonnerfy 
called Bim, firom the name of a cadque or prince of one of its 
states on the coast of the Pacific. 

QUIMPER. For eynmer," read ** q/mmer.** Conf. p. 218. 

RAYSE (rayz), in local names in England, means " a heap of 
stones;'* as Stan-rayse ; Dunmal-rayse, in Cumberland. 

RIG, RIGG, often found in local names in the Northern coun- 
ties, as Whitrigg, Cumberland ; Rigmaiden, Rayrigg, West- 
mcHwland; Rigby, Lancashire; Brownrigg, Grayrigg^ means a 
ridge ; from A. 8. riff, ricg^ hne, kriqf, (Sw. ly^y, Dan. lyg, D. 
rufft G. rtkken. Ice. kriggur. Low L. riffo, rmiga, reugim)^ a 
ridge, the back. 

RING WOOD, Hants (in L. Regni Sylva), formerly Regen- 
wood, and anciently the metropolis of the Regni, lit. " the wood 
or forest of the Regni,'' whither they fled for protection. 

SAONE (smte), a river of France ; from GaeL MyA-a»« " the 
placid river." 

STROUD (Hrowd), or STBOUDWATEB^ co. Gloucester, 
on a river of the same name ; Strood, formerly Strond, Kent ; 

from root o( Ister and Siour, pp. 141, 258. 
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FOR 

Aachen 

Abdie 

Aberavon 

Aberajron 

Aberbroath 

Aberbrothwick 

Aberconwy 

Aberdale 

Abergele 

Abertawy 

AbtoQ 

Abury Hatch 

Acesines 

Achaltic 

Acharn 

Acbarnellan 

Achenboni 

Achepan 

Achinver 

Achirgtini 

Achnacrieve 

AchnagiUin 

Achoan 

Ad stock 

Adur 

JEgesn 

Ak Serai 

Alchurch 

Alcomb 

Aldershott 

Alexandretta 

Almelo 

Alveton 

Amarapura 

Amtruu 



SBB 

Aix, p. 307. 
Tay. 
Avon. 
Aber. 

Arbroath. 

Conway. 

Aber. 

Aber k Swansea. 

Ab. 

Hatch. 

Catania, p. 1210. 
Ach. 



Stoke. 

Adder, n. 302. 

Archipelago. 

Sarai. 

Alton. 

Comb. 

Shot. 

Scanderoon. 

Loo. 

Alton. 

Ava. 

Dun. 



FOR 

An-Tron 
Apple-tree- 

thwaite 
Aray 
Arden 

Arghana Maden 
Arn 

Ascanderoou 

Asines 

Astapa 

Asii^-e 

Astobeza 

ABtura 

Asturica 

Attenrode 

Augustabrigu 

Ayr 

Axholm Carr 
Axley 

Baden Baden 
Bagshot 
Bala Khanen 
Ballapore 
Balliuahinch 
Ballintra 
Ballymony 
Ballymore 
BalquhonTie 
Balacote 
Balsillie 
Bam fleet 



8E£ 

Tumberry Head. 

Thwaite. 

Inverary. 

Ardennes. 

Maden. 

Ern. 

Scanderoon. 
Catania, p. SliL 
Asto. 



Rode. 

Briga. 

Ayrshire. 

Carr. 

Isca. 

Baden. 
Shot. 

Bala & Hissar. 

Dodaballa. 

Bally. 



Leahe. 
Cote. 
Lealie. 
Beam fleet. 
Barrow fordBooth Booth. 
Barstow Stow. 
Baafordwong Wong. 
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FOR 

Basingstoke 
Batavodurum 
Beaminster 
Bedlow 
Bedminster 
Bedworth 
Beerselim 
Beeraheba 
Beindeirg" 
Beloochistan 
Bencleughs 
Benmore 
Benvenue 
Bere Regis 
Berwick Low 
Bethaven 
Bethsaida 
Bethseda 
BettwsGarmon 
Betuwe 
Beyaz Sii 
Biddenden 
Biggantor 
Binardri 
Birdslip 
Birdtwiatle 
Bishop Clist 
Bishop's Stoke 



8XB 

Stoke. 

Dur. 

Minster. 

Low. 

Minster. 

Worth. 

Beer. 



Ben Lomond. 
Stan. 

Ben Lomond. 



Hegis. 
Law. 

Beth. 



Bettws. 

Batavia. 

Su. 

Den. 

Vean. 

Leslie. 

Lip. 

Twistle. 
Clist. 



Stoke. 

Bishop'sTawton Tavistock 
lilackgang Chine Chine. 



Blandford 
Bletchingley 
Bletchley 
BUnkinsop 
BloxwortQ 
Bodmyn 
Boioduram 
Borkulo 
Botley 
Boscomb 
Bosworth 
Bouquetot 
Bradford 
Bradwardine 



Ford. 
Ley. 

Sop. 

Worth. 

Bodmin. 

Dur. 

Loo. 

Ley. 

Comb. 

Worth. 

Tot. 

Bradpole. 



Wardine. 
Braigh Haineach Breadalbane. 



Brandreth 
Branogeniuin 
Branonium 
Brent 
Brestot 
Briggantor 
Brighton 
Brightor 



Reth. 
Worcester, 



Brenta, p. 

Tot. 

Vean. 



FOB 

Britergh 
Brompt^n 
Brownrip-g 
Broadstairs 
Broughty 
Bruton 
Brvn-Arw 
Buda 
BuUanape 
Burgclere 
Burnham 
Burstal 
Byzapoor 

Caer Wrangon 

Cailletot 

Calatrava 

Callen 

Calmende 

Calner 

Calshott 

Chamurlu Su 

Chandemagore 

Charlottenlund 

Charminster 

Cheapside 

Chepstow 

Chika Ballapore 

Chilcomb 

Chillingworth 

Chiltem 

Chilworth 

Chiswardine 

Choruk Su 

Chowbent 

Christianslund 

Christianso 
Chunargurh 
Chutterpore 
Citlaltepetl 
Clenston 
Cleuch 
Cleugh 
Cleves 
Clontarf 
Closterworth 
Clough Pike 
Colne Maskerel 
Colne Quincey 
Colun Saer 
Comnrderi 
Comberbatch 
Combhill 



6ES 

Argh. 

Bromley, p. 309. 

Rig, p. 315 . 

Ramsgate. 

Tay. 

Tun. 

Arro. 

Ofen. 

Snape. 

Clere. 

Ham. 

Borstal. 

Poor. 

Worcester. 
Tot. 

Calahorra. 

Colne, p. 310. 

Lusitania. 

Colne, p. 810 . 

Shot. 

Su. 

Nagore. 
Lund. 
Minster. 
Chipping. 

Dodaballa. 

Comb. 

Worth. 

Em. 

Worth. 

Wardine. 

Su. 

Bent. 

Lund. 

• • 

Gurh. 

Poor. 

Tepetl. 

Tun. 

Clough. 

Cleveland. 
Clon. 
Worth. 
Pike. 

Wake's Colne. 



Ardennes. 

Batch. 

Comb. 
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FOB 

Constable-le- 

Booth 
Coptus 
Coraberrie 
Cornerwong' 
Cornouailles 
Cornthwaite 
Cotsmore 
Cottington 
Counterelip 
Cow Pill 
Crai^nish 
Craire Lownd 



SEB 

Booth. 

Egrypt. 

Beria. 

Wong". 

Cornwall. 

Thwaite. 

Cote. 



Lip. 
Pill. 
Innis. 
Lawnd. 
Crawshaw Booth Booth. 



Crestot 

Crewkeroe 

Cruaca 

Cuhm 

Culany 

Cynwyd 

Daghistan 

Darwith 

Debreczin 

Dobra 

Dobre 

Dobraschka 

Dobrawitz 

Dort 

Dovre Field 

Dowbig-gin 

Drave 

Dulwich 

Dumbar 

Dunlop 

Dunmal-Rayse 
Duntroon Point 
Durocortorum 
Dwina 

E&rVa Cohie 

East Ham 

East Lo 

Eastlow 

Eastonness 

Eboracum 

Eckelo 

Edwy 

Efyrnwy 

Elwy 

Ems 

Emsworth 
Engaine Colne 



Tot. 
Ern. 

Florence. 
Colne, p. aiQ- 



Rhaidr. 

Stan. 
With. 

Dobnitscha. 



Dordrecht. 

Field. 

Bigrgrin. 

Travemunde. 

Wich. 

Dunbar. 

Tx>p. 

Kayse. 

Tumberry Head. 

Dur. 

Duna. 




Emden. 

Worth. 

Colnen. 



FOR 

Epsworth 

Erin 

Erith 

Ermelo 

Ermine Street 

Escalona 

Euscalerria 

Evreux 

Fairsnnpe 

Faristan 

Feldhunpr 

Fille Field 

Flag-pool 

Flaviobriga 

Flegff 

Foot^ Cray 

Foulness 

Fox Hatch 

Fraisinish 

Franquetot 

Frederickslund 

Frisergh 

Frydenlund 

Futihgurh 

Gains Colne 

Garmsir 

Garstang 

Gau 

Gaur 

Gawilgurgh 
Ghazi{>oor 
Ghieuzel Hissar 
Gillingham 
Godley 

Godmanston 

Gosuort 

Grotnland 

Grastot 

Grayrigg 

Grays 

Greenan 

Greenhithe 

Grimsargh 

Grimston 

Gripsholm 

Groenlo 

Guadalbacar 

Guadalcazar 

Guadalhorm 

Guadaljara 



8SE 

Worth. 
Ireland. 
London. 
Loo. 

Hermann. 
'I'oledo. 
Basque. 
York. 

Snape. 

Stan. 

Ing. 

Yield. 

Pool. 

Briga. 

Runham. 

Cray. 

Neas. 

Hatch. 

Innis. 

Tot. 

Lund. 

Argh. 

Lund. 

Gurh. 

Colnes. 

Persia. 

Stang. 

Vintschgau. 

Lucknow. 

Gurh. 

Poor. 

Hissar. 

Ham. 

Godalming, p. 

312. 
Tun. 
Port. 
Oude. 
Tot. 

Rig, p. 31^ 

Thurrock. 

Baalbec. 

Hithe. 

Argh. 

Tun. 

Holm. 

Loo. 

Guadalquivir. 
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FOB 

Gundalquiton 
Guadarrama 
Gurgistan 
Gwent 

Hammoon 

Hanley 

Hardang-er 

Fiord 
Haresnape 
Harford 
Hartnesa 

Harto 

Hassao Kaleh 
Haxey Carr 
Hazelhurst 
Helmflley 
Helaingborg 

Helsing-or 

Hetertot 

Hetloo 

Helvetia 

Hey Booth 

Higbclere 

Hindlip 

Hispalia 

Hispania 

llohen Staufen 

Hohenlinden 

Hohenweiien 

Hohenzollera 

Holdsworthy 

Holroyd 

Holzung 

Honiton Cliat 

Horcop 

Hornsea 

Horse PiU 

Hotot . 

How Hatch 

Huntroyd 

Hiitung 

Hythe 

IkoImkiU 
Ilford 
Ilfracombe 
HI 

Injeh Su 
Ingri 
Isar 
lais 



SEE 



Stan. 

Winchester. 

Ham. 
Ley. 

Fiord. 
ISnape. 
Ford. 

Hartlepool. 

• « 

Kaleh. 
Carr. 
Hurst. 
Ley. 

Elsinore & Hels- 
ingfors. 

Tot. 
Loo. 

Switzerland. 

Booth. 

Clere. 

Lip. 

Seville. 

Spain. 

Hoo. 



Worthy. 

Royd. 

Ing, 

CUst. 

Cop. 

Horsey, 

PiU. 

Tot. 

Hatch. 

Royd. 

Ingr. 

Hithe. 

Colmyil. 

Ford. 

Comb. 

Willy & Alsace. 

Su. 

Leslie. 

Weser. 

Thames. 



SEE 

Tepetl. 
Toledo. 

Chipping: 
Oude & Poor. 



FOR 

Iztaccihuatl 
Jepes 
Jonkoping" 
Joudpore 
Juanpoor 
Juhooriga 

Kara Hissar 

Karlso 
Karthaus 

Kattegat 
Keban Maden 
Kellnsey 
Kelsey 
Kelvedon Hatch Hatch. 



Briga. 

Hissar. 
0 

Charterhouse. 

Scagerrack. 
Mauen. 
Spumhead. 
Kil. 



Kerrek 

Kettering 

Khuzistan 

Kidderminster 

Kidsnape 

Kilfinan 

Kilkenny 

Kilkerran 

Killaloe 

Killamey 

Killgorick 

Killigrew 

Killoch 

KiUyoke 

Killyverth 

Kilmadock 

Kil mar 

Kilmarnock 

Kilmarh 

Kilmarth 

Kilmore 

Kiln sea 

Kilpatrick 

Kilsey 

Kincarathie 

Kingsclere 

Kirby 

Kirsop 

Kis Ber 

Kis Komdrom 

Kishenghur 

Kistvaen 

Kitzingen 

Kiz Hissar 

Kizil Irmak 

Koping 

Koyla Hissar 

Kudsiya Bkgh 



Oaer. 

Ing. 

Stan. 

Minster. 

Bnape. 

Kill. 



KU. 




KiU. 

Spumhead. 
Kil. 



Tay. 

Clere. 
KendaL 
Sop. 
Nagy. 

Gurh. 
Maen. 
Ing. 

Hissar. 

Irmak. 

Chipping. 

Hissar. 

Bagh. 
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FOR 

Lac Leman 
Lacobrig^ 
Lactodurum 
Laith 

Lambriggan 

Langetot 

Lang-port 

Lang- with 

Laristan 

Laund iiooth 

Lay 

Lea 

Lee 

Leighton 
Leithan 

Lep«»o 

Levant 

Libanus 

Lidkoping 

Liflfar 

Lilla Edet 

Lillehammer 

Liilesand 

Lillo 

Linkoping 

Litherland 

Liver 

Llechvaen 

Llugwy 

l-.och-Naver 

Loire 

Longford 

Lotharingen 

Lulea 

Lulworth 

Lundigt 

Lutetia 

Maas 

Maes 

Mahanuddy 
Main 

Maine et Loire 

Malmkuping 

Manfiergn 

Mappleaorwell 

Maqueda 

Market Jew 

>frtro 

Mary Tavy 

Mawddwy 

Mayence 



SEE 

Loch Lomond. 

Briga. 

Dur. 

Leith, p. 311, 

Vean. 

Tot. 

Port. 

With. 

Stan. 

Booth. 



Leith, p. OLL 

m m 

0. 

Anatolia. 
Lebanon. 
Chipping. 
Liffey, p. 314. 
Lilla. 



Loo. 

Chipping. 
Liverpool. 
Liffey, p. 
Lech. 
Gwy. 

Never?, p. 3M. 

Liguria. 

Ford. 

Ing. 

Pitea. 

Worth. 

Lund. 

Paris. 

Magdeburg and 
Meu8e. 



Maha. 

Maine. 



Chipping. 
Argh. 

Mapledurham. 

Toledo. 

Marazion. 

Rome. 

Tavistock. 

Gwy. 

Magdeburg. 



FOB 

Mavenne 
Mayne 
Mean 
Mein 

Melcombe Regis 

Meldreth 

Melun 

Memmingen 
Merdon 
Mereton 
Micklethwaite 
Midhur^t 
Milford 
Minorca 
Mintem 
Mixberrie 
Moghulistan 
Moldcop 
Morinish 
Morton 
Morton Carr 
Mosby 

Moston^s Leame 
Mount Ottery 
Murgatroyd 
Mulcapoor 
Mynewy 

Nagpoor 
?iail."<worth 
Nan-ling 
Nape 

Naucampateptl 
Naver 
Navem 
Nellore 
Nertobriga 
Neth 
Never 
Nevem 
New Laund 

Booth 
New Lpame 
New biggin 
Nid 
Nievre 
Nith 

Noa Dihing 
Norrkdjping 
North Cray 
North Taw ton 
Northall 
Northcote 



SEE 

Maine. 



Regis. 

Reth. 

Dun. 

Ing. 

Merton. 



'i'hwaite. 

I^urst. 

l"ord. 

Baleau-ic. 

Em. 

Beria. 

Stan. 

Cop. 

Innis. 

Merton. 

Carr. 

By. 

Leammgton. 

Otterford. 

Royd. 

Poor. 

Gwy. 

Poor. 

Worth. 

Ling. 

Snape. 

Tepetl. 

Nevers, p. 314. 

Ore. 

Briga. 
Neath. 

Nevers, p. 3LL 



Booth. 
Leamington. 
Biggin. 
Neath. 

Nevers, p. 314. 
Neath. 
Buri. 
Chipping. 
Cray. 
Tavistock. 
Northaw. 
Cote. 
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FOR 

I^orthfleet 
Northlech 
Northolt 
Norton 
Noves 
Novgorod 
Noyon 

Ocellum 
Odiham 
Odstock 

Okenbead Booth 
OldburyPill ♦ 
Oporto 
Orebro 
Oresund 
Orfordneea 
Ormerod 
Ormeroyd 
Osterdal 
Osterode 
ORtra Arcs 
Oswaldtwistle 
OtterySt.Mary 

Paraicherry 
Parthia 
Pendennis 
Pen^laze 
Pennale 
Penkevel 
Penmorfa 
Penmynydd 
Pennance 
Penpol 
Penrice 
Penrose 
Pentraeth 
Pentre l^obyn 
Pentre Ryd' 
Fendig-aid 
Pentre Voelas 
Peter Tavy 
Peterloo 
Pih-ling 
Piht-an-diabhol 
Pile of Foudray 
Pilgrim Heatb 
Pill 

Pi m pern 
Pifttyll Rhaidr 
Pitatherie 
Pitconochie 



8BB 

Fleet. 

Lecblade. 

Northaw, 

Sutton. 

Toledo. 

Gorod. 

Dun. 

8purnhead. 

Ham. 

Stoke. 

Booth. 

PiU. 

Portugal. 
Bro. 

Elsinore. 

Ness. 

Royd. 



Dalecarlia. 

Rode. 

Westeraa. 

Twistle. 

Otterford. 

Cherry, 
Persia. 

Pen. 



Peritref. 



Tavistock. 
Loo. 
Ling. 
Pit. 
Peel. 
Hatch. 
Peel. 
Em. 
Rbnidr. 
Pit. 



FOR 

Pitcorthie 

Pitdinnie 

Pittirrane 

Pitliver 

Pitreavie 

Pitaliopo 

Pittencrief 

Plumbelund 

Plymstock 

Poitou 

Poldew 

Polglaae 

Polgrean 

Polgueul 

Polwbele 

Pondicherry 

Porchester 

Portbury 

Portdown 

Porti ahead 

Portland 

Postlip 

Pottern 

Pouhon 

Pretot 

Prudhoe 

Punderpore 

Punjcora 

Punjsheer 

Piittenheim 

Queenhithe 

Radipole 

Rainnam 

Rajgurh 

Ram 

Ram-asa 

Ramu^urgh 

Ramhead 

Rnmoth 

Rnmsaig 

Rumsbottom 

Ramsyde 

Rannock 

Ratiabon 

Ratnapura 

Rawstonstall 

Booth 
Rayrig-g 
Redfora 
Redut Knleh 
Reedypool 



8SB 

Pit. 



Lund. 
Plympton. 
Poitiers. 
Pol. 



Cherry. 
Port. 



Lip. 
Em. 

Spa. 



api 
Tot. 
Hoo. 
Poor. 
Punjaub. 

Putney. 

Hithe. 

Pool. 
Ham. 
Gurh. 
Ramsgate. 



Gurh. 

Ramsgate. 

Rome. 

liamsgate. 

liotham. 

Ramsgate. 

Breadalbane. 

Regensburg. 

Ava. 

Booth. 

Ri^r, p. 31iL 
Ford. 
Kaleh. 
Pool. 
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FOR 

Rhiwfelen 

Rhiwlas 

Rigby 

Rig-maiden 

Rimmon 

Rissby 

Riving-ton Pike 

Rohilcund 

Rollesby 

Roscreece 

Rosevallan 

Rosgilly 

Roskilly 

Rosmean 

Rosvean 

Rotebro 

Rotherbridge 

Rotherfield 

Rotherwas 

Ruerlo 

Rumah 

Rundd 
Runhall 
Runton 
Rydboholra 



8BB 

Ruabon. 



Rig:, p. 31^ 

Rome. 

Bv. 

Pike. 

Kund. 

Runham. 

Rose. 



Kil. 
Roae. 

Bro. 
Rother. 



Loo. 
Rome. 

0. 

Runham. 



Holm. 



St. Mary-le-Bow Arches Court. 
St. Mary'8 Cray Cray. 

St. Paul's Cray 

Saleh Serai Sarai. 
Sambre Somme and 



Sando 
Sandhoe 
Sandhurst 
Sardsi'r 
Sarp-fo?s 
Sawbridg«worth 
Scarthwaite 
Schiedam 
Schonbrunn 
Scodra 
Seg-obrign 
Seorontium 
Seg^rbe 
Serampore 
Serviodurum 
Shaftoe 
Shafton 
Shaston 
Sheernena 
Shepreth 



Thames. 

0. 

Uoo. 

Hurst. 

Persia. 

Fos. 

Worth. 

Scar & Thwaite. 

Rotterdam. 

Sheen. 

Scutari. 

Brigv. 

Caernarvon. 

Briga. 

Poor, 

Dur. 

Hoo. 



Shaftesbury. 

Ness. 

Herh. 



roR 

Shilwardine 

Shira 

Sholapoor 

Shrawardine 

Sinde 

Sirinagur 

Sizergh 

Slaan 

Soderbv 

Soderkoping" 

Sogne Fiord 

South Taw ton 

Southcote 

Southfleet 

Speshart 

Stallung* 

Stan- Hay se 

Stank 

Starr Carr 

Stock 

Stockton 

Stockwood 

Stone Crouch 

Storhummer 

Storo 

Strahendry 

Strasergh 

Strath-Naver 

Stratheam 

Strathmore 

Stromness 

Strood 

Suddhapura 

Suffolk 

Sukhum Kaleh 
Sultan Hissar 
Sultan poor 
Swelly 
Swilly 
Swinehum 



Taberness 

Tadmor 

Tal-y-llychau 

Talabrig:a 

Tame 

Tamerton 

Tanjore 

Ta plow 

Tardus 

Tartes."jns 

Tavp 



8££ 

Wardinc. 

Inverary. 

Poor. 

Wardine. 

Scinde. 

Nagore. 

Argh. 

Slaney. 

Chipping. 

Fiora. 

Tavistock. 

Cote. 

Fleet. 

Harz. 

Ing. 

Rayse, p. 315^ 
Stang. 
Carr. 
Stoke. 



Crutched Friars. 
Stor. 

« • 

0. 

Leslie. 
Argb. 

^fevers, p. HI 4. 
Strath. 



Innis. 

Stroud, p. dli 

Soonda. 

Norfolk. 

Knleh. 

Hissrtr. 

Poor. 

Swale. 

Ham. 



Innifl. 

Pahnyni. 

Llwch. 

T:' 

1 iKia.i . 
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FOR 

Tavy 
Taw 

Tawstock 

Tema 

Teme 

Temes 

Tenterden 

Teyn 

Tesaenderlo 
Theve 

Thorp-en-le- 

Soken 
Thrigrby 
Thiiringen 
Tian 
Tibet 
Tiffauges 
Tilburg 
Tiviot 

Tokhmah Su 

Tornea 

Tournetot 

Toxanderlo 

Tre-Newydd 

Tre-Taliesin 

Tref Asser 

Tref Gam 

Trefecca 

Tregonick 

Tregonin 




Trep^iinnay 

Trelawny 

Tremaine 

Trenance 

Trevethen 

Tripetty 

Trivatoor 

Trollop 

Truyn 

Trwyn 

Tudhoe 

Twiflton 

Tyburn 

Tynebam 

Tynet 

Tyningham 

Ucheltref 
Uchiltree 
Uchiltref 
Udine 



8BB 

Tivy. 
Tay. 

Tavistock. 
Thames. 




Soken. 

Runham. 

Ing. 

Tyne. 

Thibet. 

Westphalia. 

Tilbury. 

Tivy. 

Su. 

Pitea. 

Tot. 

Loo. 

Tre. 



Tref. 



Tregonhay. 



Trelawn. 

Tremayne. 

Nance. 

'i'revethan. 

Tri. 



Sop. 

Turn berry Head. 

Hoo. 
Twistle. 

Born and Mary- 

lebone. 
Ham. 
Tyne. 



Tref. 
Ochiltre. 
Tref. 
Widdin. 



FOR 

U Ilea Vang 
Umea 



Valletot 
Van Dieman's 

L4ind 
Vellore 
Veniichar 
Veriobriga 
Vesci 
Vescia 
Vescovato 
Vesterdal 
Veveyse 
Viadrus 
Viadus 
Vibiscus 

Vigeroe 
V6ring-fo8 

Waldung 
Wales 
Wallop 
Walsinghara 

Wan^ 
Wanfip 
Warcop 
Warminster 
Waterloo 
Watersey Leame 
Welachland 
Wendover 

Wemigerode 
West Hatch 
Weatcote 
Weston 
Westlow 
Wey 

Wheally Carr 

Booth 
White Colne 
White Cross 

Swang 
Whitrigg 
Wican bottle 
Windthurn 
Wint 
Wisby 
Wisk 

Witherslack 



8KB 

Wong. 
Pitea. 



Tot. 

Tasmania. 

Ore. 

Ach. 

Briga. 

Basque. 



Dalecarlia. 
Vevey. 
Oder, p. aid- 




ing. 

Gaul. 

Sop. 

Buckingham- 
shire. 
Wong. 
Lip. 
Cop. 
Minster. 
Loo. 

Leamington. 
Gaul. 

Dover and Der- 

went. 
Rode. 
Hatch. 
Cote. 
Tun. 
Low. 
Wye. 

Booth. 
Colnes. 

Wong. 
Rig, p. aUL 
Bolton. 
Winterthur. 
Wynd. 

Isca. 
Slack. 
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Wolfenbattel 


Bolton 


\*aa£k1 ni And 












W ords w or tli 


Worth. 


YAtraii \ wir 


Y&trud. 


WorkMD 


Sod 






Worm A 






Toi. 

AIM* 


Worth Mjiltn- 








▼ATA 


Worth 




^^Afl^<iiiIlI nntl 


Wrddn 


Breeknockihive. 




Rotterdftin. 






Zell 


Zeal. 


Xcros 


Jeres. 


ZacynthiM 


Zante. 






Zancle 


Syracuse. 


T 


Wye. 


Zan«rb:ir 


Zangnebar. 


Ttir 


Ttnow. 


Zanzibar 


Yarro 




Zetland 


Shetland. 


Yeiling: 


Inar. 


Ziller 


Zeal. 


Yetminster 


Minuter. 


Zindarood 


Rad. 
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